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FIVE YEARS’ GROWTH 


“I send my picture, which represents a growth 
of hair of but five years, that you may see what 
Packer’s Tar Soap has done for me.” 

Mrs. M. D. Curtis, Nurse, Chicago. 








PACKER’S TAR SOAP IS SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 
A Sample (% Cake) may be obtained by sending 10 cents 
(stamps) to address below. Our Leaflet, *‘ THE VALUE 
OF SYSTEMATIC SHAMPOOING,” mailed FREE 
on application to 


THE PACKER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
(Suite 87G), 81 Fulton Street, New York 
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MOCTER & GAWELE 


}HOSE WHO HAVE TRIED IVORY SOAP FOR 

REMOVING SPOTS FROM CLOTHING SAY 

THAT THERE IS NO SPECIALLY PRE- 

PARED CLEANING COMPOUND THAT EQUALS 

IT. IVORY SOAP CAN NOT INJURE ANY FABRIC 

THAT WATER ALONE DOES NOT HARM. 
99 ‘4100 Per Cent. Pure 
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Benjamin Franklin 


wrote this advertisement 


165 Years Ago 


and published it in his paper, «*’The Pennsylvania 


Gazette’? (now The Saturday Evening Post), 


on March 20, 1735. 





Shoemaker, there baing Juch ¢ 


SuPer Fin ECro WwnN Soap. ; Days before the Theft was c 
and engquir'd for Work, but m 


JT cleanfes ‘fine Linens, Muflins, Laces, Chines, Cambricks |). . nent on 

| &e. Wisk" Esfeand Expedition which often fuffer move from ae ee maclphie ~ 

the long and hard Rubbing of the Wafer, through the ill Qualities fo that they may be bad ava 

of the Soap they ufo, than the Wearing, It is excellent for the foall be paid Three Pounds 4 

Wapving of Scarlets, or amy otber bright and curious Colours, that Briftol, Dec. 15. 

are apt to change bythe Ufe of common Soap The Sweetnefs of ; i 

the Flavor and the fine, Lather it immediatly produces, venders it ALE P 

pleafant for the Ufe & Barbers.' It is cut in exatt and equal Cakes OR the true ftaini ag’ 
whatever ; and far ¢} 


neatly put up, and fold at the New Printihg Office, a# 1 5. per 
eS LaftingnefS of its Colour: 


Cok | 
‘ his for Records, Deeds, « 
AA Do MONE? for dd RAGS by Lachey sel ae N 


a Bottle., Where alfo y 

PHILADELPHIA: Prmted by B. FRANKLIN, 

Se Office near the Market. Price 105, a ¥ 
Mea eepere Advertifements are taken in, and BOOK-BINDING. is done real 


Photographed by courtesy of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, from original paper. 








= may be had of the Printer hereof. 
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The Franklins were 
in the Soap Business 














y _ knew how to write Soap ads. 165 years ago he knew that the 
4 rubbing in the wash was the greatest wear, and the removing of dirt 
S\} without it, the greatest boon to woman ; these are the 
Wf . 
| \ @ Pearline Arguments Exactly 
17 The many imitations and substitutes of Pearline; the 
S\ hundreds of millions of packets of Pearline used, prove 
Te bad e id 
~ @ Franklin was right 
. * e »¢ 
Y Pearline is right 
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The Largest Flour Mill in the World. 


More of Pillsbury’s Best Flour is made and sold than of any other brand of 


flour. Thirty thousand barrels of flour can be made in its five mills daily. 
The demand is so great, not because Pillsbury’s Best Flour costs less per 
barrel than any other flour, for it costs more, but because people know that 
a barrel will make more and better bread than will a barrel of other flour. 


Pillsbury’s Best Flour 


requires big mills to make it and more than eight million barrels a year to 
hold it, because most flour consumers know about it. 
added daily and the old remain. 
always leads. 


New consumers are 
The best and most economical product 


Pilisbury’s Best Flour is for sale by grocers everywhere. Being 
the best, it is imitated, and consumers are warned not to acx ept 
substitutes. ‘‘ Flour,’’ an illustrated pamphlet descriptive of mill- 
ing by the most approved methods, will be sent on request, free. 
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Pillsbury-Washburn Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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A SCHOOL SESSION IN THE OLDEN TIME 


The Third of a Series of Fight Paintings Depicting “ The Last Hundred Years in New England” 


By W. L. TAYLOR 


The days of the District School were only three or four gencrations ago, bul in contrast with the educational methods of to-day they seem very remote. 
A master taught the winter term; the benches were crowded with little children in the front row, and grown-up boys and girls against the wall. A mistress 
ruled in summer, when only the youngest children were sent to school. Here and there in outlying districts an old-time schoolhouse is still to be found. IH is 
bul a shell, however. The great stone fireplace has disappeared. Modern.desks replace primitive benches, and modern methods rule over a handful of little 
children. The older ones go to the high school at the “ centre,’ or a graded school in the nearest village. W.L. TAYLOR. 


The five paintings to come, which will appear in successive numbers of the JOURNAL, will picture: THE OLD STAGE AND THE TURNPIKE. LINCOLN’S CALL TO THE FRONT. 
THE BARN-RAISING AS A SOCIAL EVENT. THE PASSING OF THE FARM. A Busy BOSTON STREET AT HIGH NOON, 











iu WAS a Sabbath morning in 
the early fall. The service 
at South Place Chapel, of 
London, a picture of which is 
shown in the heading of this 
article, had begun. A young 
man opened the door and en- 
tered. Then he stopped and listened, 
his face expressing a feeling of mingled 
wonder and delight. 

From the choir came a duet of 
women’s voices. In music of gentle 
sweetness ; in clear, sympathetic tones 
they were singing the ** Psalm of Life.’’ 


** Tell me not in mournful numbers 
Life is but an empty dream.” 


It was the first time that a poem of 
Longfellow’s had been sung as a hymn. 
The familiar words, clothed in tender, 
fitting melody, claimed the rapt attention of him who had 
stopped to listen ; and then as he took his seat it was in 
the proud consciousness that although he had come in as 
a stranger, unrecognized, he was none the less a welcome 
guest. The young man was the poet Longfellow. 

This was in the year 1842. L ellow was then thirty- 
five years of age. He was visiting in London at the home 
of Dickens, and had on this day come to attend service at 
South Place Chapel for the purpose of hearing its world- 
famed pastor, the eloquent and powerful Unitarian 
preacher, William Johnson Fox. 

No church in London claimed so distinguished a con- 
gregation as that which every Sunday filled the unpre- 
tentious building at South Place, a 
dingy and crowded neighborhood in 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


A Woman to Whom Fame 
Came After Death 


By 





CLIFFORD HOWARD 


Sarah gave her attention more particularly to litera- 
ture. Her devout, religious nature found its happiest 
expression in poetry, though she also wrote much in 

rose. She was a frequent contributor to the ‘‘ Monthly 

epository,’’ a magazine edited by Mr. Fox, who had for 
many years been a friend of her father and had early 
recognized her literary genius. 

Mr. Fox’s home was nearly opposite that of the Flowers, 
and, as their pastor and friend, the intercourse between him 
and the family was of the closest and most delightful char- 
acter. After the death of Mr. Flower, which occurred in 
1829, he assumed the guardianship of the daughters, and 
no parent could have been more loving in his care and 
solicitude. Through his wide acquaintanceship with men 
and women of note the sisters enjoyed at all times the 
advantages of congenial and appreciative society, and 
gathered about them a circle of friends that included some 
of the foremost celebrities of the day. 


ax 


MONG their earliest friends was Robert Browning, a lad 

of but twelve summers when they first met him. He 

became inspired with a boyish love for Sarah, who was 

seven years his senior, and to her was accorded the privi- 

lege of being the first person outside of his immediate 

family to read his maiden volume of poems which he had 
already written at that early age. 

He was always affectionately referred to by the sisters 
as the ‘‘ Boy Poet,’’ and their regard for him continued to 
the end of their lives. He had an unbounded admiration 
for Eliza’s musical genius, but in the younger sister he 
found a nature that appealed more strongly to his poetic 
temperament ; and during his youth and early manhood he 





was married to him at the Parish Church of St. John’s, 
on September 24, 1834—less than a year after their 
meeting. 

With the loving encouragement of her husband she now 
sought to carry out her youthful ambition of adopting the 
stage as a profession. 

But upon the very threshold of what promised to be 
a notable career she was obliged, in 1837, shortly after her 
first appearance in public, to abandon all thought of con- 
tinuing her work. Always of a delicate constitution, her 
health now so far gave way as to make it imperative that 
she should refrain from any exertion or excitement. 

With noble fortitude she gave up her cherished dream. 
But life to her was filled with possibilities, and she accord- 
ingly turned again to literature, devoting her time and 
thought to poetry. Early in 1841 she published a dramatic 
poem, ‘‘ Vivia Perpetua,’’ a work of much beauty and 
power, and which gained for her an added reputation in 
the literary world. She wrote, too, a large collection of 
hymns, a number of which, with music by her sister, 
were included in the hymn-book published for Mr. Fox’s 
congregation. 

From the days of her talks with the youthful Browning 
many questions, many doubts had arisen to disturb the 
strict beliefs of childhood.. To her thoughtful mind there 
was much in her early teachings, much in the doctrines of 
the church, that was incompatible with a true conception 
of God; much that she could not reconcile with her own 
inner consciousness of truth. 

Whatever may have been the importance or the character 
of these disquieting doubts they were in no sense inspired 
by a lack of faith. On the contrary, it was her very rever- 
ence for religion, the very depth of her devotional spirit, 

as evidenced in all of her hymns, that 
caused her to think so deeply upon 





the eastern section of the city. 
Members of Parliament, statesmen, 
authors, artists, musicians —men of 
note in all the higher walks of life 
were among the many who paid 
honor by their presence to the dis- 
tinguished orator. 

Longfellow had met him before, 
and to-day Mr. Fox invited him to 
dine with him. At the home of his 
host he met the two women whose 
voices in sacred song had greeted 
him with his own words upon his 
entrance to the chapel that morning. 


NE of them had written the music 
to which the ‘‘ Psalm of Life’’ 
was sung. She was Eliza Flower, 
a talented and well-known composer. 
The other was her sister, a youn 
woman of rare spiritual beauty, sma 
and slender of form, and combining 
with an unaffected loveliness of man- 
ner a voice of exquisite tenderness. 
As a writer, as a poet, there were few 
in the literary world of London who 
had not heard of her—Sarah Flower 
Adams ; the gifted woman to whom 
all Christendom to-day pays homage 
in its love for her immortal hymn, 
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‘* Nearer, my God, to Thee.’’ Ay a ate cal 
At that time the hymn was scarcely Y, é es. a Ahoy , 
known. Longfellow had not heard Py Y tan P 
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of it. It was written about two years 


Ged te Thee! Nearer to Thee! 
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song would be, Nearer my God toThee! Nearer fo Thee Nearer my Ged te Thee! Near- er 





Een the it be 2 erers That raiseth me. Stil all my 


the subject, and to eventually soar 
free of the fetters that had bound her 
exalted ideals. But the transition 
from the old to the new and broader 
faith was one of many trials and 
many anxious prayers. Struggling 
bravely in the midst of doubt and 
uncertainty she strove for the light, 
for the guidance that would lead her 
to the haven of spiritual peace and 
true understanding. 

From struggles such as these— out 
of the heartaches and the pangs of 
years of silent. conflict—was born 
that most inspiriting and most com- 
forting of the world’s greatest hymns 
—‘‘Nearer, my God, to Thee.”’ 


ax 


|" IS the outpouring of a faithful, 

trusting soul, cheered and made 
happy by the realization that whatever 
may be the burdens of life, whatever 
may be the trials of the spirit, God is 
always near. And never has the faith 
as expressed in this hymn been more 
beautifully exemplified than in the 
life of its author. 

Added to the affliction of declining 
health she gradually lost her sense of 
hearing. To one of her disposition, 
so vivacious, so devoted to the pleas- 
ures of companionship, and so de- 
voutly fend of music, no cross could 


to Thee! 


- : have been more difficult to bear, no 
before and had subsequently been Bana 7 LB he’ tt be 4 Cter trial could have been more bitter, 
set to music by Eliza Flower, and <a a ae Slat ttcact fn. / more pathetic. Yet the spirit that in- 
included in a collection of hymns “— Ah at tear Gheata spired her wondrous hymn filled the 
written and composed by the two on 4 f” A Diem. ye 2d silence of her affliction’s solitude with 
sisters for Mr. Fox’s ec egation. hee i 8 hae 4 : its celestial melody of hope and cheer, 
Cnty wate that ne hed their book heaeee & Ms. and drew her ome closer, ever nearer 

‘Hymns an nthems’’ been to her soul’s unfailing Comforter. 
published, and the hymn that was befor - Cenrm $f” 4 A thar foro hearer ay ff A tam There is to-day no hymn more 
destined to inspire the world had bet<s i _ ; 6 ae dearly loved, more fondly cherished. 
then been heard but once or twice, and 


within the walls of a single church. 
In the literary and musical circles 





Wherever the Christian religion is 
known, in every continent, among 








of London these talented sisters were 
held in the highest esteem, and num- 
bered among their friends some of the 
most celebrated authors and musicians of the day. They 
combined with their many accomplishments a charm of 
personality that would alone have won the regard of all 
who met them. Theirs was that delicacy of temperament, 
that loving, poetic sensibility that bespeaks not only a 
bringing up amid cultured and refining influences, but 
also marks the children born of exalted love ; and such was 
the love that united their gifted and devoted parents. 
Sarah, who was the younger of the two, was born at 
Harlow, February 22, 1805. Her mother died when she 
was but five years of age, leaving her and her sister to the 
sole charge of their broken-hearted father. He devoted 
great care to the bringing up of his daughters, employing 
e best masters that the village of Harlow could afford, 
and giving much of his own time to reading with them. 


an 


“Fen years after the mother’s death the little family settled 
in one of the rural suburbs of London. Here they 
made the acquaintance of Harriet Martineau, herself then 
a girl of about eighteen, who became warmly attached to 
the two sisters. In one of her stories: she describes the 
family life of the girls and their father, picturing their pretty 
house with its cozy sitting-room opening on to a large 
balcony where the sisters used to sit singing together while 
they were doing their work. 
ch of them possessed rare musical talent, though it 
was especially marked in Eliza. When a mere child she 
had astonished her teacher by playing for him a number of 
her own compositions, and as she grew older her devotion 
to music became the all-absorbing passion of her life. 


ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPT OF THE FAMOUS HYMN, “NEARER, MY GOD, TO THEE” 


cherished a romantic attachment for her. She was his 
confidante and adviser. He came to her with his perplex- 
ities and ambitions, and together the two would discuss 
the many religious and philosophical questions that beset 
the mind of the soutdel pest 


ax 


N HER contributions to Mr. Fox’s magazine Sarah was 
associated with some of England’s foremost writers. 
John Stuart Mill, Henry Crabbe Robinson and Leigh Hunt 
were numbered among her fellow-contributors and personal 
acquaintances. She was particularly attracted, however, 
by the writings of a contributor signing himself ‘‘ Junius 
Redivivus.’”” Who he was she did not know, but his 
articles and his style of writing had so great a charm for 
her that she finally wrote to him expressing the great 
pleasure afforded her by his work. 

Without disclosing his identity the author replied, 
acknowledging his appreciation and graciously returning 
the compliment. This led to another letter from Miss 
Flower, and thus a correspondence on literary topics of 
mutual interest sprang up between the two authors, and 
tended to still further-enhance Miss Flower’s admiration 
for her unknown charmer. 

About this time she made the acquaintance of Mr. 
William Brydges Adams, a civil engineer and a scientist 
of some repute. A sympathy of interests and literary 
tastes inspired an instant attachment between the two, and 
in the engagement which quickly followed their love at 
first sight Miss Flower discovered that the choice of her 
heart was none other than ‘‘ Junius Redivivus.’”’ She 


all nations, irrespective of creed or 
denomination, its cheering words 
and uplifting thought find universal 
welcome and breathe their comfort- 
ing solace to the hearts of the weary and oppressed. 

It was not, however, until after the year 1860, when the 
present well-known tune was composed for it by Dr. 
Lowell Mason, of New York, that the hymn attained its 
widespread popularity. Up to that time it had attracted 
but little notice. It was scarcely any better known in 
England than in America. Even among the Unitarians, 
those of Mrs. Adams’s own denomination, there were many 
who had never heard it. It was always popular, however, 
with the congregation of the South Place Chapel, where it 
continued to be sung to Miss Flower’s music for many 
years. But as it was written as an anthem, adapted only to 
choir singing, and as the music was of too sombre a charac- 
ter to prove generally attractive, it is not difficult to under- 
stand why the hymn did not become more widely known. 

It remained for Doctor Mason to unfold its beauties and 
its power. Through the spirit of his sympathetic music it 
was quickened into glorious life and brought within the 
reach of every congregation and every Christian soul. 

But this was long after the gifted author of the hymn had 
passed away. She died in 1848, two years after the death 
of her beloved sister. She knew not of the triumph and 
the glory that awaited her work. Her grave in the little 
village of her birth is unmarked by any monument to 
her fame. 

In this hymn she sang to the world her heart’s deepest 
feelings. Now the world is responding. To her plaintive 
solo comes the answering chorus of a mighty host, glad- 
dening the earth with the glorious refrain of her soul’s 
abiding faith, 

“‘ Nearer, my God, to Thee.” 
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DRAWN BY CHARLES H. STEPHENS 














HERE is no phase of the strangely 
checkered life of Aaron Burr in 
which such of the finer qualities as 
the man had in his best days are 
more delightfully revealed than in his 
correspondence with his daughter. 
‘* Your dear Theodosia,’’ wrote her 
mother to him when the child was 
still hardly more than an_ infant, 
‘* cannot hear you spoken of with- 
out apparent melancholy; inso- 
much that her nurse is obliged to 
: exert her invention to divert her, 
and myself to avoid mention of you in her presence. She 
was one day wholly indifferent to everything but your 
name. Her attachment is not of a common nature.’’ 
Indeed it was mentioned by a visitor to the Burr home as 
‘*a singular instance’’ of a female child’s instinctive 
yearning for her father. She was only in her ninth year 
when he began to write to her criticising her handwriting 
or giving her advice as to her behavior and her studies. 
Burr, with all his reputation for gallantry, had little 
admiration for beauty in women without cleverness, and 
he was much inclined to an appreciation of even stoicism 
in the female character. Those who have been familiar 
with only the least creditable traits of his character will 
probably find it difficult to believe that it was he who thus 
wrote to his wife in his solicitude for the child : ‘* If I could 
foresee that Theodosia would become a mere fashionable 
woman with all the attendant frivolity and vacuity of mind, 
adorned with whatever graces and allurement, | would 
earnestly pray God to take her forthwith hence. But I 
hope by her to convince the world what neither sex appear 
to believe : that women have souls.”’ 


ox 
Burr’s Love for His Brilliant Daughter 


O MATTER how busy Burr might be in his political and 
official tasks he always had time to write to Theodosia. 
He admonished her to tell him all about her most trifling 
actions, corrected her spelling, gave her directions how to 
pursue her studies in Greek, Latin, French and music, 
and impressed upon her particularly the value of keeping 
a personal journal. He insisted that she should give at 
least ten minutes each evening to that duty, and that the 
entries should be sent to him each day by mail. He would 
sometimes affectionately reproach her for want of prompt- 
ness. ‘* Ten or fifteen minutes,’’ he was wont to say in a 
gentle spirit of chiding, ‘‘ would not be an unreasonable 
sacrifice from you to me.” 

At the same time he would send to Mrs. Burr the most 
charming little letters, written in the spirit of a husband 
who aims to have his wife worthy of companionship in 
their choicest mental pleasure. Thus, on one occasion he 
sent her an edition of Gibbon, commended her to read 
] lutarch’s Lives, Herodotus and the comedies of Plautus, 
and enjoined that if she were to read Paley’s Philosophy, 
as she had expressed a curiosity to do, she must be sure to 
make herself mistress of all the terms. Then he would 
bid her not to be discouraged over the complaint that she 
had made about her memory, and not to expect it to 
retain with accuracy and certainty all names and events. 
Whatever Aaron Burr may have been before his marriage, 
or whatever he may have become in after years, his 


“THEODOSIA, RADIANT WITH JOY, APPEARED IN THE STREETS OF RICHMOND FOR 
A LONG WALK WITH HER FATHER, AMIDST THE ADMIRATION OF HIS PARTISANS” 


The Beautiful Daughter of Aaron Burr 


THE FIFTH PART OF “A STORY OF BEAUTIFUL WOMEN” 


By WILLIAM PERRINE 


conduct at this period of his life, both as husband and 
father, displayed in a more than ordinary degree a capacity 
for enjoying the felicities of a virtuous household. 

The ancestry of Burr was such as might have been 
expected to produce in him a man of uncommon worth. 
His father was a distinguished clergyman, as well as the 
second President of Princeton College. His mother was 
a daughter of the most eminent of all the American 
theologians of the eighteenth century, not only in his 
intellectual powers but in his spiritual fervor and his faculty 
for pure thought— Jonathan Edwards. Those who knew 
her called her the flower of the Edwards family in her 
vivacity and comeliness. At Princeton College one of her 
admirers thought her ‘‘ a person of great beauty, though 
rather young for the President.’’ 


ma 
Theodosia’s Education Carefully Watched 


OR was the widow Theodosia Prevost, whom Aaron 
3urr married, an ordinary woman. She was _ his 
senior by ten years ; she was hardly a beauty, and there 
was a scar upon her face, but it was her fine feminine 
manner and her elegance of deportment that brought to 
her feet the foremost of all the men of his time in the 
power to captivate her sex. She passed away when she 
was still in the noontide of her years, but Burr ever revered 
her memory as that of ‘‘ the best woman and finest lady’”’ 
he had ever known, or as ‘‘the mother of my Theo.’”’? And 
in Theodosia’s mind and person, indeed, were some of the 
best qualities of the splendid stocks from which she sprang. 
It was these qualities that first caused men to doubt 
whether Burr could have been altogether the man of abhor- 
rent character painted by his contemporaries, when such a 
daughter was his worshiper. They induced James Parton 
to revise, or soften, the harsh opinion which history had 
passed upon him, and American women of patriotic 
societies, who in late years have been studying the char- 
acter of this beautiful woman, have not infrequently been 
led to look upon her brilliant but dishonored father with 
something of the sense of pity. 

For Burr watched the education of his daughter down 
to the smallest details. At least in her mental develop- 
ment Jonathan Edwards himself could not have been more 
punctilious if he had been her instructor. Not only her 
correspondence, her selection of books and her exercises 
were regulated by her father, but her manners, and even 
her diet. Day after day he would watch the mails as they 
came into the Government building at Philadelphia for a 
letter or for the copy of her journal, and not the least 
pleasing picture which we may now form of their tender 
relation is Burr seated at his desk in the chamber of the 
United States Senate at the close of the day, and in the 
midst of his public cares writing a reply to little Theodosia 
in time for the return mail to New York. Often he would 
write to her while she was in the budding years of girlhood 
such sprightly epistles on English composition as this: 
‘* Your name to one letter is beautifully written ; to the 
other, la, la. The handwriting of the letters is various ; 
very good, very bad and middling ; emblematic, shall I 
say, of the fair authoress. Please to resolve me whether 
author is not of both genders, for I hate the appendage of 
‘ess.’ What novel of Miss Burney, or D’ Arblay, is that in 
which the heroine begins by an interesting account of the 
details of her début in London, and particularly of a ball 


where she met Lord Somebody and did twenty ridiculous 
things? I want such a description of a ball from you. Be 
pleased to read those first letters of the novel referred to 
and take them for a model.’’ But Theodosia was urged 
also to more serious tasks. Thus, at a later time she 
translated the Constitution of the United States into French, 
and at her father’s request undertook and partly carried 
out a similar exercise on one of Bentham’s works. 

Moreover, the little beauty had social duties to perform 
as mistress of her father’s home when she was still in her 
early teens. Richmond Hill, the Burr country seat, sur- 
rounded by one hundred and sixty acres of ground, stood 
about a mile and a half beyond the New York of that day 
and along the shore of the Hudson River. The house 
was a large, wooden edifice with a lofty portico of Ionic 
columns, and was said to be one of the finest mansions on 
Manhattan Island. After Mrs. Burr died, Theodosia, who 
was only twelve years old, prepared to take her place in 
the hospitality of the household. The youthful hostess 
had even then the charm and brightness of womanhood. 

One of the traditions of New York is that when 
Edward Livingston was Mayor of the city he escorted 
Theodosia one day on board a French frigate lying in the 
harbor. ‘‘ You must bring none of your sparks on board,”’ 
he admonished her in gallant raillery, ‘‘ for they have a 
magazine here and we shall all be blown up.” At the 
Burr home such eminent foreigners as Volney, Talleyrand, 
and Louis Philippe, afterward King of France, were guests 
or visitors. It was here that Theodosia, in the bloom of her 
youth, was called upon to entertain Brant, the famous 
Indian chief, at dinner, in company with a clergyman and 
some distinguished public men. The chief was so delighted 
with her gracious manners that in after years, when she 
visited Niagara Falls, and entered the region in which he 
and his followers lived, he received her as if she had been 
a princess of the blood royal. 


a 
The Courtship of Young Joseph Alston 


HEODOSIA was seventeen years old when Joseph Alston, 
of South Carviina, who was twenty-one, urged his suit 
upon her. She was reluctant to enter into an early mar- 
riage, and one of the diverting things in their courtship 
was the naively urgent argument wherewith he pleaded 
his cause. He declared that the only rational objections 
to early marriages—her previous reference to Aristotle’s 
opinion that a man should not marry until he was thirty, 
to the contrary notwithstanding — were want of discretion 
and want of fortune in the parties. ‘‘ Suppose,”’ he said, 
‘*a young man nearly twenty-two, already of the greatest 
discretion and with an ampie fortune, were to be passion- 
ately in love with a young lady almost eighteen, equally 
discreet with himself, and who had a ‘ sincere friendship ’ 
for him, do you think it would be necessary to make him 
wait till thirty, particularly where the friends on both sides 
were pleased with the match?’’ In the course of this long 
letter, which it must have taken him hours to write, he 
went on to tell her about South Carolina, its people, their 
habits, its society, and his anticipations of - happiness. 
‘* You wish me to acquire French,”’ he wrote in this 
lengthy epistle. ‘‘ I already understand something of it, 
and with a little practice would soon speak it. I promise 
you, therefore, if you become my instructress, in less than 
two months after our marriage to converse with yuu 
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entirely in that language. I fix the period a/fer our mar- 
riage, for I cannot think of being corrected in the mistakes 
I make by any other than my wile. Suppose, till then, you 
return to your Latin, and prepare to use that tongue with 
me, since you are averse to one understood by the canaille. 
Adieu. 1 have literally given you a folio volume.”’ 

A few weeks br mama g or in February, 1801, the lovers 
were married at Albany, New York. It was at the 
time when the great struggle between Jefferson and Burr 
for the Presidency had been thrown into the House of 
Representatives by a tie in the electoral vote ; and when 
the couple were on their way to Alston’s >outhern home, 
** The Oaks,”’ they tarried in ee to see Jefferson 
inaugurated as President and Burr as Vice-President, with 
the possess that ultimately the Vice-President would be- 
come Jefferson’s successor in the White House. Seldom 
has a marriage been begun more auspiciously. Certainly 
with the opening of the century there was no young beauty 
in the United States whose career seemed destined to a 
more happy or even a more glorious consummation. 


on 


Deeply in Love with Her “Great Apollo” 


“TBEODOSIA became tenderly devoted to her husband, 
although he probably always stood second to her father 
in her final test of loyalty. hen she went to New York 
toward the end of their first year of marriage she wrote 
him letters filled with solicitous affection. She declared 
that there was a vacuum in all her pleasures till she should 
again see him; that she would rather have been sick on 
Sullivan’s Island at Charleston than well in New York and 
separated from him, and that the interval of a few months 
seemed to her like a century. She sent word to her 
‘* great Apollo’’ to smoke often, doubtless with the 
thought that the fumes of the tobacco would protect him 
from yellow fever, which then almost every summer 
ravaged the cities of the Atlantic seaboard. But the young 
wife herself seems to have been smitten with an illness 
from which she almost abandoned the hope of recovery. 
She feared that if she should live it would be only to 
** vegetate for forty years in a sort of middle state between 
life and death, mas Gr the enjoyment of one or the rest of 
the other.’’ Her general appearance was so good, how- 
ever, that her physicians derided the idea that she would 
become an invalid. But she affectionately warned her 
husband to summon all his fortitude to endure a sick wife 
for the rest of her existence. Nevertheless, she thought 
there would be comfort for him in contemplating their 
boy. ‘‘ He isa sweet little rascal,’’ she said ; ‘‘ if God grant 
him but to live I shall never repent what he has cost me.”’ 

The pane matron declared most heartily that she had 
none of the pride common to her sex, as she thought, of 
being weak or ill, or of presenting that air of extreme 
delicateness which a coquette affects in order to be fasci- 
nating. She informed those around her that she could not 
understand how the cultivation of a pale, thin face and 
sunken eyes and frail form could retain a conquest or 
please afriend. She made up her mind to encourage high 
spirits and to try to appear well, no matter how fl felt. 
Her figure seems to have been below the ordinary stature, 
like her father’s, and petite and plump, her face rosy, and 
her features strong, but winning. Her father, in describing 
Elizabeth Patterson Bonaparte, when he saw her after her 
ill-fated marriage to the young brother of Napoleon, said 
that she was ‘‘ a charming litthke woman, just the size and 
nearly the figure of Theodosia Burr Alston; by some 
thought a little like her; perhaps not so well in the 
shoulders ; dresses with taste and simplicity (and by some 
thought too free), and has sense, spirit and sprightliness.”’ 


ax 
Satisfied Her Father’s Highest Hopes 


VEN after Theodosia became a wife Burr did not relin- 
quish his affection toward her as a paternal critic and 
instructor. He wanted her particularly to acquire the knack 
of reading the newspapers, Tacnues they furnished topics of 
conversation, and to have recourse to a gazetteer and atlas 
in finding the whereabouts of the places that were spoken 
of in their columns. ‘‘ Pray, madam,’’ he asked, ‘‘ do you 
know of what consists the Republic of the Seven Islands ? 
Do you know the present boundary of the French 
Republic? Neither, in all probability. Then hunt them.”’ 
Next he would crave a history of one day in her South 
Carolina home, and every few days a letter would come to 
her from New York in which she was told that the history 
of Frederick the Second would amuse her, or that she 
would find instruction in Montesquieu, or that if she kept 
up the improvement that had been noted in her style she 
might exceed even Mary Wortley Montagu in her art of 
composition. Later he exhorted her to study philosophy 
if nothing else should more allure her : ‘‘ Darwin and Harris 
you have,’’ he wrote; ‘‘others I will send. Read over 
Shakespeare critically, marking the passages which are 
beautiful, absurd or obscure. I will do the same, and one 
of these days we will compare. To improve your style and 
eae is, however, the most interesting point. In this 
you will be aided by regaining your Latin.”’ 

At another time Burr forwarded to her instructions as 
to how she could form a small library, how she should 
note down carefully the title of every book, either from 
its reputation or from its worth, that she might care to 
possess, and how it would be well for her in this task to 
read a new publication called the ‘‘ Edinburgh Review.” 
And when he was on the eve of fighting his duel with 
Alexander Hamilton, and was sending word to her hus- 
band of what he expected the couple to do should he fall, 
he called upon Alston to stimulate her in the cultivation 
of her mind in Latin, English and all branches of natural 
philosophy. ‘‘ All this will be poured into your son,’’ he 
said. ‘* If you should differ with me as to the importance 
of this measure, suffer me to ask it of you as a last favor, 
and she will richly compensate you for your trouble.”’ 

In the midst of her father’s preparations for the meeting 
with Hamilton he ordered that there should be committed 
to her in the event of his death his private letters and 
papers, with a request to burn all that might injure any 

rson if they were to reach the public eye. He said that 

is estate would about pay his debts, made disposition 
of portraits of himself, together with his sword and a pair 
of pistols, and concluded: ‘‘ I am indebted to you, my 
dearest Theodosia, for a very great portion of the happi- 
ness which I have enjoyed in this life. You have com- 
letely satisfied all that my heart or affections had hoped 

r or even wished. With a little more of perseverance, 
determination and industry you will obtain all that my am- 
bition or vanity had imagined. Let your son have occasion 
to be proud that he had a mother. Adieu! Adieu!” 
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First Shadow in Theodosia’s Life 


ITTLE did the Vice-President seem to anticipate the con- 
sequences which would follow him when he left his 
antagonist on the field at Weehawken with a mortal 
wound: the intense public excitement throughout the 
country, the attempts of coroners’ juries to fasten on him 
the charge of aueler, and the continued outbursts of pop- 
ular execration throughout the summer and autumn of 
1804. In the midst of the clamor and passion he was 
invariably calm and unperturbed. He jocularly informed 
his yer Bo in her distress that the States of New York 
and New Jersey were having a contest as to which should 
enjoy the honor of hanging the Vice-President of the 
United States, that she should have due notice of the event 
as to time and place, and that she could *‘ rely on a great 
concourse of company, much gayety and many rare sights, 
such as the lion, the elephant, etc.’’ Meantime he advised 
her in his cool, easy way to be reading the ‘‘ Edinburgh 
Review ”’ and the ‘‘ British Critic,’’ and hoped that she 
would take care to read Quintilian in the original. 

But after this tumult had subsided, Theodosia, who in 
the end had to make her South Carolina home a refuge 
for him in his flight, was called upon to suffer still 
more poignant concern for her brilliant father. In 1806 
she journeyed with her infant from Philadelphia across 
Pennsylvania, stopping at Bedford Springs in the 
Alleghanies for the waters and the mountain air. She 
had consented to go with her father to Blennerhassett 
Island on the Ohio River, where he began his famous 
errand of adventure and intrigue through the Southwest to 
New Orleans. She so charmed Blennerhassett and his 
wife that the latter afterward declared she could never love 
-~ other of her own sex as she did her. 

Mrs. Alston knew little or nothing of’ the designs of her 
father when he left her to engage in his mysterious 
expedition. But the gardener on the island received an 
impression that a movement was on foot by which Colonel 
Burr was to become King of Mexico, and his daughter 
the Queen. Others believed that a conspiracy had been 
formed for the seizure and occupation of Texas, then a 
part of Mexico, and that an attempt would be made to 
detach the new Louisiana territory from the Union. Inthe 
distribution of honors and places it was also represented 
that Aaron Burr was to be Emperor ; Joseph Alston, head 
of the nobility and Chief Minister ; Theodosia Burr Alston, 
chief lady of the court and empire ; General Wilkinson, 
chief of the army; Blennerhassett, Minister to the Court 
of St. James, and possibly Commodore Truxtun as chief 
of the navy, with New Orleans as capital of the empire. 
In that city a dinner was given to Burr at which ‘‘ a /a 
santé Madame Alston’’ was the first toast at every table. 


a 
Unswerving Loyalty to Her Father 


T LAST his movements drew upon him the suspicion of 
the Federal Government, and Jefferson, as President, 
proclaimed him a public enemy, ordered his arrest and 
authorized his prosecution for treason. The first time 
Burr was ever seen unmanned was when, after having 
been arrested in Alabama disguised as a boatman and 
having been carried into South Carolina, he conceived the 
idea that in the State of his influential son-in-law he might 
escape. Jumping irom his horse, and claiming the protec- 
tion of the civil authorities, he was ordered by his military 
guards to remount. He refused, and one of them, a man 
of great strength, picked him up bodily, as if he were a 
child, and placed him again in the saddle. 

It is said that on this occasion he lost control of his 
nerves and was seen to shed tears. The journey resumed, 
he was conveyed to Richmond, Virginia, to appear before 
Chief Justice Marshall, and the whole machinery of the 
Jefferson Administration was put in motion to convict 
him. The proceedings were long, varied and uncertain, 
and occupied the greater part of the summer and autumn 
of 1807. 

Alston in a public letter solemnly declared that he was 
ignorant of any treasonable design on the part of his 
father-in-law, and warmly repelled the charge that he was 
in complicity with an undertaking which he pronounced 
to be so manifestly absurd and hopeless as that of a dis- 
memberment of the Union. But Theodosia was thrown into 
great distress. She insisted that her duty was to be at 
Richmond by her father’s side. He sent word to her that 
she had read her histories of Greece and Rome in vain if 
she had not noted how men of virtue, independence and 
talent had been vindictively persecuted ; facetiously begged 
her to make an essay on such cases, and admonished her to 
manifest no signs of weakness or alarm. Blennerhassett, 
who notwithstanding his rupture with her father, said that 
she had inspired in him a warmth of attachment that could 
never diminish, and thought there was nothing more touch- 
ing in human history than the hurried letters, blotted with 
tears, in which she announced her daily progress, for she 
was too weak to travel with the rapidity of the mail. 
When Burr heard that she was on her way to the Virginia 
capital he enjoined her to be calm. ‘‘ Remember,” he 
said, ‘‘ no agitations, no complaints or fears or anxieties 
on the road, or I renounce thee.’’ 


at 
The Faithful Daughter at the Great Trial 


A‘! RICHMOND the youthful matron created a sensation. 
Compliment, flattery and sympathy were plentifully 
bestowed upon her. Never before, she said, had she 
received so many delicate attentions from strangers. She 
served for a time as her father’s housekeeper or attendant 
in the apartments of the prison in which he was guarded. 
No court in this country had ever presented a more 
impressive spectacle than on the day when the third Vice- 
President of the United States was arraigned as a traitor ; 
for on the bench sat the most renowned of all the long line 
of jurists of the Supreme Court, John Marshall, while the 
courtroom and the streets about the famous Capitol, which 
still exists among the most venerated of the historic build- 
ings of Virginia, were crowded with witnesses, lawyers 
and public men from all parts of the country. It was not 
until September that the jury brought in a verdict that 
Burr was not proved to be guilty under the indictment 
and the evidence submitted. Theodosia, radiant with joy, 
appeared in the streets of the town for a long walk with 
her father, amidst the admiration of his partisans. She 
had won the hearts of even his enemies with her beauty, 
and still more with her filial devotion. Indeed, the 
rugged, burly and eccentric Luther Martin, conspicuous 
among great advocates at the American bar, who was 
chief counsel for Burr, and whose speech in his defense 





lasted for fourteen hours, was so enraptured with her that 
his enthusiasm partook almost of the nature of idolatry. 

The further proceedings which had been meditated by 
the Federal Government were dropped, for Burr’s most 
uncharitable foes must have been satisfied with the new 
outbursts of popular feeling which his acquittal raised 
against him. He could not appear in public without 
taking the risk of personal insult or of being mobbed. 
Finally he decided to go abroad, and he had to go to pains 
to conceal his departure from New York and to pass him- 
self off underan assumed name. He instructed Theodosia 
to have paragraphs printed in the newspapers, after his 
ship had sailed, that he had retired to Canada. Indeed, 
the father and daughter behaved like a ee hunted con- 
spirators. She was with him until the last words of love 
and parting were spoken. Then he tore himself from her 
arms and stole away to the boat that had been hired to 
take him to the vessel in waiting. 

Burr’s journey in Europe exposed him to the hardships 
of a wandering exile, whom England would not allow to 
remain within her borders, and whose movements even 
Napoleon is said to have glanced at with some suspicion. 
Sometimes he wrote to Theodosia that he did not have 
sixpence to pay the postage upon his letters, how it 
grieved him in Paris to find rice at fourpence, and how he 
cooked meat and potatoes in his small room when he 
had hardly a penny in his pocket. 


eX 
The World Turned its Back on Her 


[URING his European exile Burr was full of schemes for 

obtaining money, such as improving the steam engine, 
or making vinegar out of wood, or es in shares of 
the Holland Land Company, or selling a new process for 
making false teeth. 

Upon the daughter, too, at home, fell much of the cloud 
of odium which he had fled to escape. ‘‘ The world,”’ 
she wrote to him, ‘‘ begins to cool terribly around me. 
You would be surprised to know how many I supposed 
attached to me have abandoned the sorry, losing game of 
disinterested friendship.’’ But there was never a moment 
when her splendid loyalty to him wavered. Indeed, she 
said she would rather not live at all than not be the 
daughter of such a man. To help him she would have 
been willing to leave her husband. Yet so unpopular 
was Burr at this time that when she wrote to Albert 
Gallatin to ask whether it would be safe for her father to 
come home, she spoke of it as a subject dangerous even 
to mention. She also pleaded pathetically with Dolly 
Madison to use her influence with her husband, President 
Madison, to permit the penniless wanderer to return. 

At length, after nearly four years’ absence, Burr ven- 
tured back to the United States. He had left his country 
under the name of Edwards; he came home under the 
name of Arnot. As soon as it was safe for him to do so 
he announced his identity in New York and began to lay 
plans for a new career. Theodosia’s boy, whom the 
family regarded much as the unfortunate little Duke de 
Reichstadt was as a possible inheritor of Napoleon’s 
greatness, was only three years old when Burr began to 
»rescribe an education for him, too. Heremarked that he 
1ad studied every pothook and stroke in the lad’s first per- 
formance with his pen to discover in it the marks of genius. 
It was now the ambition of his noble-minded mother to 
hold before him his grandfather as a brave, great and 
unfortunate man, with the hope that the time might yet 
come when he would grow up to clear away the shadows 
that clouded a once honored name. 

But hardly had the exile returned when the news came 
to him from South Carolina that the little fellow had 
passed away. The sunshine that was still left in the life of 
the Alstons was darkened forever. The agonized father 
wrote to Burr: ‘‘ Our companion, our friend who was to 
have transmitted down the mingled blood of Theodosia and 
myself, who was to have redeemed all your glory and shed 
new lustre on our families ; that boy, at once our happi- 
ness and our pride, is taken from us—is dead. We saw 
him dead. My own hands surrendered him to the grave. 
Yet we are living. But it is past. [| will not conceal from 
you that life is a burden which, heavy as it is, we shall 
both support, if not with dignity, at least with firmness. 
Theodosia has endured all that a young wife could endure, 
but her admirable mind will triumph. She supports her- 
self in a manner worthy of your daughter.”’ 


a 
Sad Fate of the Brilliant Beauty 


UT the two men had still to drink to the last dregs their 
cup of sorrow. Alston was anxious to serve with the 
American army against the British in Canada. Theodosia 
showed signs of wasting; she complained of an almost 
incessant fever, and her husband advised her that she 
should leave ‘‘ The Oaks”’ and join her father in New York. 
She was only twenty-nine years old when she sailed from 
Charleston in a vessel which was never heard of after leav- 
ing port. 

In her happier days Theodosia had once confessed that 
she feared to die, that death indeed was ever to be 
dreaded, that her husband had made her fond of life, but 
if death were to come for her she hoped for happiness 
in the next world, for ‘‘I have not been bad,’ she 
said, ‘‘in this.’’ It was then that she expressed the wish 
that her body might not, as was usual with corpses, be 
undressed and washed. ‘‘I am pure enough thus to 
return to dust. Why then expose my person? Pray, see 
to this. If it does not appear contradictory or silly, | beg 
to be kept as long as it is possible to do so before I am 
consigned to earth.”’ 

The stricken Alston, weary of his honors as Governor 
of South Carolina, lived only three years more, his mind a 
prey to his great loss. ‘‘ The man who has been deemed 
worthy of the heart of Theodosia Burr,’”’ he muvuaned, 
‘* and who has felt what it was to be blessed with such a 
woman’s love, will never forget his elevation.’’ But the 
supreme idol of the beautiful woman’s affection, who in 
her sight was never fallen, lived on for a quarter of a cen- 
tury, and to her was given the mercy of not witnessing 
the long years of Aaron Burr’s sad and dishonored age. 


oat) 


ci The sixth article of this series will be printed in the next (the March) 
issue of the JOURNAL, Mr. Perrine telling of 


‘The Most Beautiful of All the Girls of Kentucky ”’ 


Such was Sally Ward, for whom shoes, sleeves, hats and horses were 
named. The highest encomium for a thoroughbred Kentucky horse was 
to call it “‘a perfect Sally Ward.” Her dashing escapades in the saddle, 
as, for instance, when she urged her horse up the steps to the second 
story of the famous Galt House, became historical. 

















First ACT — Miss Barker: *‘ The Honorable Mrs. Jamieson is asleep! 


She cannot pay our society a greater compliment” 


TRe~Cranford” Pla 


A Three-Act Play Adapted from Mrs. Gaskell’s Famous Story, “ Cranford” 


By MARGUERITE MERINGTON 


WITH PICTURES BY REGINALD B. BIRCH, ILLUSTRATOR OF “LITTLE LORD FAUNTLEROY,” ETC. 








This play is laid in Cranford, an English village, somewhere in the eighteen-thirties. In the 
representation violent or melodramatic effects must not be attempted; the tone is in pastel 
colors; the atmosphere is that of Chippendale furniture, potpourri and lavender; quaint 
courtesies and ceremonies going hand in hand with pinched means and faded elegancies. 

Amateurs who present this play will do well to prepare themselves by reading Mrs. Gaskell’s 
classic tale, ‘‘ Cranford,” choosing the edition illustrated by Hugh Thompson, in order to get 
an idea about the appropriate costumes to be worn. It would be well, also, to look back 
into the history of Cranford’s day, till they can fancy that William the Fourth and Adelaide 


are on the throne; that whenever he rides abroad the old Duke of Wellington is cheered for 
his famous victories over the French; that ladies who cannot afford Sedan chairs clatter home 
from tea-parties on pattens; and that a little maiden named Victoria is learning to be Queen. 
A SPECIAL WORD: All rights in this play are reserved by THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 
But permission is hereby granted to the readers of this magazine for an amateur production 
of this play limited to one performance only. The request is simply made that there shall be 
printed on each program the following acknowledgment: ‘‘ This play is produced by special 
permission of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL,’’ Professional performances are forbidden. 








THE PEOPLE IN THE PLAY 


Miss MATILDA JENKYNS (MISS 
MATTIE) 

Miss BETTY BARKER 

Mrs, FITZ-ADAM 

THE HONORABLE Mes. JAMIESON 

MARY SMITH 

LAbyY GLENMIRE 

Mrs. FORRESTER 

MARTHA 

Miss POLE 

PETER MARMADUKE ARLEY 


JENKYNS 
OS 
First Act 


[Scene: Miss MATTIE’S 
drawing-room. Two 
doors—one for visitors 
and one leading to bed- 
rooms. Window, centre- 
table, small table and side - 
board, family portraits. 
Clock, sofa, screen; if 
possible, old-fashioned 
piano. Chairs arranged 
Jor company. Grate fire. 
Furniture cld and worn, 
but good. Everything de- 
notes refinement. Path- 
ways of newspapers 
stitched together lead from 





Forrester will know; she 
was born a Tyrrell—and, of 
course, the family is intimate 
with royalty, since it was a 
Tyrrell who accidentally 
shot King William Rufus. 

Miss Poe: But that was 
nearly a thousand years ago ! 

Miss MArttTieE: Still those 
things are hereditary. 

MARTHA (at door, an- 
nouncing): Mrs. Forrester. 
[Euter Mrs. FORRESTER. 

Miss Mattie and Miss 
PoLe: How fortunate ! 

Mrs. FORRESTER : I must 
apologize for coming so 
early, but the fact is—about 
Lady Glenmire 

Miss Mattie and Miss 
PoLe: Yes, yes; Lady 
Glenmire ! 

Mrs. FORRESTER (hand fo 
ear): Eh? Not able to ac- 
cept? How fortunate ! 

Miss Matti£ and Miss 
POLE (amazed) : What? 

Mrs. FORRESTER: The 
truth is, I find myself some- 
what embarrassed —— My 
Lady —Your Ladyship——- 
What is the approved genteel 








door to table and chairs. 
MARTHA is discovered 

kneeling to pin down the 

last pathway; Miss 

MATTIE arranging flowers 

in china bowl; MAry at 

table standing guard over 
two candles, one of which 
islighted. As soonas this 
has burnt down a little she 

blows it out after having lil 

the other with a paper spill. 

Al silent minute must pass 

for the audience to grasp 

the spirit and meaning of 
the scene. 

Miss Mattie (giving final 
touch): There! Now we 
areready! (Looks at clock.) 
The ladies will be here in ten 
minutes. Martha, put on 
your clean cap and apron. 

MARTHA (rising): Very 
well, ma’am. [/-vit. 


ot 


Miss Marrre: And, 
Mary, my dear, light both 
candles the moment you hear 
a double knock. 

Mary: Yes, Miss Mattie. 
(Double knock heard.) 
rhere’s some one already. 
| Lights both candles. 

MARTHA (at door, an- 
nouncing): Miss Pole. 





form? 
[Miss MATTIE and Miss 
POLE exchange glances. 


ox 


Miss PoLe: We counted 
on your being able to instruct 
us— you having been borna 
Tyrrell ! 

Mrs. Forrester: But 
that was so long ago —— 
mean, since our family acci- 
dentally shot royalty. 

Miss MatTrTieE: If poor 
Peter were here he could tell 
us, since he was named after 
a Lord— Peter Marmaduke 
Arley Jenkyns—after Lord 
Arley, of Arley Hall. 

Miss Poe: There is one 
person who could help us— 
Miss Betty Barker. Her late 
sister was maid to the 
Honorable Mrs. Jamieson. 

Miss Mattie: My dear, 
we could hardly condescend 
to seek such aid from one 
who, however esteemed, is 
but a retired milliner, 

Miss Po.Le: My dear, 
Betty Barker is a most re- 
spectable woman. She 
keeps a cow ! 

Mrs. FORRESTER : Never- 
theless 

Miss PoLe: And in her 
milliner days she never 











[Miss PoLe enters hurriedly. 
_Miss PoLe: Yes, I know 
I’m too early, but I want to 
ask you——— Mary, my dear, 
this is hardly a subject to discuss before a young person. 

Miss Martie: Go see to the teacups, my love. 

Mary: Yes, Miss Mattie. [ Z-ri¢. 

Miss POLE: No, Matilda, nothing is the matter. I came 
to ask, is it true that Lady Glenmire is to be of the party ? 

Miss MATTIE: Quite true! Hearing that Lady Glenmire 
had come to visit her sister-in-law, the Honorable Mrs. 
Jamieson, I immediately called to pay my respects to 
Lady Glenmire, but finding that Lady Glenmire and the 


THIrD ACT— Final Tableau. Martha at door, announcing Signor Brunoni 


Honorable Mrs. Jamieson were out driving I left a note, 
begging the Honorable Mrs. Jamieson to bring her sister- 
in-law, Lady Glenmire, to my little party. 

Miss PoLe (impressed): Fancy! You'll think me 
inexcusably ignorant, but I’m puzzled just how to address 
Lady Glenmire. Does one say My Lady, or Your 
Ladyship, where one says You to a common person ? 

Miss Martie (lakes off spectacles, flustered): Dear, 
dear I never thought of that! However, Mrs. 





made bonnets for any one 
without a pedigree. 

Miss Mattie: Notwith- 
standing 

Miss PoLe: Oh, I should not ask her in so many words ; 
I should just lead the conversation that way and observe 
what she would say. 

MarTHA (a/ door, announcing): Miss Betty Barker. 

At_: Ah! How fortunate ! 
[Miss Betty BARKER enters. 

Miss BARKER: My dear Miss Jenkyns Ladies ! 
(Courtesies.) You'll pardon this intrusion? I came 
before the designated hour to suggest that as a lady of 
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title is to be of the company you might wish to be relieved 
of my unpatrician presence. 

Miss astm : y dear Miss Barker—not at all! An 
invitation once given cannot be retracted. 

Mrs. Forrester : Certainly not! 

Miss BARKER (courtesies): | cannot express my sense 
of the honor. Although a retired milliner I understand 
the difference between ranks. 

Miss PoLe: Highly proper ! 

Miss BARKER 2 took the liberty of bringing a little 
offering for the repast —— a Id of marmalade), put 
up with my own hands. Lady Glenmire being Scotch, 
it may prove acceptable to Her yr ty B 

Miss Mattie, Miss PoLe and Mrs. FORRESTER (so/to 
voce): Her Ladyship ! 

Miss BARKER: With your permission, Miss Jenkyns, 
I'll give it in charge of Martha. [/2i7. 

iss Mattie, Miss PoLte and Mrs. FORRESTER 
(repeal): Her Ladyship ! 

Miss PoLe: Yes, yes, when you speak of her—but 
how about when you speak to her? Answer me that ! 

Mrs. Forrester: Eh? [Shakes head, puzzled. 

Miss MatTTiE: Dear, dear! It makes me feel dizzy. 

MARTHA (al door, ry : Mrs. Fitz-Adam ! 

Miss PoLe: Molly Hoggins before her marriage! ’Sh! 
Not a word of our difficulty to her. 

[ Enter Mrs. Fitz-ApDaAm. 

Mrs. Fitz-AbAm: Miss Mattie — Miss Jenkyns, ma’am, 
I wish to withdraw my flattered apoemeante of your invita- 
tion—— Oh, dear Miss Mattie, do let me off ! 

Miss Mattie: But, my dear Mrs. Fitz-Adam, why? 

Mrs. Fitz-ApamM: The distinction was overwhelming 
when you invited me to meet the Honorable Mrs. Jamieson, 
but when you add the widow of a baronet the mere 
thought makes me break out in a cold sweat. [Wipes 
brow ; ladies shudder at *‘ sweat.”’ 
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Miss Mattie: My dear, it would give the false impres- 
sion that Cranford is unaccustomed to the peerage. 

Mrs. ForRESTER : Certainly. 

Mrs. Fitz-Apam (removing calash): As you will. 
But, Miss Jenkyns, how does one address Lady Glenmire? 

Miss MATTIE (embarrassed): 1|—— 

Mrs. Fitz-Apam: Mrs. Forrester, you being a Tyrrell —— 

Mrs. ForRESTER: Eh? 

Miss Pove (fo Mrs. Fitz-ApAM): My good soul, when 
will you learn the impropriety of asking questions ? 

Mrs. Fitz-Apam: I beg your pardon, ladies. 

[ The ladies are removing wraps, ja on dress caps, 
etc. Mary slips quietly in and assists them and takes 
wraps into bedroom. Loud double knock heard. 

ALL (excited) : There they are! 

Miss Poe (fo Mary): Help me pin on my brooches, 
love. I feel positively undressed without a variety of 
brooches about my person. 

MARTHA (at door, announcing): The Honorable Mrs. 

amieson and Lady Glenmire ! 

Enter Mrs. JAMIESON and LADY GLENMIRE without 
wraps. Miss BARKER /ollows deferentially. Ladies 
courtesy ; Miss MATTIE advances, greeting. 

Mrs. toamean (introducing): My sister-in-law, Lady 
Glenmire. [Ad courtesy. 

Miss Mattie (introducing): Mrs. Forrester, née 
Tyrrell ; Miss Pole; Mrs. Fitz-Adam ; my little protégée, 
Mary Smith ; and Miss Betty Barker. [ach courtesies. 

Miss BARKER (courtesying): Madam! Your Ladyship ! 

LADIES (aside): It is Your Ladyship ! 

Lapy GLENMIRE: I’m vera pleased to meet ye. 

Miss BARKER: How affable ! 

Mrs. Fitz-ApAM: What condescension. [Ladies sit. 

Miss POLE (aside): Ten _— would purchase every- 
thing she has on, lace and all ! 

(MARTHA has brought in tea tray ; MARY assists in serving 
ladies. Mrs. JAMIESON carries basket holding pet dog. 
Mrs. JAMIESON (refusing tea): No, thank you. But 

hand me the cream-jug and saucer, please. (She empties 

contents of cream-jug into saucer and feeds dog.) ear 
little Carlo is so fastidious, he never will touch milk. 

Miss POLE (aside) : She has used up all the cream. 
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Mrs. JAMIESON : Dear little fellow, will some one put 
him to sleep? (7o Miss BARKER, who approaches and 
holds out arms): Do you mind? 

Miss BARKER (faking basket): Madam, I love dogs. 
[ Painful pause. 

Miss PoLe: Has Your Ladyship been to Court lately ? 
[Ladies brighten. 

Lapy GLENMIRE: I never was there in a’ my life! 
[ Ladies disappointed. ” 

Miss POLE (aside): Dear me, I should have liked toask 
after the dear Queen from some one who had seen her. 

Lapy GLENMIRE: Maybe some of ye wull have been in 
Edinboro? [Ladies shake heads sadly. 

Miss Poe: I had an uncle who once passed a night there. 

Lapy GLENMIRE: Now that’s vera pleasant and 
freendly, as it were! [Ladies murmur, pleased. 

Miss BARKER: How affable ! 

Mrs. Fitz-ApAmM : What condescension ! 

Miss Mattie: Shall we make a pool at Preference, 
Your Ladyship ——? 

Lapy GLENMIRE : Delighted ! 

[MARTHA removes tea things, and exit. Miss MATTIE Seats 
LaDy GLENMIRE at centre-lable, Miss POLE and Mrs. 
FORRESTER also take places there; Mrs. Fitz-ADAM 
and Miss BARKER sif with cards and cribbage board at 
small table ; Mrs. JAMIESON, in armchair, falls asleep. 
Miss Mattie (placing Mary ai side sabia} Here, my 

love, are some fashion plates—quite recent ones—not 

more than seven years old! [She fakes vacant place at 
centre-table, cards are dealt and game begins. 

Miss Matti: Spades are trumps, Your Ladyship ! 

Miss BARKER: Fifteen two, fifteen four —— 

Mrs. Forrester : Your Ladyship is a complete author- 
ity as to Ombre and Quadrille. 

Mrs. Fitz-ApaAm: Jack’s up! 

Miss BARKER : Not jack, dear lady —in the presence of 


——- e—knave! 
iss PoLE: Your Ladyship holds Spadille. 

Mrs. Fitz-Apam : A fig for his heels !——-. When I think 
that I am moving in the same circle as the peerage | tell 
you, Miss Barker, I go into a cold sweat. 
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Miss BARKER: My good soul, in the presence of the 
peerage one does not sweat — one perspires. i 

Miss Mattiz (4o Mrs. ForRkESTER): What is the differ- 
ence between Spadille and Manille? I can’t recall. 

Mrs. FoRRESTER: Eh? 

Lapigs : The trick is Your Ladyship’s. Your Ladyship 
wins! [Mrs. JAMIESON gives slight snore. 

Miss BARKER: The Honorable Mrs. Jamieson is asleep! 
She cannot pay our society a greater compliment. 

[Loud double knock; Mrs. JAMIESON opens eyes. 

Mrs. JAmiEson : I closed my eyes because of the lights, 
but I have been listening with great pleasure to your 
agreeable and instructive conversation. 

MARTHA (advancing) : The Honorable Mrs. Jamieson’s 
Sedan chair is waiting. [/it. 

[Mary fetches wraps from bedroom and assists ladies. 
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Mrs. FoRRESTER : By-the-way, I hope there is no truth 
in the rumor that Reuusheeaioars are infesting Cranford. 

LapiEs (agilated): What! Housebreakers ? 

Miss PoLe: You haven’t heard? A murderous gang! 
A leg of mutton has been stolen from Mr. Hoggins. 

LapiEs (shuddering) : How blood-curdling ! 

Mrs. Fitrz-ApAM: Ladies—begging pardon—Tom 
Hoggins—that’s my brother—swears it was the cat. 

LapiEs: Impossible ! 

Miss PoLe: My opinion is that the Turkish conjurer, 
Signor Brunoni, who gave an exhibition, is the ringleader. 
Well, thank fortune, I, for one, am not afraid ! 

[Knock heard. Ladies all start nervously and Miss POLE 
shrieks with fright. 

MARTHA (at door, announcing): Mrs. Forrester’s 
jenny, Miss Pole’s Betsy, Miss Barker’s Peggy, and Mrs. 
*itz-Adam’s man, with lanterns. 

Mrs. JAMIESON (lakes Carlo): Come, my dear. Mulliner 
does not like to be kept waiting (40 Lapy GLENMIRE)/. 
Don’t you all find it unpleasant walking ? (¢o ladies). 

Miss PoLE: Oh, no; such good exercise ! 

Mrs. ForRESTER : Such a refreshment after a party. 

Miss BARKER: Such an opportunity to study astronomy. 

Mrs. JAMIESON: Miss Jenkyns! Ladies! [Courtesies. 

Lapy GLENMIRE: Gude-nicht to ye! [Courtesies. 

Mrs. Firz-ApAM: What condescension ! 

LADIES (form an avenue for MRS. JAMIESON and LADY 
GLENMIRE, and courtesy): Madam! Your Ladyship. 
[Mrs. ForRESTER, Miss POLE, Miss BARKER and Mrs. 

Fitz-ADAM courtesy to Miss MATTIE, bid her good-night 

with murmurs of “‘ such a delightful party,” and exit. 

Mary: It went off beautifully, dear Miss Mattie. 

Miss MATTIE: Well, love, | think the ladies enjoyed 
themselves. The Honorable Mrs. Jamieson always is such 
——— company, and Her Ladyship is affability itself. 
[MARTHA enters, draws curtains; Mary assists her. 

Miss Mattie fakes a toy ball from her pocket, and, with 

care and ceremony, kneeling, rolls it under the sofa. 

MARTHA (surprised) : Lor’s sakes, ma’am ! 

Mary: Miss Mattie! Is this a new game? 

Miss MATTIE (rising, having picked up ball from other 
side of sofa): A precaution. If the ball comes out on the 
other side I know that there is not a man hidden there ! 
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[Loud double knock. Miss MATTIE and MARTHA shriek. 

MARTHA: It’s them dratted robbers ! 

Miss Mattie: Martha! What an ungenteel expression. 
(Picks up footstool and goes to window, opening it.) M 
dears, don’t be po decanel If it is a masked man I shall 
drop this on his head! (Cad/s:) Who is there ? 

a POLE (under window): It’s 1! Do let me in! 

Mary and Miss MATTIE (amazed): It’s Miss Pole ! 
[MARTHA exits quickly. 

Miss MATTIE (nervously): Mary, my dear— Miss Pole 
is SO courageous —don’t mention my little precaution. 

Mary: Not for the world, Miss Mattie ! 

[Znter Miss POLE, carrying basket and man’s hat. 

Miss PoLeE: I packed up all my silver, and Betty and I 
ran over — (fakes breath). 1 had a nervous fear that your 
house might be attacked, so I came to the rescue. 

Miss Mattie: How kind ! 

Miss PoLeE : I stopped at the surgery to borrow one of 
Mr. Hoggins’s old hats to hang in the lobby. Then in 
case of robbers we can call out Richard, James or John, as 
if a possé of man-servants were on the premises. Positively 
I should enjoy an encounter with the ruffians. 

[Man's shadow seen on wall opposite door. Miss PoLe 
shrieks and gets behind screen. 

Miss MATTIE (firmly) : Who is that? 

Miss Poe (head out): Don’t ask him who he is! Tell 
him to go away ! 

MARTHA (entering): Please, ma’am, it’s only Jim 
Hearn—the lad as would like to keep company with 
me— if you allowed followers, ma’am — and he just stopped 
in to say that whenever we’re attacked if we send for him 
he’ll only be too happy to defend us. 

Miss Mattie: It is very kind of the young man. Give 
him this half crown, Martha. [Gives MARTHA coin. 

MARTHA: Yes, ma’am, and thank you kindly. I'll see 
that he puts it by against we get married, ma’am! [ Going. 

Miss MATTIE (calling after her): Oh, Martha—be 
sure to lock the door fast after the young man. 

MARTHA: Yes, ma’am! No fear of that! [/-vi¢. 

Miss POLE (emerging): There! You see the folly of 
vain alarms! [Suddenly shrieks. 

Miss Matti£ and Mary: What is the matter ? 

Miss Po.Le: That strange, uncanny sound! (Lis/ens.) 
There it is again! [Ad Usten. A loud kiss is heard. 

Miss MattTiE: Dear, dear! I believe it’s —kissing. 
[Miss PoLe throws up her hands in horror; Mary 

laughs ; Miss MATTIE shakes her head solemnly. 


CURTAIN 
Sica 
Second Act 


Same Scene: Morning 


[Discovered: Mrs. Forrester, bonneted, talking to 
Mary, who holds dainty glass bowl. 
Mrs. ForRRESTER: You say he is better, my love? 
Mary: Oh, yes, dear Mrs. Forrester. And I know he 
will relish this delicious bread jelly of yours. [/%acing 
bow! on tray on table. 





Mrs. ForrESTER: Made from a receipt that has been in 
the Tyrrell family ever since we accidentally shot royalty. 
[Enter Mrs. Fitz-AbDAM carrying basket of fruit. 

Mrs. Fitz-ADAM (courtesying): Mrs. Forrester— Miss 
Smith! The poor dear foreign gentleman—the conjurer 
— Signor Brunoni. Perhaps a few apricots will relieve his 
broken leg. 

Mary: How good of you, dear Mrs. Fitz-Adam ! (Places 
basket on tray.) Every one is so kind. 

[Enter Miss BARKER with dish. 

Miss BARKER (courtlesying): Miss Smith! Ladies! 
Hearing of the poor Signor’s accident, and that Miss 
Jenkyns had nobly taken him under her hospitable roof 
— (gives dish to Mary). Little Cupids, my dear! 

Mary: Thank you so much, dear Miss Barker ! 

Miss PoLe (entering briskly): Well! I could hardly 


‘ believe my ears—a runaway horse in Cranford ! 


Mrs. FORRESTER: Thank Heaven the accident was 
not fatal; it would have seemed such inhospitable treat- 
ment of a foreigner ! 

Mary: Oh, but he is not a foreigner! His real name 
is not Signor Brunoni ; it is Samuel Brown! 

Miss PoLe: Fancy! And evil-minded persons suspected 
that poor dear man of being an abandoned Italian house- 
breaker! [Ladies murmur, shocked. 

[Enter hurriedly Miss Mattie, bonneted. 

Miss Mattie: Good-morning, ladies! You'll excuse 
my having been away. I just ran out to purchase a few 
remedies. [ 7akes bottles from reticule. 

Mrs. ForrEsSTER: At the risk of appearing indelicate — 
Miss Jenkyns must not bear all the expense! [Ladies 
murmur assent. 

Miss MAtTtTIE: Dear, kind friends—I can well afford 
it! Besides, there is a reason— it is a melancholy pleasure 
—I [Breaks down, goes up toward back of stage and 
gazes at picture. 

Miss PoLe: What in the name of fortune does she mean ? 

Mary: I'll tell you. (Ladies surround Mary, at front 
of stage.) It seems that this Samuel Brown was a soldier 
in India before he was a conjurer—and he once received 
great kindness from a gentleman he calls Aga Jenkyns 
—Miss Mattie thinks it may be the brother whom she 
engpenee dead. 

Mrs. ForRESTER : Poor Peter! What a handsome lad 
he was—— ’Sh! [Apprehensive lest Miss MATTIE may 
overhear. 

Miss PoLe: I remember as distinctly as if it were yes- 
terday! His father caned him for some boyish prank — 
he ran away and was never heard of again! ’Sh! 

Miss BARKER: Such a proud spirit! No doubt it came 
from being named after a Lord! ’Sh! 

Mrs. Firz-ApAmM: Poor Miss Jenkyns! ’Sh! 
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[Miss MATTIE joins group, having removed bonnet and 
recovered composure. 

Miss BARKER (hastily): We were saying how fortunate 
that the Honorable Mrs. Jamieson is away at ‘her favorite 
Spa. I only trust that all word of the regrettable but 
= = Tl accident has been kept from Lady Glenmire! 
The nerves of the aristocracy are so extraordinarily 
sensitive ! 

[Enter from bedroom VL.ADY GLENMIRE in while apron. 

Sensation among ladies. 

LADY GLENMIRE: Where is the warming-pan? [Grea/er 
sensation. 

LapiEs: The warming-pan ! 

[LADY GLENMIRE sees warming-pan in fireplace and 
crosses to get it. 

Miss BARKER: Your Ladyship—allow me—it is not 
meet that Your Ladyship should handle a culinary utensil ! 
[ 7rving to take warming-pan. 

Miss PoLeE: Permit me. [ 7rying fo take it. 

LADY GLENMIRE (preventing them): Nobody enters 
here foreby mysel’! By positive orders from Mr. Hoggins ! 
[Hatt into bedroom. Sensation. 

LApigs: From Mr. Hoggins ! 

Miss PoLe: Of course, Mr. Hoggins is an excellent 
person—professionally. | intrust my own teeth to his 
ministrations. But— lady Glenmire [shakes head. 

Mrs. ForRRESTER: Mr. Hoggins is an admirable doctor. 
I never hear of the dear Queen being ailing without wish- 
ing that she would send for Mr. Hoggins. But— Lady 
Glenmire —— [shakes head. 

Miss BARKER: [| take the liberty of concurring with you 
fully, madam, as to Mr. Hoggins’s skill. When my cow 
ne every hair singed off her poor hide by falling into a 
lime-pit it was Mr. Hoggins’s prescription that saved the 
poor darling’s life. 

Miss PoL_e: What did he order her? Syrup of squills 
or cupping ? 

Miss BARKER: No, madam! A flannel waistcoat and 
a pair of flannel drawers. 

[Ladies murmur, impressed, *‘ Wonderful.’’ 
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Miss Poe: I think, after all, it is the plebeian name of 
Hoggins that creates the social prejudice. 

Miss MATTIE: My dear, Piggins would be no better. 

Miss Poe: Still, we ought to remonstrate with Lady 
Glenmire. After all, she’s but a young thing—barely 
turned forty. [Ladies murmur assent. 

Miss Mattie: But who would venture—— [Ladies 
murmur, questioningly. 

Miss PoLe: I will doit myself. Did you ever know me 
to be afraid of anything ? 

[Enter from bedroom LAvyY GLENMIRE in bonnet and 
cloak. Ladies silent. 

Lapy GLENMIRE (/o Miss Mattie): You give him his 
draps— but don’t disturb him! I'll be back in an hour! 
[Ladies all courtesy. LADY GLENMIRE courtesies. F-xit. 

Miss PoLe: There! I meant to say something sarcas- 
tic! I dare say I shall think of the right thing to-night. 
[Ladies all rise to go. 

Mrs. FoRRESTER : Might we not let the matter rest till 
the return of the Honorable Mrs. Jamieson ? 

LADIES: Yes, yes—let us leave it to her. 

[Ladies take leave of Miss MATTIE and MARY, and exit. 

Miss Mattie: And now, Mary, my dear, goto Johnson’s 
and buy that silk for my new gown——[/aking samples 
Srom reticule. 








(CONTINUED ON PAGE 40) 


“The Gibson Play,” by Marguerite Merington, will be Given Next Month 


In THE Lapies’ Home Journat. The people of the play are some of the Gibson girls and men, appearing in the current series of pictures in “ Life,” under the title of “A Widow and Her Friends,”’ whom Miss Merington 
has vivified and set upon the stage. The illustrations, which will show the costumes of the players and suggest the chief situations, are by Charles Dana Gibson, the creator of the famous “‘ Gibson girl.” 



































THE PICTURESQUE HOME OF THE GOODNIGHT HERD OF BUFFALOES 


The Buffaloes of Goodnight Ranch 


Showing the Only Herd in the World Owned by a Woman 


HE herds of buffaloes and elks owned by Mrs. Mary 

A. Goodnight, of Goodnight, Texas, besides 

being one of the most interesting sights to later- 

day tourists in the Southwest, is the only herd in 

the world owned wholly by a woman. ‘The ani- 

mals have the run of ‘‘ the park,” a tract con- 

taining two square miles of land, which offers 

abundant pasture, except in the ‘winter season 

when the herds assemble at a common feeding-place 
where fodder is supplied them. 

The buffalo herd, now numbering about one hundred 
head — several animals have been sold to owners of private 
parks and to zodlogical gardens—had its origin in June, 
1879, when Colonel Charles Goodnight, ‘‘ The Father of 
the Panhandle of Tex: is,’’ ‘‘ roped’”’ two buffalo calves 
and gave them to his wife. She was much interested in 
the little waifs of the plain, was greatly delighted at the 
alacrity with which they learned to drink milk, and sur- 
prised at their appetites, which seemed to be insatiable, 
one of her pets taking as much as three gallons daily. 
Under such care they grew rapidly, but the one with the 
voracious thirst for milk acquired the knack of breaking 
down fences with great dexterity and committing other 
and similar depredations, and he was turned into beef — 
nearly a ton of it. But there were two or three calves left, 
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of cows, and is very gentle. But the full-blood buffaloes 
— of the Goodnight herd, at least — never repose full con- 
fidence in man. Big and powerful as they are they are 
timid and run away at the slightest alarm, although they 
have taken food from their owner’s hand from the oppo- 
site side of a fence ; nor will they attack unless wounded 
or driven into close quarters. Even with this reputation 
for timidity Mrs. Goodnight does not regard the pure-bred 
buffaloes as trustworthy, and does not consider it safe to 
go among them on foot. 

‘* We have about fifteen elks,”” Mrs. Goodnight explains 
in talking of the herds, of which she naturally is quite 
proud, ‘‘ and have had them about ten years. Westarted 
with one, and ina year bought three more. We have deer 
and antelopes, and did have wolves, taming the latter with 
the idea that we might employ them to iter their wild 
brethren within gunshot; but the domesticated ones be- 
came such a nuisance that we killed them. Like the elks, 
the deer do not thrive well, and the antelopes generally 
die before they are a year old. Captivity is fatal to them. 
I have never known one to be domesticated.”’ 

In the great park each animal herds with his kind. 
Even the pure-blood buffalo looks with a royal contempt 
upon his plebeian half-brother, the catalo, and the two keep 
wide apart in separate and distinct groups. 
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and visitors to Goodnight Ranch shared their owner’s 
admiration for the pretty, odd-looking baby bisons, and as 
it was becoming apparent that the buffalo would soon 
become extinct unless steps were taken to prevent the 
extermination, Mrs. Goodnight determined to collect a 
herd and prote ct them from the hunter. 
Two years later a neighboring ranchman captured two 
full-grown buffaloes and presented them to Mrs. 
Goodnight. Three calves were also added to her little 
group —the present of a brother. From that time on the 
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herd has grown and multiplied. Of the one hundred head 
more than half are pure bred, the remainder being 

cataloes,’’ as a cross between a buffalo and a Galloway 
cow is called. The cataloes have the same hump as the 
buffaloes, and shaggy hair, but their color varies from jet 
black to light brown, and they are most readily distin- 
guished from the pure bred by their horns, which are 
longer. The cataloes are also much more tractable, and 
can soon be taught to eat out of one’s hand, One brindle 
catalo, which was named ‘‘ Sister,’’ was found with a herd 


BUFFALOES AT GOODNIGHT RANCH 


To see the herd of buffaloes assembling at their accus- 
tomed drinking-place in the morning is to have an experi- 
ence that is met with in very few places in this country. 
From every section they come, the old bulls hulking along 
like so many elephants, stopping now and again to paw up 
the earth and wallow, or to bellow defiance at some rival 
in the herd. Such a sight arouses much interest on the 
part of the ‘‘ tenderfoot,’’ but to the old settler it only 
teebly suggests the past, when buffaloes literally swarmed 
over the plains — by tens and tens of thousands. 
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THE PATRIARCH OF THE HERD 


A POWER IN THE PAST 
7 
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THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 





The Problem of the Boy 


HE problem of the boy is the problem 
of the state. It is a many-sided prob- 
lem, capable of as many modes of 
treatment. It is treated here from 
the standpoint of the mother. 

For a boy there are three worlds: 
the world of home, the world of school 
and the world at large. Every boy, 
as he attains manhood, must take his 
place and act his part in the great 
seething sea of human affairs. 
Whether this part be prominent or 
obscure depends chiefly upon the indi- 
vidual ; but the nature of such promi- 
nence or obscurity is largely decided 
by his early training. This training 
begins at home. In the solving of 
the problem it is, therefore, with the factor of home life 
that we have first to deal. Of what sort shall that life be, 
and how long shall it continue in its integrity? In other 
words, how should hoys be treated at home, and at what 
age should they be sent to school ? 

Here, at the outset, I would lay down my first principle. 
To be a success, a boy's pre-scholastic career must be 
influenced and guided throughout by one consistent will -- 
and only one. 

Father and mother must reach their decisions by means 
of earnest, unselfish consultation, and, once reached, the 
must enact those decisions as with one heart and one soul. 
Or, the mother alone must think out her plan of procedure 
carefully and largely, and then it is necessary for her to 
cling to consistency as the chief jewel in her crown. 
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T® mission of this parental will is not to dwarf and 
thwart the child’s will, but to direct and encourage it. 
Will power is a man’s spiritual muscle. If it is ever to 
amount to anything it must be allowed free exercise 
within reasonable limits, and those limits must be con- 
stantly extended to suit the developing power. Judgment 
is the collective reactionary force of experience. Every 
child has a right to his own experience as fast and far as 
he is prepared to meet and profit by it. The difference 
between a child who is properly cared for and one who is 
not is that the first meets his experiences intelligently, 
bears them philosophically and profits by them invaria- 
bly, while the second bumps against them in the dark and 
wonders what it was that hit him, and why. It takes 
several bumps to knock in from the outside what might 
have been met half-way by wise and loving preparation. 

Children of normal parents are born neither selfish nor 
unselfish. The ability for good or evil lies latent at first, 
but develops and extends, like blood-circulation, wher- 
ever channels are provided. With the first hour of moth- 
erhood begins a mother’s responsibility. She has not to 
gain her influence : it is hers as soon as the child is hers. 
But she has to maintain, deserve and constantly increase it 
by making her own life, in every important particular, the 
model of what she would have his life to be. Love com- 

Is love ; truth compels truth ; nobility compels nobility. 

ove your children and they will love you in spite of all 
oi shortcomings ; keep faith with them and they will 

eep faith with you ; treat them courteously and they will 
be courteous ; maintain high ideals and they will follow 
them ; make them the centre of your life and they will 
make you the centre of their lives. This is not easy. If 
there a vocation which makes greater demands upon 
heart, soul, intellect and physique than this common 
vocation of motherhood I do not know what it is. Earth’s 
greatest rulers, legislators and philanthropists have been 
they who have reared her generations from the cradle to 
maturity, and then sat back among the fireside shadows 
with folded hands while their children praised them in the 
gates. It is certainly a grand calling. There is none 
other like it. But as the reward is great, so, also, is the 
danger great. 

The mother who knows her child’s constitution — 
mental, moral and physical—through and through, as 
she alone can know it, holds his future in her hands. That 
should be reward enough for renouncing her own present, 
as the world counts renunciation. In this, as in all other 
things, there can be no serving two masters. From the 
founding of nations to the founding of Christianity no 

eat object has ever been attained without a life laid 

own. But the mother’s life is like her Master’s in that 
she lays it down that she may take it again. 


or 


|" IS fair to conclude that since every child, in the begin- 

ning, has two parents the intention is that both shall be 
concerned in his rearing. There need be no hindrance in 
this, but rather a greater gain. Two heads are certainly 
better than one, provided they can think toward one end. 
Let that end be the absoiute best good of their child and 
there will be neither jealousy nor conflict. Where it is 
otherwise, where father and mother represent two fac- 
tions, the boy suffers unavoidably. Unless both recognize 
their mutual responsibility it is more than usual for each to 
lay it upon the other: the one in helplessness, the other 
in reproach. 
ae The boy is beyond me; he needs a man to control 
nim. 

‘* His mother has spoiled him ; she never had any sort 
of government.”’ . 

It is between these two rickety stools ‘that the boy is 
sure to fall. 

Again, a statement is frequently made, and advanced as 
an argument, which is both fallacious and pernicious. 


By CAROLINE LESLIE FIELD 


Men say: ‘‘ The boy must encounter all sorts of evil and 
hardship in the werd ; he may as well get used toit.’’ So 
they pitch him into school and college as they would pitch 
him into the sea to swim ; only, in the one case, they stay 
by to prevent his drowning, and in the other they leave 
him to struggle for life as best he can. It would be quite 
as secucnalile to present a month-old baby with a pork 
chop, on the ground that ‘‘ he will have to eat meat all 
his liie; let him begin young.’’ Yet even a man can 
understand that meat is for those who have cut their teeth, 
and that teething is often a precarious process. The fact 
is there is no such thing in Nature as ‘‘ all at once.’? The 
most startling and apparently sudden manifestations are 
prepared for by slow and sure degrees. Follow Nature’s 
methods and the suggestions afforded by your boy’s 
developing life and character. Follow—do not lead. 
Attempts to dictate forestall Nature, giving the child some- 
thing for which he is not ready, and invariably resulting in 
general discouragement and dismay. 


ot 


N UNPERVERTED child never asks foolish questions. It 
is a matter of as much moment to him to find out what 
makes the cat purr as it was to Newton to discover what 
made the apple fall, and a well-informed man is usually 
one whose mother always made it a point to give intelli- 
gent answers. The knowledge which a child acquires 
before he is ten years old is always the most important 
that is ever imparted to him. Hence the insane ‘folly of 
deputing the charge of this period of his life to illiterate 
employees. 

We are considering the problem of the boy, not that of 
the parent, yet those who are fortunate enough to solve 
the one will find that they have solved the other also. 
They cannot be separated. Give your boy all you have to 
give and you will find that he gives you double. The 
whole shilesesiey of life may be had, pure and simple, 
from that father of all philosophers—a child. Have no 
fear of sacrificing too much; you cannot. Spoiled chil- 
dren are not the children of self-sacrifice, but of selfishness 
and cowardice—the selfishness which seeks the easiest 
way ; the cowardice which shrinks from facing dangers 
thereby engendered. To my mind this question of family 
life resolves itself into two grand axioms : 

Home was made for the children; not the children for 
the home. 

The ultimate worth of those children will be as your 
faith in them and your devotion to them. 

At what age should a boy be sent to school? There are 
all sorts of contingencies in lite. No inflexible rule can be 
given for so flexible a thing as circumstance. Under 
ordinary conditions, however, and assuming that the boy 
has a home which is a home, it will be all the better for 
him if he never sees the inside of a school before he is 
twelve years old. By that time, under proper care, his 
moral sense will have developed, his health will have 
become established, his principles will be ready for use, 
and he will have given evidence of the natural bent of his 
mind and capacities. Moreover, if he has a brain worth 
having, and if that brain has been judiciously dealt with, 
he will be ready and eager for its larger development and 
use. Let him use it, but beware of its abuse! From the 
moment when he begins his school career three things 
should be insisted upon and rigorously maintained : That 
he undertake only such and so much work as he can do 
well and thoroughly ; that, having undertaken it, he do it 
well and thoroughly, and that he never work at all unless 
his physical condition is in all respects what it should be. 
To insure this.state of things no growing boy should study 
more than two hours a day, outside of school, and his 
meals and sleep should be regular and adequate. For the 
rest, keep him out-of-doors when conditions are favorable ; 
when they are unfavorable place the house at his service. 
My house has been, by turns, a railroad car, an ocean 
steamer, a carpenter’s shop, a gymnasium, a tennis court, 
a theatre, a toboggan slide, and a field for archery practice ; 
and I defy any one to put a house to better uses. 


ox 


T distinguishing feature of school life and influence is 

the fact that in its government and conduct are involved 
three several responsibilities: the parent’s, the teacher’s 
and the boy's. When these three are equally felt and 
acted upon we shall have the perfect system of education. 
Meantime, the thing that comes nearest to it is such a pri- 
vate school as one occasionally finds. | know that private 
schools are not possible for every one, nor even for many 
as compared with the vast throng of our population, but 
those who can command this system for their children are 
wise to do so, even at considerable sacrifice, provided they 
can command it at its best. I do not enter largely upon 
the subject of public schools because it never entered 
largely into my special problem—but I have studied the 


‘matter enough to hold a decided opinion. Public schools 


were created to meet a necessity, or, rather, were evolved 
from the necessity itself, and, in its way, there is nothing 
finer, as yet, than the school system of this country. 
Doubtless it will continue to improve upon itself, as it has 
improved upon what went before it, but when all is said in 
its praise that can be said there still remains, and always 
will remain, the fact that children were never intended to 
be brought up ‘‘ in platoons.’’ It is a substitute method 
—as orphan asylums, and Sunday-schools, and day nurs- 
eries are substitute methods—better than anything which 
the majority of children would have otherwise, but only 
a distant approach to what they are meant to have, ought 
to have, and what they will have when the law of evolution 
has worked its way with us a while longer. 


HEN the time comes for sharing one’s hitherto undi- 
vided authority it is essential that one should be well 
assured of the fitness of the new copartner. A school- 
master should, above all else, be a man eminently just, 
absolutely true, and one who has been, is, and always will 
be a boy at heart. He is not easy to find, but he can be 
found. Sucha man will not only deserve and command 
his pupils’ love and respect, but will have also a knowl- 
edge of human nature which will enable him to discrimi- 
nate wisely and to draw his lines of limitation straight and 
clear. Such a man has his rights. His work begins at a 
fixed point, and the material for that work should have 
been properly prepared before presenting it. It is too 
much to expect that, taking in hand fifty or a hundred 
odd boys already on the outer verge of childhood, he 
should do for them not only his own work, but also what 
their parents ought to have been doing for them from their 
cradles. Yet often this has not been done; more often it 
has been badly done, with the result of overwork and 
anxiety to the master, weariness and discouragement to 
the pupil, a loss to both which can never be made good, 
and sometimes, for the boy, expulsion from surroundings 
which might have been the making of him had he not 
proved unfit for them. 

Whose fault is it when a boy is expelled from such a 
school as this? Chiefly the fault of those who have made 
him what he is. Don’t blame the boy. He did not select 
his parents ; he did not bring himself into the world ; he 
did not lay down his own laws, and answer his own ques- 
tions, and set himself his own examples during that forma- 
tive period when impressions sink deeper, into more 
ona material, than ever again. The opinion which your 
»0y forms of the world, of himself and of you before he is 
twelve years old will be, substantially, the opinion which 
he retains for life. His actions will conform to his 
opinions, and the responsibility for these actions will rest, 
first, last and all the time, with you. 


ox 


OES the mother’s responsibility end where the master’s 
begins? Nota bit of it. She has to see that the rules 
of the school are just, and that the child obeys them; that 
the teacher’s rights are maintained, and the scholar’s also ; 
that mental requirement and physical fitness are duly bal- 
anced. Above all, she has to convince her child, by daily 
and hourly interest in his affairs, that nothing which con- 
cerns him fails to concern her also; that nothing of joy or 
sorrow can touch him ever so lightly without touching her 
to a greater degree. In other words, she must find her 
life in that of her child. If she seeks to save it in any 
other spirit she will lose it. In the highest and most seri- 
ous sense she will lose the child also. 

Given such a master and such a mother the boy’s 
responsibility becomes greatly simplified. It is merely the 
old responsibility broadened. Satisfying one he satisfies 
both. When this fails to be the case there is a flaw some- 
where. The training is not what it should be. Where 
does the fault lie? Always, in the last analysis, with the 
one who has the veto power. 

When shall a boy go forth into the wide world? There 
comes a moment when every cable must be cast off save 
those invisible strands of love, loyalty and association 
which the years of his youth should have been weaving 
taut and true against this very time. Heaven help the 
mother who has chosen to gather up other threads and let 
these fall! But just when does this moment come? 
There can be no fixed rule ; but because many must meet 
this crisis early it does not, therefore, follow that it should 
be hurled directly in the teeth of those who might defer it 
if they would. 

If possible keep your boy at home through at least the 
first two years of college life. To do this give up all else. 
Live in a hired house, in apartments, in a dry-goods box 
if need be, but, wherever you live, make it home and free to 
every interest of the boy. Remember that the rooms are 
college rooms, to be used for college purposes, filled with 
books, cushions, musical instruments, bats, balls, rackets, 
impedimenta of all sort, including other students. Wel- 
come your boy’s friends, wherever, whenever, and how 
many soever. Lay no restraint upon him save the con- 
tinual reminder of your love and presence in his life. It 
will be enough ; he will restrain himself. He will use his 
freedom without any temptation to abuse it. He will get 
his bearings, his second wind; will learn what to cleave 
to and what to cut loose from, and, by the time he is a 
junior, will have got up steam ; will be quite ready, if need 
be, to weigh anchor and yet not drift. 


ox 


| AM fully aware that these views are not those usually 

held by parents, especially by men. Nevertheless I hold 
them, have acted upon them for twenty-five years, and 
am daily more convinced of their soundness and _ prac- 
ticability. We do not send our ships to sea without 
pilots ; we do not throw our troops into the field undrilled 
and unofficered; we do not launch our daughters upon 
society unchaperoned, unguarded. But we fling our boys 
broadcast, to fall as they may by the wayside, among 
thorns, where hungry, hovering creatures are seeking what 
they may devour. Is it any wonder that the harvest so 
often fails? It will be a white day for this world when 
every mother of sons shall write this resoiution in her 
heart and bind it on her forehead : 

‘* The harvest shall fail through no neglect of mine. I 
will watch by the wayside, puil up the briers and do battle 
with the birds till the strong brown roots strike deep, and 
the brave, rich growth mounts high. Then I can go my 
way in peace, leaving the rest to Nature and to God.”’ 
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** THE ASTOUNDED 
COUNTED THEM. 


FAMILY COLLECTED THEIR LETTERS AND 
THERE WERE ONE HUNDRED AND EIGHTY-SIX ” 


The Successors of Mary the First 


Author of “A Singular Life,’’ ‘‘ The Madonna of the Tubs,”’ “ 


Chapter Ix— Miss Highwater; Hazel Blossoms 


, ISS HIGHWATER arrived with punctil- 
ious promptness, and in a snow- 
storm. She did not walk, and one 
would hardly say she got out of her 
cab. She was one of the persons 
of whom it might be natural to 
observe that she alighted from a 
carriage. She was a very good- 
looking woman, in the prime of life. 
If not precisely the lady, she had 
an insistent gentility. 

Rugby ran out to meet her, showing all his teeth. She 
wore a dark flannel street dress which Rugby seized by the 
hem and chewed at violently. ‘Then he drew off, planting 
his forepaws in the snow, and proceeded to shake the 
wearer energetically. Miss Highwater spun around like a 
tall top under the powerful jerks and twists of the setter. 
An authoritative command from the house led Rugby to 
exchange these hostilities for equally violent caresses 
which punctuated Miss Highwater’s dress with muddy 
footmarks at picturesque intervals. 

** She has an amiable expression,’’ remarked Mr. Hollis, 
looking over his wife’s shoulder at the stranger. 

“Oh!” said Perley. ‘‘ This is one of Rugby’s days. He 
has times when he would endanger the soul of an archangel.” 

Mrs. Hollis hurried down the wet steps with profuse, 
not to say abject, apologies for Rugby’s misdemeanor. 

‘* You must forgive the poor fellow. He doesn’t often 
do this ; he is so old, and we love him so much that we 
have given up whipping him. I don’t think it will happen 
again. I hope,’’ she added, ‘‘ that you are fond of dogs ?”’ 

‘“ They are not usual,’’ replied Miss Highwater severely. 
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In spite of this unlucky introduction Miss Highwater 
condescended to sit down and converse pleasantly with 
her employer. Mrs. Hollis felt as if she were entertaining 
a visitor, and introduced a series of vague and safe social 
topics, none of which verged on the domestic career. It 
was with positive embarrassment that she intimated that 
they lunched at half-past twelve. She mustered courage, 
however, to imply that they were very prompt, as Mr. 
Hollis must meet important engagements. 

When Miss Highwater came downstairs she inspected 
the kitchen with a remote eye, and said there was some- 
thing the matter with the fire, but that she would do the 
best she could. At twenty minutes past one Mrs. Hollis 
brought her husband a sandwich and a glass of milk. 
Nothing was cooked, and with this beginning the hungry 
student went to his work at a philanthropic committee 
meeting which was involved in chronic civil war. 


at 


" The Successors of Mary the First” was begun in the October, 1900, 
issue of the JOURNAL. 





the stove. 
overdue. 


frigidly. 


unprecedented dissipation on the part of 
master), pronounced the next breakfast excellent, and 


By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS 


Dinner was late also—three-quarters of an hour late. 
Miss Highwater said it was the draught. Breakfast was 
later—an hour and a half. Miss Highwater said it was 

Dinner the next day was only half an hour 
This Miss Highwater attributed to the coal. 
‘* The tide is coming,’’ observed the schoolmaster. 


He 


began to whistle a song that he and Perley liked : 


“The awful tide is rising, 
Rising for you and me!’ 


’ 


‘* She’s sure she’ll recall her knowledge of cooking after 


a while,’’ pleaded Mrs. Hollis the next morning when her 
husband thrust back his untasted breakfast.”’ 


” 


‘* Have I complained?” interrupted the schoolmaster 


Already thin ice was forming again between them. 
on 


After a few desperate days in which the starving family, 


with nerves wincing from every trifle, were shocked to 
find themselves in one of those thickets of irritability in 
which worry and hunger may entangle saints and heroes — 
after this the character of the cooking suddenly improved. 


(an 
school- 


Mr. Hollis, who had dined out for several nights 
the 


went astray no more, This continued for ten days. Mrs. 
Hollis, whose face had grown long and gray, found herself 


too ill to leave her room one day, and then the truth came 
out. 


Perley herself had done the housekeeper’s cooking, 
had taken the consequences and held her peace. 
Miss Highwater seemed very much grieved at this state 


of things, and, to do her justice, tried hard, in a resigned 
and ladylike way, to improve upon her deficiencies. 


‘* She says,”’ cried Hazel, storming in, ‘* that she told 
you she was onlya plain cook. She says her idea of plain 


cooking is to boil the potatoes and peel ’em and set ’em 
on the table. 
and she says she can cook. 


She says you asked her if she could cook, 
jut she says she never told 
you that she could run around like an antelope.”’ 
~ One evening it chanced that the schoolmaster had puffed 
up courage once more to invite some distinguished gentle- 
men to dine: a college president, and an eminent English 
author who was taking his first lecturing tour through 
America that season. Mrs. Hollis had personally con- 
ducted the dinner ; her cheeks were crimson Jamps ; her 
eyes wore a glittering enamel; her brow was damp and 
brooding. Her usually brilliant conversation was dulled 
with the exquisite anxieties known only to the woman who 
presides over the refined home in which she has neither 
the income nor the opportunities to retain trained service. 
Poor Perley’s interest in German literature waned when 
the soup entered, served in a pudding-dish, and with tea- 
spoons ; and her comprehension of English politics reeled 
under the appearance of a lukewarm salad, and of empty 
finger-bowls. After dinner, however, she revived a little, 
and was vivaciously entertaining the Englishman when the 
door-bell rang with a masterful hand. Miss Highwater (in 


turglars in Paradise,” ‘‘ The Gates Ajar,”’ etc. 


a surah silk dress) answered the bell with unusual 
promptness, and after a momentary delay ushered the 
caller into the parlor. Mrs. Hollis turned from her 
Englishman and rose to receive the stranger. 

‘* It’s my gentleman friend,’’ said Miss Highwater dis- 
tinctly. ‘‘ This is Mr. Brown, Mrs. Hollis. We won't 
incommode you any. He’s come to practice our duet. 
We sing in the same choir, but we won't be at all in your 
way. I hope you'll go right on talking and not mind us.”’ 

With this she seated herself at the piano, and Mr. 
Brown, unfolding an ominous roll of music, stationed him- 
self behind her and cleared his throat for action. 

The Englishman stared and felt of his notebook. ‘‘ How 
very curious and interesting !’’ he said. ‘‘ I suppose this 
is one of the habits and customs of your people?” 

Poor Mrs. Hollis carmined like a Jacqueminot and then 
pearled like a day lily. But the American college presi- 
dent looked at Mr. Hollis and laughed. That laugh saved 
the occasion, and the schoolmaster rose to the hint. 

‘* Lest the farce be incomplete,’’ he suggested, ‘‘ I move 
that we ourselves adjourn to the dining-room.”’ 

This they proceeded to do; and there the conversation 
swerved from literature and politics, and concentrated 
upon the subject of domestic service. This topic, by all the 
canons forbidden to the drawing-room, seemed somehow 
to become, in the dining-room, altogether regular. 

‘* We ought to go into the kitchen,’’ suggested the col- 
lege president, ‘* and toast our feet in the oven.”” But the 
Ienglishman only stared again. 

Meanwhile, the voices of Miss Highwater and Mr. 
Brown soared to the ceiling in mutual ecstasy. As a 
musical entertainment the performance was variegated by 
Rugby, who kept a constabulary eye on the performers, 
growling with wrinkled upper lip at all Miss Highwater’s 
solos, and howling when Mr. Brown carried the tenor. 

‘* | think we may say,’’ observed Mr. Hollis to his wife, 
when they found themselves alone together that night, 
‘*T believe we may say that we have reached the 
‘Highwater’ mark. Will you intimate as much to her, or 
shall 1? I think,’’ he added, ‘* I should enjoy doing it.’’ 

When Mary Nick entered the house to get dinner a 
week after this occasion she found Miss Highwater 
gloomily ascending the steps of her cab, very much 
assisted from behind by Rugby. 


er 


‘* You poor child !"’ So began the next letter from New 
York. Mrs. Hollis opened it languidly. She had reached 
that pitiful stage in a woman’s life when she feels that even 
her mother no longer understands her. ‘‘ Not for the 
world,’’ proceeded the writer, ‘*‘ would I call your misfor- 
tunes your faults. That is too common a form of cruelty. 
But I must say that I think you have contrived to strike all 
the crank agencies and offices in Boston. Why don’t you 
try some of the steadfast things like the Young Women’s 
Christian Association? or Miss Dwoone’s? or Mrs. ? 
I forget her name. And I thought there were some places 
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on Boylston Street that could be trusted. Put on your 
rubbers, and try again !"’ 

But poor Perley could not put on her rubbers, and was 

ast trying again. She, who had scorned Americanitis, 
sen herself now too weak to leave Sweet Home. 

‘* | will answer some advertisements,’’ she said patiently. 
‘* T have still strength enough for that.’’ 

Within the span of a week she replied by letter to six- 
teen domestic advertisements. From these she received 
but two answers. One said, in three commanding lines, 
that the writer could consider nothing but a Back Bay flat. 
The other stipulated peremptorily that the advertiser must 
be made one of the family. 

‘* Why,” urged Mrs. Hollis hopefully, ‘‘ we always 
make them one of the family, don’t we?”’ 

‘* Mommer,”’ scornfully interpolated Hazel, ‘‘ you are 
too innocent to be out of the nursery. She means she 
wants to sit at table with us, and bounce in and out with 
dishes and things, and hop round to bring the dessert. If 
you weren’t such a shorn lamb,’’ added Hazel, with the 
naive unconsciousness of disrespect characteristic of the 
new daughter, ‘‘ you would advertise yourself. Let me 
write the advertisement,’’ begged Hazel. ‘* Wouldn’t I 
write a smasher! I'd get you a girl.”’ 

‘* Write it if you want to,’’ moaned her mother indiffer- 
ently. ‘‘I don’t care. Your father and I have done our 
best. Youcouldn’tdoworse. But be sure and show it to 
somebody.”’ 

Hazel made no reply. She meant to do as she saw fit on 
that point. But it was hardly worth while to say so. 

In the next Saturday evening’s ‘‘ Transcript’’ and the 
next Sunday morning’s ‘* Herald”’ the column ‘‘ Help 
Wanted ”’ was hea in this unexpected manner : 


WANTED.—A good girl in a good home for good pay. She 
has got to cook decently and behave herself. Nobody need 
apply who puts on airs. This is a gentleman’s Seaty, ond we 
know a good girl when we see one. She’s got to clean. 
Only three in the family and no children; only one grown-up 
young lady. Our last girl was with us thirteen pe This 
vacancy was caused by her getting married. Apply to the 
Principal of the High School, Sweet Home, Massachusetts. 

P.S.— We'll consider a warns housekeeper if she can 
keep house or work. And she can have a fire in her room. 


What took place between Hazel and her father, when 
this advertisement met his eye, was not overheard by 
human ears. The main features of the interview were 
repeated when the bills for this masterpiece of advertising 
reached Mr. Hollis’s desk. 

When the family storm aroused by this incident had 
slightly subsided the astonished mother of this astonishing 
daughter put the following questions : 

‘* What in the name of reason sed you, Hazel ?’’ 

‘*T went up a spout, that’s all,’’ returned Hazel. ‘‘ I 
couldn’t stand it any longer. Somebody’s got to do 
something.’’ 

‘* But what could have induced you to put in that about 
a fire in her room? There isn’t any chance for it.’’ 

‘* Because there ought to be,’’ retorted Hazel. ‘‘ Miss 
Highwater said she was cold. She said it made her nose 
blue. I don’t see why they should be shoved up there in the 
attic. I don’t see i they aren’t just as cold as we are.”’ 

This was a new view of an old problem, and Mrs. 
Hollis struggled up from her invalid lounge two flights 
into the attic and inspected the quarters which Miss 
Highwater and her predecessors had inhabited. The 
room was well carpeted and sufficiently furnished. It had 
a comfortable bed and plenty of bedclothes. At this point 
its attractive qualities stopped. The ceiling sloped, the 
windows narrowed, and there was no paper on the walls. 
The chairs were hard. The kerosene lamp was unshaded. 
There were no pictures, books nor ornaments, and the 
windows were curtained with the thick, white plush of a 
midwinter’s frost. The room was cold, and it could not 
be warmed. It did not seem alluring on the whole, and 
the mistress of the house went downstairs thoughtfully. 

That night she said to her husband: ‘‘ I don’t know 
but that the child’s right after all. I might have gone on 
forever and not noticed it.’’ 

The schoolmaster laid down an article on Pedagogics. 
‘* If you could possibly enlighten me a little as to the 
nature of the subject on which you are conversing ——’”’ he 
began with that excess of politeness which sometimes 
made his wife wish he would scold instead. 

She hastened to add: ‘‘ I was thinking about a fire in 
that attic. We have gone on putting them there just 
because we always put Mary there. I suppose I could 
move the next one downstairs and give up my sewing- 
room. I am afraid we have not thought enough about 
some of these things. Don’t you think there might be 
something on the other side of the question ?’’ 

‘* The broadest mental equipment,” replied the school- 
master, ‘‘ always examines the opposite view.’’ Itseemed 
to him safer to be trite and abstruse than to be thoughtful 
and concrete on these points. ‘‘ Room them anywhere 
you like,” he continued. ‘‘ We will give them the parlor 
if you say so. The main point seems to me to be not the 
room, but somebody to put into it.’’ 
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But within a few hours the main point had entirely 
changed its base. It was no longer a question of getting 
women enough to go into rooms. Suddenly it became a 
matter of rooms enough to hold women. For the Monday 
morning mail came to Peach Street with a groaning bag, 
and the carrier emptied most of its contents at the school- 
master’s door. 

Hazel pounded through the hall, claimed the piling mail 
as personal property, and slammed into the study. Her 
ag fe tae were electric sparks of triumph. 

‘* There now! What did I tell you? Didn’t I say I’d 
get you a girl? - count, one— three — six — eight.”’ 
She poured the letters down. ‘‘ Eighteen—twenty— 
twenty-five —twenty-eight —twenty-eight women in one 
mail. If you can do any better than that I'll go out of the 
business.”’ 

** Dear me!’’ gasped Mrs. Hollis. She could think of 
nothing more intelligent to say. 

** Give mea copy of my advertisement to show to Popsie 
Voisin,’’ demanded Hazel. ‘‘ All the girls are jealous to 
see me writing in the papers.”’ 

Hazel carried the advertisement away proudly. She 
experienced, for the first time, the delights of authorship 
with far more than its usual returns. She read the adver- 
tisement over and over. Her little head whirled. She 
felt herself in the company of the gods. Homer and 
Shakespeare and Tennyson and Thackeray had become 
brethren to Hazel. 
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The noon mail brought thirteen letters more_to the 
house. The night delivery left twenty-two. Tuesday 
morning was signalized by the arrival of thirty. Tuesday 
night brought another package; Wednesday morning, 
still another. On Wednesday night the astounded family 
collected their letters and counted them. There were one 
hundred and eighty-six. Thursday’s mail carried the 
accumulation to the round number one hundred and 
ninety, and the next few days ran up several more. 
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Chapter X—One Hundred and Ninety Women 


MBS: HOLLIS opened her letters slowly and with a curious 

reluctance. She who had been distressed by the 
inferiority and deficiency of the domestic supply offered to 
her demand was now oppressed by its excess. She was 
able to read entirely undisturbed, for she was alone in the 
house. Mary Nick was not on duty that week ; the family 
were boarding at Mrs. Learner’s. Mr. Hollis brought his 
wife’s meals over in a basket, and she partook of them in 
impressive solitude after he and Hazel had gone to school. 

The first letter was very promising. It set forth the vir- 
tues of the writer in no uncertain ees. She was so 
nearly all that the human mind could picture as desirable 
for the position she was expected to fill, and she was so 
overwhelmed with anxiety to fill it, that Mrs. Hollis felt 
touched. In a burst of candor which would have appealed 
to any woman the applicant had confessed her age. 


“‘T am forty-three,’’ she wrote, ‘‘and I am not ashamed to 
say so. I am a widow, and I admitit. In me you will find no 
giddy thing. I bring you the vast values of experience. Iam 
so neat that they call me ‘Old Betty,’ and so good-tempered 
that I don’t like to live with any of my friends, for | impose 
on me. Iam considered a first-class cook. I am a beautiful 
seamstress. I never go out nights. I can doall your work, 
and had rather do up gentlemen’s shirts than not. I ama 
superior laundress. I should like to take the situation at 
once. I will do your work for two dollars a week.”’ 


At this point Mrs. Hollis laid down the letter to get her 
breath. After oceans of trouble, on what sweet fields 
aeee the ene flood was she about to land ! 

she took up the letter and cast her eye upon the signa- 
ture: ‘‘ Mrs. So-and-Such, South Boston.’’ Appended 
to the signature was the following : 

“ P.S.—I forgot to mention that I have a lovely baby boy. 
He is two years and a half old. He would stay in his crib 
while I was working. He is a remarkable baby, and I con- 
sider it a privilege to live with him.” 

The next letter was brief and modest : 

‘* There’s something about the sound of your advertisement 
that made me feel to like your place. I am a widow, thirty- 
two, and without incumbrance from Connecticut. I am very 
lonely, have seen better days, and would appreciate a good 
home. I can refer you to Mrs. Blanket. She keeps a bakery 
in Somerville. Or to Mr. Blank, for he runs a milk-route in 
South Windsor.’’ 


The next writer was peremptorily inclined : 

“TI can keep house, but I won’t do up gentlemen’s shirts, and 
don’t care to be considered a servant by anybody, for I’m an 
American citizen, and have been mistress of my own house 
and of a highly-connected family.” 

Half a dozen letters without poignant characteristics 
followed—plain, good letters, short and suitable. These 
Mrs. Hollis read with a wavering brain. Each one seemed 
to her to contain the desirable woman whom the next 
ousted from her preference by one more hopeful still. 

The lady trembled as she opened the envelopes. She 
found herself unable to read more than a few moments at 
atime. As for any form of action to be taken on any of 
the applicants none occurred to her as possible. 
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To one of her two hundred letters she took a certain 
fancy, perfectly irrational, as there was nothing to recom- 
mend this above scores of other replies to Hazel’s master- 
piece except that the letter was educated in form, expres- 
sion and chirography, and indicated a degree of refine- 
ment and intelligence which were unmistakable. But 
these might be the very qualities which she would not 
want in her kitchen. This letter succinctly said : 

“Tam, by trade, a working housekeeper and I think I may 
claim to understand my business. I know how to keep house, 
and I’m not afraid or ashamed towork. Iam thirty years old, 
an American woman, and in excellent health. I ask no par- 
ticular privileges except that I should not have to share my 
sleeping-room with any one. am not precisely what is 
known as a servant, but it is a matter of indifference to me 
what you call me. I was attracted to your advertisement by 
the prospect of a fire in my room, I will refer you to ——”’ 


Here followed some references of a rank which would 
have floated a stranger’s character anywhere in the 
State of Massachusetts. The letter was signed ‘‘ Kathia 
Maiden.”’ 

Mrs. Hollis laid this letter aside for safe-keeping in a 
volume of the encyclopedia which opened at the articles 
on Architecture and Biology. 

Now, the noticeable thing about Mrs. Hollis’s applicants 
was that there were among them but few professional serv- 
ants. Most of the women were of an order entirely 
unknown to the schoolmaster’s wife in connection with 
domestic service. They were housekeepers, seamstresses, 
dressmakers, clerks, saleswomen, stenographers, office- 
girls, widows, nurses, canvassers, teachers and poor rela- 
tions left out in the storms of life. Their letters were 
pathetic to such a degree that Perley could not keep back 
the tears as she read them. 

Several of these applications came from educated 
women. One had received a college degree. Others had 
a normal-school training for the profession of the teacher. 
One elderly woman was the widow of a physician. One 
of the writers inclosed a reference from her last employer, 
and apologized for the misspelling of the same. A start- 
ling proportion of the applicants were providing for the 
support of others, and the most promising letters in the 
pile closed in some such manner as this : 


“Tam educating my daughter, a girl of twelve. I wish her 
to attend the Conservatory of Music at Boston every day, if 
you would allow her to practice on your piano. She practices 
four hours and a half a day.” 


“*T must find a place for my husband wherever I go. He is 
in poor health. He could take care of your furnace if I shook 
it, and he has no faults or vices. He doesn’t eat much, only 
eggs beaten up with milk.’’ 


“‘T have ablind brother whom I cannot leave. He helps me 
a great deal about my work, but he can’t chop kindlings 
because the last time he did it he cut off one of his fingers, 
and I don’t like to ask him to bring coal for fear he might fall 
down the cellar stairs over the coal-scuttle.”’ 





Thirteen of the applicants required that they be made 
one of the family. One woman, who owned to being 
** middle-aged,”’ offered, as a special inducement, the fact 
that she had ‘‘ managed her last employer for three years.”’ 
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‘*My dear,’’ observed the schoolmaster one day 
abruptly, ‘‘ 1 wish you would correct Hazel’s manners. 
A mae is pardonable up to twelve. She is fourteen 
now, and at the age when she needs a training which—I 
must say—she does not seem to be receiving. I over- 
heard somebody on the cars yesterday call her loud.”’ 

Mrs. Hollis flushed to the lobes of her ears and the 
ripples of brown hair on her forehead. But her lips went 
white. They moved stiffly, and from them slowly issued 
these words : 

‘* If ever a man was dowered with a gift for saying the 
wrong thing at the wrong time, I must say you have 
lately developed into that man.’’ 

‘* | beg your pardon ?’’ ceremoniously from the husband. 

** Considering what an inferno this household has been 
in since Mary married —remember (if you could remember) 
that my whole struggle for existence has resolved itself 
into cooking or getting a cook—and if it should by any 
chance occur to you that the process has brought me to 
this sofa, and keeps me here! Train my daughter? I 
have no more strength left to train my daughter than I 
have for any other of the higher duties of life. Why 
don’t you train her yourself?’’ she cried. 

He made no reply, but rose and stood with his hands in 
his pockets looking down at her with twisted brows. The 
eyes of husband and wife challenged each other gloomily. 
George Hollis perceived that he had blundered, but he 
could not, for the life of him, have told how. And Perley 
knew that she had wronged him, but she could not, for 
the nerve of her, have helped it. 

‘* T am sorry your health is so poor,’’ he remarked awk- 
wardly. He did not mean to be cruel ; yet the trivial sen- 
tence fell on her like an icicle from the snow-mailed roof. 
She turned her face to the back of the lounge. 

‘* Out of two hundred women can’t you get anybody ?”’ 
he continued, without any obvious warmth of manner. 
His wife had been such a hearty, healthy, energetic 
woman ; she had always sheltered and protected him from 
care ; it was all but impossible for him to understand that 
she was really disabled. 

This educated man had now a new science to learn. 
He had before him the lesson of comprehending a strong 
woman become weak, a well one grown ill. He was still 
so dull at his primer that he returned to the study after he 
had started out. It had occurred to him suddenly that 
invalidism is sometimes inherited, and often avoidable. 
The man blundered back and said : 

‘* [ hope, Perley, you will not allow yourself to become 
a chronic invalid like your mother. Don’t you think—if 
you were to arouse yourself ——?”’ 

Perley’s shoulders quivered, but she neither moved nor 
spoke. The schoolmaster went out softly. He thought 
she might be asleep, and, to tell the truth, would have 
been greatly relieved if she had not heard the little speech 
which he had felt impelled to make. 
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As soon as he was gone Perley ‘* aroused herself’? with 
the desperation of a wronged and wounded woman. She 
took her two hundred letters and read and re-read till her 
brain waltzed over them madly. She searched for the let- 
ter from Kathia Maiden, but could not remember where 
she had put it. Hurriedly she selected an applicant who 
happened to give a telephonic address. 

‘* | will take electric chances,’’ she thought. She dis- 
patched a telephone message by the grocer, and boldly 
made an appointment in the anteroom of the old Boston 
and Albany station to meet the stranger that afternoon. 
It occurred to her in time to suggest that she could herself 
be identified by a live carnation in her bonnet. This 
method of procedure seemed unduly romantic, if not dis- 
reputable ; nothing better suggested itself to her. 

Then the sick woman, who had not been from home for 
weeks, feverishly struggled into her street dress and 
crawled out of the house. When she had gonea few steps 
the market man overtook her, and she felt so faint in the 
smiting cold that she begged for a ride to the station. 

‘* Changin’ pretty often up to your place this year— 
ain’t ye?’’ observed the driver, by way of being pleasant, 
as he hospitably tucked the horse-blanket around her. 

Once p som the cars Perley felt something better, 
though she was acutely aware that the eyes of several 
Omniscient Suburbans critically observed the live, pink 
carnation in her brown velvet bonnet —an arrangement of 
color of which the less said the better. 

When Mrs. Hollis dragged herself into the anteroom at 
the Boston station she found it occupied by but one person. 
This was a woman. Plainly she was ‘‘ no giddy thing.” 
Experience, which one might safely call vast, spoke from 
her every feature. At the most charitable estimate she 
would never see her sixty-eighth birthday again. If she 
had been a sweet, practicable old lady — but she was so im- 
possible that one forgot to notice how poor she looked. 

There crept from her eye a sly gleam which made 
Perley recall all the stories she had ever read of the liabil- 
ity of cooks to insanity. 

Perley disposed of this applicant with a rapidity aided 
by her own whirling brain and failing strength, gave the 
carnation from her bonnet to a little cripple in the lobby, 
and managed to get aboard the train ; contrived, also, she 
never knew how, to get off from it without being run over, 
took a few steps on the icy sidewalk, and then quietly sank 
down in the snowdrift piled up by the electric railway 
which did not run up Peach Street. 
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Perley’s next personal notes of life were taken from her 
own bed, wherein she was puzzled to find herself. Hazel, 
with squeaking boots, was walking on her heels about the 
room under the impression that she was keeping still. 
The schoolmaster stood looking down; his face was tense 
and gray. It bore such an expression that his wife wanted 
to say: ‘‘ Oh, George! do you care so much as that?”’ 
But she found herself unable to speak, and so put out her 
hand and tried to touch his cheek. Her arm dropped, 
and then a woman in a white cap and long, white apron 
stepped up softly, and stood—as care does, as illness will, 
as mistakes may, as death must—between the husband 
and the wife. For the instant the nurse seemed to repre- 
sent in her inexorable attitude all the chances and inter- 
ceptions which love shall take of life. 


(CONTINUED IN THE MARCH JOURNAL) 




















The Clock by Which We Set All Our Watches 


By EVANDER MciIiVER SWEET 





TIME-BALL AT NEW YORK 
On a tower surmounting the Western 
Union Building 


HE transmitting clock 
at the Naval Observ- 
atory is the abso- 
lute monarch of 
American time- 
keepers. Every day 

in the year except Sunday, by 

one pendulum-stroke it speaks directly and instantaneously to every 
city and considerable town between the peaks of the Rockies and the 
pines of Maine, saying to them that on the seventy-fifth meridian it is 
now high noon to the fraction of a second. <A duplicate mechanism, 

stationed at the Branch Naval Observatory on Mare Island, performs a 

similar service for the people of the Pacific slope. And by this one 

clock at the National capital (together with its duplicate on the Pacific) 
is set nearly every timepiece in the United States and Cuba, most of 
those in Mexico, and many on the border of Canada. 

Five minutes before twelve a thirty-six-inch black globe over the 
State-War-and-Navy Building at Washington is raised by a small rope 
and windlass to the top of the flagstaff. Here it remains until the 
Observatory clock pendulum reaches the sixtieth stroke after 11: 59 A. M., 
which stroke closes an electric circuit and instantly drops the ball 
twenty-five feet to the base of the pole. Time-balls are located also at 
the chief water ports, primarily for the benefit of navigators. 

But there are other ways in which this vice-regent of Father Time 
makes known his decrees to men. A number of clocks—from three 
to three thousand—in nearly every city and large town are wired to- 
gether into a local 
family, and, by means 
of a switch-key at the 








THIS IS THE CLOCK THAT REGULATES OUR TIME 


The open one is commonly used, the other only when needed. Just before noon Lieutenant B. W. Hodges turns a switch-key, as 
shown above, on the right, causing the clock to tick its seconds all over this country (except the Pacific slope) and in Cuba 





























HOW THE BALL IS DROPPED 

A rope, &, rnns up through a flag- 
staff, out at top, ddwn to ball at base; 
windlass, /V, lifts the ball to top of 
; Observatory clock sends a cur 
rent through magnet, A/, by which 
armature, A, is instantly lowered; 
lever, L, held back by resting against 
end of armature, is now freed; spring, 
S, jerks it forward, knocks pawl, 7, 
out of ratchet and ball comes down, 





telegraph office, are 
put into direct con- 





tact with the parent 
clock at the National 
capital. So that the 
instant the electric 
touch is given from 


Washington every 
clock in the circuit 
whether it be at 


Boston, Minneapolis 
or New Orleans— 
begins a new day in 
perfect accord with 
its mechanical deity. 


NE clock in each 
group is of extra 

fine construction, 
and acts as the major 
clock of the com- 
pany. Inaddition to 
the daily orders from 
the commander-in- 
chief this major clock 
sets all under its 
command once every 
hour. Moreover, the 
time-balls in Central 
Time, where it is de- 
sired that they fall at 
noon, must be drop- 
ped by their local 
major clock, since if 
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operated directly from Washington they must fall at eleven o’clock in that time-belt. 

Just underneath the dial of the transmitting clock, on the same shaft with the second- 
hand, is an extra wheel having sixty teeth, one for every second—that is, it would have 
sixty but for the omission of the twenty-ninth and the five preceding the sixtieth. 
to this wheel is a metallic spring through which is passed an electric current. 
of the spring is not fastened, and at the point nearest the wheel there is a projecting nib. 
At each beat of the pendulum the wheel jumps forward one tooth, which tooth strikes 
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RAILROAD TRAINS ALL OVER THE COUNTRY ARE RUN ON STANDARD TIME 


WAITING 





FOR THE NEW YORK TIME-BALL TO DROP 


Every day thousands of people along lower Broadway stop in their business rush to correct their watches by the twelve o’clock 
signal flashed over the wires from the Capital of the Nation 


Tangent 
One end 


by the pin. 
contact. 
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dicates the end of the minute. 
seconds instead of five. 
the electric current out of the spring touched by the teeth of the wheel into that touched 
And now the little post is, second by second, approaching its farreaching 
At the last pendulum-stroke of the sixtieth minute after eleven the pin breaks 
the electric circuit. 
in the circuit is dropped, every clock is set to the second ! 
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WASHINGTON TIME-BALL 


On the flagstaff of the State-War-and- 
Navy Building 





the projecting point and must 
push it aside in order to pass. 
Thus the spring is disconnected 
at its free end and the electric 
circuit is broken. 

Now, on an adjacent table an 
armature that was being held 
down upon its electro-magnet by this current is instantly released each 
time the circuit is broken ; it rebounds against a metal post, and thus 
closes another circuit which sends a ‘tick’’ through every telegraph 
instrument with which it has been put in connection. These preliminary 
ticks prepare the way for the final noon-signal. 

To drop the time-balls and set the clocks requires a surer action 
of the electro-magnets than is guaranteed by the touches of the 
toothed wheel against the spring. Out of the rim or felloe of the 
wheel, therefore, and extending backward parallel to its axis, projects a 
post about an inch high and about twice the diameter of an ordinary 
dress pin. At the sixtieth second-beat of the last minute this post 
»resses against another similar spring in an electric circuit, and remains 
in firm contact therewith for more than half a second. It is this little 
pin that drops the balls and sets the clocks. 
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T THREE minutes and a quarter before twelve the turning of a switch- 
key sends an electric current through the spring lying tangent to the 
wheel described above. If the necessary connections have been made 
the Observatory 
clock is now ticking 
its seconds into every 
telegraph office in the 
United States and 
Cuba—not including 
the Pacific slope. 
By virtue of the six 
teeth omitted from 
the wheel one does 
not have to hear 
the first tick and 
count forward with 
strained attention in 
order to know just 
when the _ noon- 
signal itself is com- 
ing. When the space 
standing for the 
omitted twenty-ninth 
tooth comes around 
to the projecting 
point it passes on 
without pushing the 
spring aside, and 
consequently there is 
no break in the cir- 
cuit and no sound on 
the instruments for 
thatsecond. By this 
short lapse in the 
ticking listeners 
know that the next 
beat marks the mid- 
dle of the minute. 
So also the longer in- 
terval caused by the 
five omitted teeth in- 
But at the end of the last minute there is a silence of ten 
So at 11:59:50 o'clock the attendant at the Observatory turns 


Instantaneously every instrument is sounded once more, every ball 
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SHIPS MANY MILES AT SEA ADJUST THEIR CHRONOMETERS BY THE TIME-BALL 


If 
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NE reason I wanted to take 
our carriage trip in the 
first place wuz to attend 
to Mary Smith’s and 
Ethelinda Allen's wed- 
din’s. It happened queer 
as a dog that both of these 
weddin’s wuz goin’ to take 
place on ensuin’ days, the 
sixth and seventh days of 
October, and we could, 
by goin’ a few miles out of 
our way, attend ’em. 

he girls wuz nieces of 
mine and Josiah’s. It is 
needless to say that Ethelinda Allen wuz his niece, and she 
wuz the one to be married first ; she always did like to 
take the lead, and her Ma liked to have her. These girls 
wuz brought up different, their Mas bein’ no nigher alike 
than night and day. I never liked the way Amanda Allen 
brung up her girl ; she believed in ornamentin’ the outside 
of the platter and her girl’s mind, and not payin’ any 
attention to the inside — the heart and soul education. 

The last time I’d seen ’em they had come on a visit to 
me a year before, and my niece, Mary Smith, and her Ma 
wuz visitin’ me at the same time, so the forces on both 
sides, as you may say—Josiah’s and mine—met on the 
field. Mary Jane Smith brung up her girl fur different 
from Ethelinda. She payed attention to the inside of the 
platter ; Mary wuz learnt first the beauty and necessity of 
truthfulness and goodness, and on that structure wuz 
erected as good a book education as they could afford. 
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Why, it wuz a sight to see them two girls together, and 
see how different they looked and acted; Ethelinda 
affected and genteel, preenin’, and primpin’, and actin’, 
and Mary gentle, and honest, and sincere. And whilst 
Ethelinda’s face wuz painted, as any one could see, and 
her hair piled up and ringleted on the top of her head, and 
her dress all hangin’ and dribblin’ with ribbin ends and 
bows, and artificial flowers and cheap jewelery, Mary's 
pretty face wuz clean and wholesome, and or wavy 
golden hair brushed back and fastened with a silver comb, 
a few pretty little curls hangin’ down on her white forrerd, 
and her dress wuz a pretty blue lawn, made baby waist and 
elbow sleeves, and a little real lace trimmin’ the neck and 
sleeves, and a fresh little bunch of flowers in her belt. 

Well, their hull foof ensembly (French) had jest that 
difference, and it extended even to their lovers. There 
had been two young men payin’ attention to ’em for some 
time ; one wuz a clerk in a grocery store and the other 
wuz a good, plain carpenter. Both of these young men 
come to our house and spent a Sunday while the girls wuz 
there, and I favored Ralph West, the young carpenter, 
from the first on't. I had hearn he had been kinder took 
with Ethelinda’s dashin’ beauty at first, but had soon 
transferred his attentions to Mary. The clerk, Lancelot 
Tubbs, wuz engaged to Ethelinda. And what wuz queer, 
ae Tubbs had at first payed attention to Mary, but 

e wuz too showy to suit her taste, but jest suited 
Ethelinda and her Ma. 

He had his hair oiled heavy and parted in the middle 
and combed smooth on each side ; his little black mustash 
wuz also made shiny with pomatum and drawed out to a 
pint on each side; his clothes wuz cheap black, showy 
goods made up dretful stylish, but wuz crumply and 
creasy, as cheap goods will git. He wore sights of flash 
jewelery, and his high collar and long cuffs wuz celluloid, 
and he wuz scented high with bergamot, and his manners 
wuz as affected and showy as his clothes. 

The young carpenter, Ralph West, wuz a strong, manly- 
lookin’ chap, fair-complected, with brown hair wavin’ 
kinder careless back from a’ open face, and his blue eyes 
met you frankly. He had on a gray suit that looked well, 
and no jewelery, and no perfumery. 
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Well, Amanda asked me out to one side what I thought 
of Lancelot Tubbs. And I sez kinder cautiously that ‘‘ I 
presoomed he had his qualities.’’ 

Sez she : ‘‘ Ralph West wuz took with Ethelinda at first.’’ 

** Well,’’ sez I, ‘* she’s a handsome girl.”’ 

** Yes,’’ sez she, ‘‘ she’s far too good for a carpenter, 
and we wuz both glad when he met Mary and they seemed 
to like each other.”’ 

** Yes,’’ sez I, ‘‘ he’s in love with Mary now; any one 
can see that, and visey versey.”’ 

** Yes, we wuz glad of it, for my Ethelinda wuz not fora 
carpenter.”’ 

** Why,”’ sez I, ‘* carpenters are respectable ; they must 
be since the Lord we worship wuz one.’’ 

** Well,”’ she said, ** that wuz very different.’’ 

I looked full in her face and didn’t say a thing, but just 
that look ; but it spoke volumes. 

Sez she: ‘* Ethelinda and Lancelot will be married in 
the early autumn, and you must be sure and come to the 
weddin’. She is a-goin’ to be married and board ; it is so 
much more stylish to board. She has got twenty tidies 
and lamp-mats all made, and she’s got paper flowers 
enough made now to festoon all round the parlor ; they 
can’t afford to have but one room now and a clothes-press. 
She’s a-goin’ to have a bureau bed that shets up, and use 
the room for a parlor, daytimes, and she’s goin’ to have 
her washstand shet up so’s she can use it for a music-rack. 
She’s got a guitar all hand-painted to play on, and lamp- 
shades, and watch-cases, and lots of things to begin with.’’ 

** Well,” sez I, ‘‘ I will try to come; we're goin’ on a 
carriage trip, Josiah and I, and we will try to stop. Mary 
is goin’ to be married about the same time.” 

** Yes,’’ sez Amanda, ‘‘ she’s goin’ to be married and go 
right to keepin’ house. I wouldn’t have Ethelinda do so; 
why what time would she have to keep up her music and 
elocution? Oh, you ought to hear her,’’ sez Amanda, 
** recite ‘ The Home of the Heart’; it brings tears. I have 
seen Lancelot weep like a babe when she wuz speakin’ it.” 

**I spoze Mary is more anxious to make such a home 
for Ralph than to elocute about it. But I’ll come,’’ sez I. 

And so we did; we laid our plans ahead, so’s to git to 

Amanda’s just about the time they wuz married ; it wuz 
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The Two Weddin’s on Ensuin Days 


By JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE 


the sixth of October and beautiful weather. Amanda is in 
real poor circumstances, but knowin’ that they wuz such 
hands to cut style I expected to see great doin’s at the 
weddin’ of her only child, and I did, but Amanda never 
wuz neat ; all her strength seemed to run to ornaments and 
she hadn’t none left for the essentials. 

It wuz a small house ; only two rooms in it besides the 
kitchen —a small dining-room and a parlor. But the win- 
dows wuz darkened with newspapers, shettin’ out the 
sweet, bright sunshine, and lit up with karseen lamps, 
some of which smoked. Garlands of paper flowers, some 
fly-blowed, wuz looped up from the hangin’ lamp in the 
parlor to the ceilin’, and the lamp wuz draped with a 
showy but frayed-out and dirty yeller mosquite nettin’ 
lamp-shade, and that also wuz ornamented with a large 
yaper sunflower. The small mirror with a dingy gilt 
Sante on it, cracked acrost one corner, and lookin’ as if 
generations of flies had used it for their campin’ ground, 
wuz also decorated with paper flowers. And the mantletry- 
piece wuz festooned with a lamberquin of different colored 
paper looped up with tinsel cord ; on it stood some cheap 
gilt vases, also filled with paper and woosted flowers. 
Some chromos hung on the wall, some framed with gilt 
paper and some with acorns and different seeds, and there 
wuz a showy woosted wreath, and a hair wreath made 
from the heads of the different relations. The floor wuz 
covered with cotton ingrain with bold design of red and 
green, but wore out in places. The wall paper wuz well 
stricken with years and tore off in spots. The rooms wuz 
full with the company when we got there, and they bein’ 
so small made the crowd hard to git through. 

I see Amanda’s head, crowned with a wreath of blue 
wax flowers, risin’ in the distance, with the minister who 
wuz to perform the ceremony by her side. I couldn't git 
to her, but we both bowed and smiled some from a dis- 
tance. As I pressed my way into the parlor I see the 
presents sot out on a table. They wuz numerous, but 
ornamental and evanescent, made mostly of gilt paper and 
cheap ribbin. I laid down beside ’em my good linen 
tablecloth which looked like a serviceable exotic and a 
stranger in a strange land. The lamp smoked and the 
smudge hid some of the presents from me, but I see enough. 


ox 


But at that minute the excitement told me the bridal 
procession wuz approachin’. The chamber door opened, 
but how wuz they to advance? I could not see. But 
the dense crowd opened a narrer space and the groom 
appeared, backin’ in, leadin’ his bride, or ruther drawin’ 
her through the crowd. He wuz dressed as showy as 
ever, I could see by his back as he drew near ; but her 
face bein’ near me I could see her costoom. Her dress 
wuz a shiny, slazy, white silk, such as is sometimes used 
for linin’s. It didn’t look as if it would last till she got to 
the minister. It wuz made over rustlin’, stiff paper cam- 
bric with a long train. Her veil, which come to the floor, 
wuz made of white tarlton and fastened on to her head 
with a wreath of white paper flowers and a few wax ones. 

As they drew nigh us Josiah whispered: ‘‘ It is good 
luck to touch a bride ; I am goin’ to try.”’ 

And I whispered back : ‘‘ If it wuz my girl she would be 
touched so she would know it, rigged out in that style ; 
but,’’ sez I sadly, ‘‘ it is her hull bringin’ up that has blos- 
somed out to-day, and this is the blow.’’ And I sithed. 

‘** Well,”’ sez he, ‘‘ I'm goin’ to try to touch her when 
she comes past for good luck.’’? And he bent clear for- 

ard as she come past, relyin’ on the crowd to keep him 
up, but they kinder moved aside to make a crack for the 
bridal procession to pass through and my pardner most 
fell, and ketched on to the first thing he could to stay him, 
which happened to be her dress skirt, and it not bein’ 
made on honor it ripped offen the waist considerable, 
showin’ the coarse cotton: beneath. 

As I see the contrary temps | sez: ‘* Do you think it has 
brung you good luck, Josiah?’’ and he snapped out: 
‘*T d’no; I can tell better bime-by. It hain’t if you’re goin’ 
to scold and jaw about it!’’ And there, I hadn’t said a 
word, only to ask a civil question. 

Well, Ethelinda’s veil wuz twisted round by her passage 
through the crowd, till her wreath sot over her left ear and 
the veil hung down one side of her face, givin’ her a leer- 
in’, dissipated look, and with her ripped dress she looked 
more fit for a police court than a’ altar. We couldn’t git 
nigh her to congratulate her, but not wantin’ to be behind- 
hand in manners | sez inside of my mind: ‘‘ May the Lord 
have mercy on your soul, if you’ve got a soul.”’ 


ox 


The refreshments wuz cheap but showy, and havin’ par- 
took of enough to be decent we tore ourselves away. We 
didn’t see the bride’s goin’-away dress, for which I wuz 
thankful, for, of course, they had to take a weddin’ tower. 
Lancelot borrered the money of Ralph West. He mort- 
gaged a cow an old aunt had gin him, the only useful pres- 
ent they had. But Amanda said she ‘‘ didn’t care if it 
wuz foreclosed on, a cow wuz such a’ incongrous bridal 
present, and what would they want of a cow anyway at a 
fashionable boardin’-place.’’ So Lancelot mortgaged it 
for about its full value, and not bein’ able to redeem it 
Ralph West got the cow. 

But to resoom backwards. They went off on a bridal 
tower as extended as the cow money could be made to go. 
Put up to a fashionable hotel, so’s to write letters from it, 
and got their meals where they could. But the cow 
money gin out and they come home famished, but high- 
headed, and moved their paper flowers and lamberquins 
and things into the boardin’-house bedroom and sot up—I 
wuz a-goin’ to say a home, but I won’t, for it would be 
lyin’—they sot up a place to stay in. 

Well, we went to Ichabod Allen’s and stayed _ all night by 
their warm request. We had a good time to Ichabod’s, 
and the next day we went to the weddin’, Ichabod’s folks 
goin’ too, and, as the day before, we arrived jest in time. 
Mary Jane hain’t in no better circumstances than Amanda, 
but spendin’ her money for essentials instead of ornaments 
she has always got along first-rate. 

It wuz a warm, lovely day, seemin’ as if Nater had be- 
thought herself of a summer day and tried to duplicate it in 
October ; it wuz as warm as summer with a blue, hazy mist 
added which made it more beautiful. As we drawed near 
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the house we see that not only wuz the doors and winders 
open but seats wuz arranged out in the front yard. A 
noble old droopin’ ellum stood there, one her Pa and Ma 
planted the day they wuz married and come there to live. 
Its branches most swep’ to the ground, makin’ a beavrtifu! 
natural arbor, more beautiful as Nater had colored the 
leaves of that and some maples that stood round it with 
her magic coloring, as if she had sot herself out to do 
honor to Mary’s nuptials. 

Well, we hadn’t only jest time to hitch the horse and go 
in and greet Mary Jane and git some seats under that noble 
shade tree when the bride and groom come out of the 
house arm in arm and took their places right under that 
beautiful arbor of glowin’ foliage before the Elder who wuz 
to marry ’em. Mary wuz dressed in a pretty white muslin 
with some white posies in the lace on her bosom and white 
satin belt, and nestlin’ in her golden hair. She looked well, 
and her dress and hull foot ensembly looked as if they 
would wash, stand the wear and tear of the hard laundry 
of life and not git the color rubbed off. And her young 
husband and all looked as if they would wear meal ys his 
love, and care, and good sense seemed not evanescent, but 
appeared to be permanent. Both of their good-lookin’ 
faces shone with pure love and happiness. 


on 


After the words wuz spoke that made ’em man and wife, 
and they had received our warm and sincere congratula- 
tions, we wuz all invited into the house where we partook 
of some delicious refreshments — sandwiches of different 
kinds, cake that would melt in your mouth, and fragrant 
coffee that looked like amber with good cream init. Only 
a few sorts but all the best of their kind, and Mary made 
‘em all, so her Ma whispered to me. 

We then went into a front room where the presents wuz. 
Oh, what a difference from Ethelinda’s presents! No 
tinsel or show or paper flowers here ; good, useful things 
that would help a young couple to comfort and happiness 
in their own home: good linen tablecloths and napkins 
and towels, some solid silver, a pretty set of china, and 
some pieces of good, solid furniture from rich relations on 
both sides; three or four beautiful pictures to help make 
the new home pleasant, a good clock, some handsome 
lamps, and more useful and handsome things than | can 
name over, for they wuz both well liked. Mary Jane had 
gin a lot of bed linen and coverings all made up, and his 
folks, who wuz highly pleased with the match, had gin ’em 
a lot of handsome furniture that wuz already in the new 
home, so Mary Jane told me. I laid my ee linen table- 
cloth down on top of four other ones ue it looked con- 
tented, as if it wuz to home amongst its own kindred. 

Josiah and I wuz invited warm by Mary Jane to stay all 
night, and so we did. And in about two hours after their 
marriage Mary and Ralph got into his nice covered buggy 
and rode over to their own pretty home only a mile off to 
begin life under their own pear and apple trees, to change 
Skripter slightly for the occasion. Josiah and I stopped 
there the next ie on our way home, Mary Jane ridin’ over 
with us. And you ort to see how sweet and pretty their 
home wuz, for this wuz a home; no shams or show, but 
comfort and happiness. Ralph had bought this pleasant 
lot by the side of the evergreen woods and set out his trees 
and made his garden, and built this house and done it off 
himself at odd times. The woodwork wuz natural wood 
of different kinds ; the floors also with pretty borders of 
colored wood that Ralph had fixed in himself, and that 
would last as long as they did, insurin’ cleanliness and 
health. Two big handsome rugs wuz on the parlor and 
settin’-room gin by the relations before spoke on, and a 
good-lookin’ one, that she and her Ma had made them- 
selves, most covered the dinin’-room floor. 
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The shinin’ round oak table stood all sot for two with 
some of the pretty china and silver I'd seen the day before 
(Ralph had come with a light wagon early in the mornin’ 
and took the things home). The little kitchen shone like 
glass, it wuz so neat and clean, full of conveniences Ralph 
had made for her. And their room looked like a picture 
with its dainty blue rug and white curtains looped back 
with blue ribbins, and bureau and washstand all covered 
with white and blue, and two open windows lettin’ in the 
sweet air and sunshine, but no flies, for good wire screens 
was on all the windows and doors. 

Well, as we driv along homewards I thought of the 
clean, sweet home I had left, and compared it with 
Ethelinda’s bedroom parlor, and bureau bedstead, and 
washstand music-rack, and cotton carpets, with a shud- 
der. Off on her bridal tower, feelin’ strange, lookin’ 
strange, actin’ strange most likely, and that stuffy room to 
come back to full of shams and show, and as I thought 
on’t I almost instinctively bust out into the him : 


‘* Oh, what will her futer be —e—e, 
Oh, what will her fu—ter be?’”’ 


And Josiah sez: ‘‘ If I wuz a-goin’ to sing I would give 
warnin’ on't; you skairt me.”’ 

And I sez: ‘* I wuzn’t singin’ for pleasure, Josiah Allen ; 
I wuz singin’ for principle.”’ 

‘* Well,’’ sez he, ‘‘ we shall git hum in good time for 
you to cook a meat supper. We'll git some lamb chops to 
Jonesville, and,’’ sez he, ‘‘ to-day ends our carriage trip, 
and I shall be glad to settle down to hum.”’ 

And I sez: ‘* Yes, Josiah, we’ve had a good time, but as 
the poet well sez, ‘ There is no place like Home.’ ”’ 

‘* That’s so,’’ sez Josiah, ‘‘ and I guess I'll sing a stanza 
on it, Samantha.”’ 

And so he did, or what he called singin’ : 

‘A exile from hum splendor dazzles in vain, 
Oh, give me my good shingled cottage agin, 
The hens singin’ gayly that come at my call 
Give me them with a piece of mind dearer than all, 
Hum, hum, sweet, sweet hum, 
There is no place like hum, 
There is no place like hum.”’ 


He wuz in real good sperits when we arriv, and built a 
fire for me while | wuz takin’ off my alpacky, and I got a 
good supper, but quick, whilst he wuz onharnessin’. 


(THE END) 
































FIFTH CHAPTER 


T HAPPENED as Jesus had fore- 
seen. The Galileans turned 
from him in contempt. They 
were disappointed and angered 
at his refusal to accept the honor 
which they were ready to bestow 
upon him. On the following day, 
in the synagogue of Capernaum, 
he endeavored to explain to them 
his spiritual character. They 
could not comprehend it. It was so utterly different from 
their preconceived notions of the Messianic King that it 
only heightened their resentment and drove from him 
many of those who had followed him as disciples. 

But the faith of his chosen twelve shone through the 
clouds of this trying ordeal as a softening ray of hope and 
encouragement. Their love for the master was too deep, 
too sincere, to be thus suddenly shattered. Nor was their 
devotion in any way diminished by the adversities which 
now quickly followed his waning popularity. They had 
shared with him his triumphs and his fame, and they 
would share with him his misfortunes and his trials. 

It was rumored that Herod Antipas, the ruler of Galilee, 
who had but recently executed the great reformer and 
prophet, John the Baptist, after a cruel imprisonment of 
many months, was now seeking an opportunity to lay hold 
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observances — washing the hands before eating, fasting on 
certain occasions, and other like formalities, which Jesus 
not only failed to observe, but which, as religious require- 
ments, he also denounced as vain and contrary to the true 
spirit of God’s will. 

The antagonism of the Pharisees, which had thus been 
aroused from the very beginning, was constantly aug- 
mented, not only by their failure to produce any substantial 
opposition to the new teacher, but by the manner in which 
he met their attacks —turning upon them the clear light of 
spiritual purity, and exposing to the world their hypocrisy 
and inconsistencies. 

And yet—true to the sublime loftiness of his character — 
his words of rebuke and reprobation were directed against 
his opponents as a class—not as individuals; for as 
creatures of God they were his fellow-beings, and as such 
were worthy of his charity and his pity. 

Only a short time before one of the most prominent men 
of Capernaum—Jairus, a ruler of the synagogue—had 
come to him imploring his aid on behalf of his dying 
daughter. With his brother Pharisees he had previously 
availed himself of every chance to oppose the young 
reformer. But now, in his anxiety for his child, all his 
bitterness as a Pharisee had departed. He was but a 
human being, a father pleading for the life of a loved one. 
Throwing himself at the feet of Jesus he humbly acknowl- 
edged the superiority of him whom he had been perse- 
cuting, and begged that he would now assist him. 


Pharisees fiercely resented this 
intrusion on the part of one whose 
teachings were so strikingly at 
variance with their own. 

Appreciating their inability to 
cope with the situation, they suc- 
ceeded in arousing against Jesus 
the animosity of the Herodians 
and the on Raley two of the 
most influential classes of the 
nation, representing the Jewish 
aristocracy and the higher priest- 
hood. Selfish and conservative, fond of worldly pleasures, 
and courting the favor of the Romans, they took but little 
interest in the religious welfare of the people ; so that while 
the Pharisees, in their fanatical one for everything that 
pertained to religion, were deeply concerned regarding the 
ministry of Jesus, the Sadducees took no notice of it until 
the excitement and enthusiasm aroused on all sides gave 
to it the appearance of leading to a political disturbance. 

This they knew would bring down the iron hand of their 
Roman masters and imperil their power and their prop- 
erty, and out of fear of such a consequence they finally 
joined with the Pharisees in a common cause against the 
man who was threatening the peace of the nation. 

Taking advantage of his sudden rejection by the 
Galileans his adversaries pressed their opposition with 
more boldness and determination. They spied upon his 
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of Jesus, having become alarmed at the widespread enthu- 
Slasm aroused by him throughout the province. 

Menaced by this danger and spurned by his fellow- 
countrymen, the young rabbi’s ministry in Galilee came to 
an abrupt and thankless termination. With his c¢ ympany of 
devoted friends he forsook the familiar scenes of his daily 
labors and retreated to the most distant and retired parts of 
the province —an outcast, a fugitive ; no longer attended 
by enthusiastic crowds nor surrounded by admiring multi- 
tudes, but seeking refuge in solitude and retirement. 

‘ But the threatened violence of Herod, coupled with the 
ingratitude of the people, was but a minor peril compared 
with the ever-increasing hatred of the scribes and other 
ecclesiastical leaders. The Pharisees at Jerusalem had 
watched the movements of this new reformer with 
unteigned anxiéty and displeasure, and had but recently 
sent deputations to Galilee to act in concert with their 
local adherents in opposing him. 

hey resented his teachings as heretical and revolution 
ary. But more particularly were they incensed at his 
deliberate defiance of many of their cherished rites and 


“ THEN, RAISING HIS HEAD AND GAZING INTO THE GLOOMY DEPTHS OF THE SEPULCHRE, 
HE CALLED ALOUD, IN A VOICE VIBRANT WITH DIVINE POWER: ‘LAZARUS! COME FORTH!’”’ 


Well might Jesus have spurned him with contempt. 
Well might he have found revenge in this brief triumph 
over his opponent. But with that love and forgiveness 
which formed the keynote of his teachings, and which 
ever illumined his beautiful nature, he hastened to the 
assistance of his fellow-man, and called into existence for 
the sake of this one sorrowing soul the mightiest and 
most marvelous manifestation of his exalted being —the 
power of life over death. 

During the father’s absence the daughter had died, and 
when Jesus reached the house the mourners had already 
assembled. Bidding them cease their noisy lamentations 
he entered the room in which the young girl lay, and 
taking her by the hand, even as he had done with the 
widow’s son at Nain, he called her back to life. 

His bitterest enemies were at all times forced to 
acknowledge his transcendent powers ; yet it only added 
to their malicious envy, and it may well be imagined that 
they were filled with consternation at the enthusiasm which 
marked his presence in Galilee during the past year. As 
the accepted leaders of the people, the scribes and 


movements and dogged his footsteps, and, whenever they 
overtook him, arrogantly disputed with him on points of 
law and theology, in the hope that he might so far commit 
himself as to give them ground for bringing him before 
the authorities. 

For six weary months he led the life of a fugitive. 
There was no house, no town nor village—no, not even 
any section of the country —that he could now call his 
home, or where he was sate from molestation. His jour- 
neyings were no longer triumphal marches from town to 
town amid the ringing voices of the multitudes, but were 
long and weary flights through mountain wilds and across 
the desert wastes. 

Then, accompanied by his disciples and a number of 
his former followers who had again joined him, he bade 
farewell to Galilee and turned his face toward Jerusalem. 
It was a bold and perilous step. It would bring him in 
direct contact with the hostile authorities and place him 
at the mercy of his enemies. His disciples urged him 
against it; but he answered that, although his labors in 
Galilee were finished, his mission was not yet fulfilled. 
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He still had work todo. There were many of his people 
to whom he had not yet appealed; many to whom the 
tidings of deliverance had not yet come. 

It was the month of October, the time of the Feast of 
Tabernacles, that most picturesque festival of the Jews, 
when for seven days the people lived in booths of leafy 
branches, to commemorate the tent-life of Israel in the 
wilderness. All who could, celebrated the festival at 
Jerusalem, and the great city was now embowered in a 
mass of foliage. The courts of the houses, the roofs, the 
streets, were filled with booths. Every available space 
was occupied by these leafy structures as shelters for the 
throngs that were gathered together on this festal occasion. 

Three days of the feast had passed when suddenly a 
rumor filled the air. Then came the news. It passed 
with lightning-like rapidity from one to another. The 
whole city was astir. Jesus, the Galilean, had arrived ! 

Flocking to the Temple the curious and expectant popu- 
lace beheld the famous teacher, the great reformer, the 
mysterious, the wonderful man, whose name was known 
from one end of Palestine to the other, and the reports of 
whose miracles and teachings had stirred Jerusalem with 
wonder and apprehension. 

The discussions regarding him had led to various opin- 
ions. There were those who believed him the Christ, the 
Messiah. Many regarded him simply with curious inter- 
est, knowing not chet to think concerning his claims, yet 
admitting the righteousness of his teachings, while not a 
few condemned him as an impostor. 


an 


HE seclusiveness that had marked his daily life for the 
past few months was now thrown aside. From the 
day of his arrival he frequented the Temple, and boldly 
preached to the crowds that thronged about him wit 
eager interest. Such absolute fearlessness completely 
disconcerted the Temple authorities for the time being. 
They knew that he was aware of their unfriendly feelings 
and intentions, and yet he daringly invaded the very pre- 
cincts of their tribunal and calmly defied them. Overcome 
with astonishment, and hardly knowing what course to 
pursue in the face of such superlative manhood, they con- 
tented themselves with listening to the fearless intruder, 
convinced. that his utterances would serve them as a pre- 
text for action against him. 

Whenever he appeared in any one of the Temple courts 
he was immediately surrounded by a mass of men and 
women. He was never at a loss for an audience. Eager 
listeners were ever pressing forward to be within sight of 
him as he sat and preached in the midst of these 
impromptu gatherings. The people of Jerusalem could 
now understand how he had made so great a popular 
impression. His power lay as much in himself —in the 
influence of his personality —as in what he said. His calm 
dignity, the undefinable majesty of his bearing, and the 
intense, soulful earnestness of his voice gave to his words 
the force of an authority that was more than human. 

Suddenly, in the midst of one of his discourses, he was 
interrupted by a commotion on the outskirts of the 
assembled audience. The Temple police were seen 
advancing. The authorities had decided upon his arrest. 
His utterances were too presumptuous, too heretical — nay, 
they were blasphemous. Already he was arousing undue 
discussion and excitement. Hundreds were becoming 
converts to his heterodox teachings. His influence must 
be speedily checked. 

Unmindful of the impending danger, Jesus continued 
with his address. The guards hesitated. The voice of 
the man smote them with a strange fear. His words 
thrilled them with awe. They stopped and listened, over- 
come by his impressive dignity and the power of his 
eloquence. They feared to approach him, and returned 
empty-handed to their superior officers. 

he chief priests and their brother officials soon realized 
that the arrest of Jesus would be a more serious matter 
than they had anticipated. Not only had they as yet no 
material evidence against him, but the popularity he was 
rapidly creating also rendered it both difficult and hazardous 
to publicly apprehend him. There were many who would 
not hesitate to take his part, and his arrest might there- 
fore bring about the very result which the chief priests— 
the Sadducees —were laboring to avoid. So that while they 
had thought to quickly end the career of this Galilean, 
the days and the weeks went by and he still fearlessly 
pursued his ministry in their very midst. 
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[EURING this period of his labors in  eaguoreeqpan and the 

neighboring parts of the country he was enabled for 
the first time since the commencement of his work to taste 
of the pleasures of home. Close to Jerusalem, though 
hidden trom view by the Mount of Olives, lay the little 
town of Bethany, its white, flat-roofed houses half concealed 
amid the orchards and the gardens that surrounded them. 
In this charming and sequestered spot dwelt two sisters, 
Mary and Martha, and their brother, Lazarus. 

In this little household Jesus was at all times a welcome 
and honored guest. The embowered dwelling, with its 
tranquil surroundings and refreshing comforts, stood ever 
open to receive him. It offered a restful shelter from the 
confusion and the dangers of the Temple courts or the 
exhausting labors of his occasional missionary journeys. 
It was indeed a home, a refuge, a haven of rest, hallowed 
by. the loving ministrations of noble women and the friend- 
s - of a true and worthy man. 

he attachment between Jesus and these friends at 
Bethany dated from their first meeting; and, nourished by 
the sweet familiarity of increasing affection, it grew ever 
stronger and more beautiful with the passing of time. The 
brother and sisters, in their love pot admiration for their 
gifted friend, looked forward always in happy anticipation 
to the days on which the home would be gladdened by 
his presence ; while their unfailing kindness and delicate 
attentions appealed with peculiar force to the responsive 
heart of Jesus, and contributed to a friendship that he 
a as one of the dearest and most comforting of 

is life. 

This peaceful home at Bethany meant to him not only 
loving hospitality; not only bodily rest and repose of mind; 
but, above all else, it meant for him sympathy and appre- 
ciation—that heart refreshment for which his sensitive, 
exalted nature so often thirsted in vain. 

Yet the happiness which this taste of home life brought 
to the weary heart of Jesus was but a rift in the clouds that 
were growing ever darker and more ominous. 

The animosity of the Pharisees and the ecclesiastical 
officials steadily increased. Every possible effort was 
used to counteract his influence. It was made a mis- 
demeanor to listen to him. Those who dared to 
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acknowledge him as the Messiah were excommunicated. 
He was himself excommunicated—branded as a sinner 
and forbidden to enter the synagogues. The accusation 
that he was possessed of a devi was again brought for- 
ward. His lowly birth, his humble circumstances, his 
lack of schooling, his unconventional mode of life—all 
were set forth as damaging facts. 

These malicious efforts were not without their effect. 
They awakened suspicion and contempt among many of 
the more strictly orthodox Jews. With the masses, how- 
ever, his popularity continued to increase ; and through 
the overmastering force of his personality and his surpris- 
ing knowledge of the Scriptures he succeeded for the time 
in thwarting every effort of his opponents to involve him. 

One day, shortly after his arrival in ae rama as he 
was seated in the centre of a group of listeners in the 
Temple, he was called upon by some of the scribes and 
Pharisees in authority to give his opinion on a judicial 
question. Dragging forward a young woman, convicted 
of having broken one of the Ten Commandments, they said 
to him with feigned humility and reverence : 

‘* Teacher, the law of Moses commands that one guilty 
of the sin committed by this woman shall be stoned to 
death. What is your opinion ?”’ 

If he answered that the penalty should be enforced it 
would injure him in the eyes of the people, for the 
Scriptural law in this particular had long been obsolete, 
and to revive it now would arouse a storm of public 
indignation. If, on the other hand, he decided that the 
woman should be dismissed, he would be charged by the 
authorities with slighting the law, for it was still binding, 
even though unobserved. 

His enemies thought they had succeeded in placing 
him in a predicament. They congratulated themselves 
that they had at last found an opportunity of not only 
humiliating him before the public, but also of proving him 
guilty of an offense. 

All eyes were turned upon him. What would he 
answer? With averted face he stooped and wrote with 
his finger upon the dust of the floor. 

‘*He is bewildered. He knows not how to reply,” 
were the whispered comments of the scribes ; and again 
they put the question to him, this time more boldly. 


on 


Qowy rising and turning his calm, penetrating gaze 
full upon his opponents, he said: ‘* If there be one 
among you who is without sin, let him cast the first stone 
at this woman, as required of the chief witness by the law 
of Moses.”’ 

Rebuked and mortified at this masterful evasion of the 
snare they had set for him, the scribes and Pharisees knew 
not what to reply ; and, to conceal their confusion, they 
retired hastily trom the court, followed by the wondering 
crowd, leaving Jesus alone with the woman, whom he dis- 
missed with a few kind words of pity and admonition. 

The invariable failure of their attempts to compromise 
him served only to irritate his antagonists the more ; yet 
nothing so violently exasperated them as his claims 
regarding himself. During the first part of his ministry 
he had been somewhat reticent on this subject, but now 
he took advantage of every opportunity to boldly set forth 
the divine character of his personality in his relation to 
the Father. 

The orthodox and prepemone Jews failed utterly to 
appreciate the meaning of his spiritual teachings in this 
respect, and resented his amazing claims with all the 
venom of their hatred and bigotry, until finally there 
occurred the open rupture that had been so long 
impending. 

tt was at the Feast of Dedication, in the month of 
December. He had been absent from the city for a short 
time, in the hope of thus allaying the irritation of his 
enemies, which had at last become so intense that he was 
in danger of personal injury at the hands of some of the 
more fanatical. He had scarcely entered the Temple, 
however, before he found hhieneell surrounded by a large 
number of those unfriendly to him. Smarting under their 
many failures, they were now more determined than ever 
to effect his downfall. 

They at once sought to enter into a discussion with him 
regarding his alleged claims to the Messiahship. They 
demanded that he no longer hold them in suspense. 
Was he the Christ? They insisted upon a definite 
answer. 

But he refused to comply with their arrogant demands. 
He told them that it would be useless to answer them. 
They had seen his works and had heard his teachings. 
They needed no other testimony. 

‘* The works I do,’’ he continued, ‘‘ are inspired of 
God. In me the Father is revealed ; for the Father and I 
are one.”’ 

In an instant his excitable adversaries burst into a cry of 
rage. ‘‘ He blasphemes!’’ they shouted. ‘‘ He blas- 
phemes! He calls himself God!” and rushing hither and 
thither in a frenzy of fanaticism they picked up the loose 
stones that lay scattered about in the vicinity of some 
recent repairs to one of the Temple walls. 
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|‘ THEIR fury they would at once have put him to death, 

but his imperturbable serenity overawed them for the 
moment. Their violent outburst had not moved him. 
He attempted no defense, no remonstrance ; but calmly 
facing the crowd of angry and excited men that pressed 
about him with arms upraised ready to beat him down 
with their deadly missiles, he continued to address them, 
and then fearlessly and defiantly repeated his astonishing 
statement. 

It was the finishing stroke. The crowd rushed toward 
him. The momentary barrier of restraint was swept 
away. His friends quickly surrounded him and endeav- 
ored to repel the frantic mob. Shouts and imprecations 
filled the air. ‘‘ Kill him! Kill him!”’’ rose on all sides. 
‘* The blasphemer! Stone him! Kill him!’’ But in the 
tumult and confusion he disappeared and escaped from 
the Temple. 

It was now clearly evident that he could no longer remain 
inJerusalem. According to the strict teachings of Judaism 
he was guilty of deliberate blasphemy, and though the 
offense was not recognized by the civil authorities Jesus 
knew full well that the fanatical Jews would not hesitate to 
mete out to him on their own responsibility the penalty 
prescribed by the law of Moses; that if he again came 
within their reach they would undoubtedly attempt to 
stone him. 

Accordingly, he fled from the city and from the prov- 
ince, seeking refuge in the neighboring territory of Perea, 
where, with his ever-faithful apostles, he continued his 





work. Whatever his trials or adversities, the great pur- 
pose of his life was never forgotten. 

With his wonted earnestness he proclaimed the 
Kingdom of God to the people among whom he now 
came, and was cheered by the success that rewarded his 
labors. It seemed for the time as though the happy scenes 
of his early Galilean ministry were about to be repeated. 
Many joined him as disciples, and large numbers of per- 
sons frequently crowded about him, eager to listen to his 
words of hope and salvation. Even the children flocked 
to him, seeking his blessing and delighting in his tender 
and sympathetic love. 

In the midst of these gratifying labors he received the 
distressing news that his dearly loved friend, Lazarus, of 
Bethany, was dangerously ill. ‘The message was sent to 
him by the sisters. They did not ask him to come, yet he 
knew they expected him; that they looked to him, their 
friend, for comfort and assistance in their affliction. His 
first impulse was to hasten to Bethany at once. But should 
he forego the labors that at this time hourly claimed his 
attention? Should he leave his work in the midst of its 
exacting duties and when his guiding presence was most 
necessary? Should he do this for his friends, his faithful, 
generous friends of Bethany ? 

The answer came from the throne of his lofty nature : 
Yes, he would go to them. And within two days after 
the receipt of the sisters’ message he had made his prep- 
arations and announced his intention to the disciples. 
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UT of fear for the safety of their master the disciples 

reminded him that the Jews were seeking his life ; 

that he could not return to Judea without incurring the 

greatest risk ; and they urged him to consider the special 

danger to which he would be exposed should his presence 
in Bethany become known at Jerusalem. 

But he thought not of himself. It mattered not to him 
that he was in danger. He owed a duty to his friends ; 
that alone was his guiding impulse. And so, regardless 
of his disciples’ persuasions, he set forth for the village of 
Bethany. True to their love and devotion, the disciples 
accompanied him. ‘‘ If he will go,’’ they said, ‘‘ let us go 
also, and die with him.”’ 

Reaching his destination in safety, he was greeted with 
sobs and lamentations by the two sisters, who, learning of 
his approach, had come out of the village to meet him. 
He had come too late. Lazarus was dead. 

The sisters were inconsolable in their despairing grief. 
They felt that Lazarus need not have died; that had 
Jesus been with them their dear brother would have been 
spared. In sobbing accents they recounted his sickness 
and their pathetic longing for the comforter and physician 
who alone could have healed their troubled hearts. 

Overcome with sorrow and moved by the desolation of 
the heartbroken women, Jesus bowed his head and gave 
vent to his heart’s emotion in silent tears. 

Then turning to Mary and Martha he asked them to 
show him where they had laid his dear friend to rest. 
Followed by a number of friends and mourners who 
had come with the sisters from the house, where they had 
assembled to offer their condolences, Jesus accompanied 
the two women to the grave. Like most tombs in the 
limestone regions of Palestine, it was a recess cut in the 
side of a natural cave, and closed by a large stone. 

Arrived at the spot, Jesus asked that the stone be 
removed. Evidently he had forgotten the length of time 
the body had lain in the grave, and Martha hurriedly 
reminded him that nearly four days had passed since 
Lazarus was buried. But in words pregnant with mysteri- 
ous import Jesus gently insisted that the tomb be opened ; 
and without further protest his instructions were obeyed. 
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HE scene was a desert wilderness ; a spot shut out from 

the sight of human habitation; grim and desolate with 

the overshadowing spirit of death. Here the little group 

of mourners now gathered. Standing apart in respectful 

silence they gazed, with compassionate interest upon the 

friend of the departed Lazarus as he stood with bowed 
head before the open door of the sepulchre. 

The calm of evening brooded upon the touching scene. 
The ruffling breeze that stole across the distant fields faded 
to rest amid the shadows of the garden of death. Nosound 
disturbed the stillness save the weeping of the sisters. 
The lips of Jesus moved, but in silence. He was praying. 

Then, raising his head and gazing into the gloomy depths 
of the sepulchre, he called aloud, in a voice vibrant with 
divine power: ‘‘ Lazarus! Come forth!”’ 

Overcome with consternation the group of startled men 
and women drew back, staring at the open grave in 
speechless expectancy. 

‘* Lazarus! Come forth!” 

The words had scarcely died away when lo! he that 
was dead appeared at the entrance of the tomb. The 
effect of the miracle was overwhelming. The bystanders 
could not for a moment credit their senses. They stood 
aghast, motionless, awestruck. With the return of their 
faculties some of them came forward tremblingly, in 
obedience to the command of Jesus, to loose the grave- 
clothes from him who again breathed — who moved — yea, 
who again spoke to them; spoke to them with the breath 
of life, with the voice of flesh and blood —with the familiar 
voice of their friend, their brother— Lazarus, Lazarus, 
alive and well! 

Others hastened away, overwrought with excitement and 
eager to spread the marvelous news. Among them were 
several rabbis, to whom the miracle was a sign of the 
gravest portent. What could it mean? Was it possible 
that this Jesus of Nazareth was indeed the Messiah? 
When had such a miracle been known? The authorities 
at Jerusalem must hear of it at once, and toward the 
Temple the rabbis bent their steps in feverish haste. 

No sooner did the report of the occurrence at Bethany 
reach the Temple than a council of the chief priests was 
hurriedly assembled. Instant and decisive action was 
necessary. The Galilean must be arrested at once! His 
popularity with the masses would know no bounds as soon 
as the news of this most astounding miracle became 
known. The safety of the nation, the peace of the people, 
demanded his immediate suppression. There was but 
one course to pursue —he must be put to death ! 


8 
The Last Chapter of ‘‘ The Story of a Young Man’”’ 


The first chapter of “ The Story of a Young Man” was published in the 
October, 1900, JOURNAL. The sixth and last chapter will appear in 
the next (the March) issue. In it Mr. Howard treats of the last days 
in the life of Jesus: his persecution, the Paschal supper, the treachery 
of Judas, the arrest and trial, and the crucifixion. 
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V—The Wonderful Fire Bear 


NE EVENING in December, a few weeks after 
Liney had saved Balser’s life by means 
of the borrowed fire, Balser’s father and 
mother and Mr. and Mrs. Fox went to 
Marion, a ‘‘town’’ of two houses and a 
church, three miles away, to attend pro- 
tracted meeting. Liney and Tom and 
the Fox baby remained with Balser and 
Jim and the Brent baby at the Brent cabin. 

When the children were alone Liney put the babies to 
sleep, and the other children huddled together in the fire- 
place to talk and to play games. Outside the house the 
wind blew a gale, the snow fell in angry, fitful blasts and 
the weather was very cold. 

Liney was telling stories from the Bible, and her 
listeners were eager, when the faint cry of ‘‘ Help!”’ 
seemed to come right down through the mouth of the 
chimney. 

‘* Listen !’’ whispered Balser. Again came the cry, 
‘*Help!’’ faint, but louder than the first. The children, 
with a common impulse, sprang to Balser in unspoken 
fear. 

‘* Help! Help!’ came the cry nearer and louder. 

‘*Some one wants help!’’ whispered Balser. ‘‘ I— 
must —go—to—him.”’ 

‘* No, no!’’ cried Liney. ‘* You must not go. It may 
be Indians trying to get 
you out to kill you.”’ 

Liney’s remark some- 
what frightened Balser, 
but much as he feared to 
go out he must not let 
her see that he was afraid. 
Besides, he knew that it 
was his duty to go. So 
he quickly grasped his 
gun, took a torch, lighted 
it at the fire, and out he 
rushed into the blinding, 
freezing storm. 

‘* Who’s there ?’’ cried 
Balser, holding his blaz- 
ing torch on high. 
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“ ELP! HELP!” came 

the cry froma short 
distance down the river. 
Jalser hurried in that 
direction, and when he 
had gone a hundred 
yards or so he met a man 
running toward him 
almost out of breath from 
fright and exhaustion. 
Jalser’s torch had been 
extinguished by the 
wind, snow and sleet, 
and he could not see the 
man’s face. 

‘*“Who are you and 
what’s the matter?’’ 
asked Balser, holding 
his gun ready to shoot. 

“Don’t you know 
me, Balser?”’ gasped 
the other. 

eh of you, Polly ?’’ 
asked Balser. ‘‘ What’s 
the matter ?”’ 

‘* The fire bear! The 
fire bear!’’ cried Polly, 
who was really a man, 
Samuel Parrott, a 




















“POLLY CONTINUED SLOWLY TOWARD THE BEAR” 


hanger-on in the settlement whom the boys had nicknamed 
‘** Polly.”’ ‘* It’s been chasin’ me fur Lord knows how 
long. There it goes! There! Don’t you see it? It’s 
crossin’ the river on the ice now. There!’’ And he 
pointed in the direction he wished Balser to look. Sure 
enough, a long way off, crossing on the ice, was a huge 
bear, glowing in the darkness of the night as if it were a 
bear of fire. This was more than even Balser’s courage 
could withstand, so he started for the house as fast as his 
legs could carry him, followed by Polly. 


or 


m HERE did you first see it?’’ asked Balser of Polly 
when they reached home. 

‘**Bout a mile down the river, by Fox’s Bluff,’’ 
responded Polly. ‘‘ I’ve been runnin’ every step of the 
way, jist as hard as I could run, and that there fire bear 
not more’n ten feet behind me, growlin’ like thunder and 
blazin’ and smokin’ away like a bonfire.”’ 

‘* Nonsense,’’ said Balser. ‘‘ It wasn’t blazing when I 
saw it.’’ 

‘* Of course it wasn’t, 
burned out. 
forever ?”’ 

A depressing conviction fell upon the entire company 
that it was really the fire bear which Polly and Balser had 
seen. Although Balser, in common with most of the set- 
tlers, had laughed at the stories of the fire bear which had 
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responded Polly. ‘‘ It’d about 
D’ye think a bear could blaze away 





“*NOW, HOLD UP THE TORCH, POLLY’” 


been told in the settlement, yet now he was convinced. It 
was true the bear was not actually ablaze when he saw it, 
but it looked like a great glowing ember, and with Polly’s 
testimony Balser was ready to believe all he had heard 
concerning this most frightful spectre of Blue River. 

One belief about the fire bear was that any person who 
should be so unfortunate as to behold it would die within 
three months, unless he could kill the fire bear, a task 
which would necessitate the use of a most potent charm. 
The fire bear had been seen, within the memory of the 
oldest inhabitant, by eight or ten persons, always at night. 
Each one who had seen the bear had died within three 
months. It had been hunted by many, yet not one of all 
who had tried to kill it had even wounded it. 
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HE children stood for a few moments in a frightened group 
and then took their old places on the logs inside the 
fireplace. Liney, who was sitting next to Balser, touched 
his arm gently and said: ‘‘ I saw it, too. I followed you a 
short way when you went out, and I saw something bright 
crossing the river on the ice. Was that the bear?”’ 

‘* Yes, yes,”’ cried Balser. ‘* For goodness’ sake, Liney, 
why didn’t you stay in the house ?”’ 

Liney began to weep gently, then Jim and Limpy began 
to cry, and soon Polly was boohooing, when Balser rose to 
his feet and said : ‘* Stop your crying, everybody ; I'll kill 
that bear before the three months are half gone ; yes, before 
a month has passed. If Liney saw it the bear dies.”’ 

Liney looked at Balser.gratefully, and then said to Polly : 
‘* He’ll save us, Polly; he killed the one-eared bear.”’ 

After a long time Balser spoke, in a low tone that he 
might not disturb the others, who, worn out with the excite- 
ment, had gone to sleep: ‘* Liney, if I only had a charm I 
might kill the fire bear ; but a gun by itself can do nothing 
against a monster that bears a charmed life. We must have 
a charm.” 

After a few minutes Liney said in a whisper: ‘‘ Balser, 
I’ve been thinking, and I’m going to tell you about 

















“*HELP! HELP!’ CAME THE CRY” 


something I have. It’s 
a great secret. No one 
knows of it but mother 
and father and me. I 
believe it’s the very thing 
we want foracharm. It 
looks like it, and it has 
strange words engraved 
upon it. Do you prom- 
ise never to tell any one 
about it?’’ 

‘* Yes, yes, indeed. 
Cross my heart, ’pon 
honor, hope to die. 
What is it? Tell me! 
Quick, Liney !”’ 


or 


- ELL, I’ll tell you. 
I’ve a thing at 
home that’s almost Tike 
a cross, only the pieces 
cross each other in the 
middle and are broad at 
each end. It’s a little 
larger than a big button. 
It’s gold on the back and 
has a lot of pieces of 
glass, each the size of a 
small pea, on the front 
side ; only I don’t believe 
they’re glass at all. 
They are too bright for 
glass. You can see 
them in the dark, where 
there’s no light at all. 
They shine, and glitter, 
and sparkle so that it 
almost makes you blink 
your eyes. There’s a 
great big piece of glass, 
or whatever it is, in the 
centre of it—as big as a 
large pea—and around 
this big piece are four 
words in some strange 
language that mother 
says nobody in this 
country can make out. Mother told me that the charm was 
given to her for me by a gypsy man when I was a ey 
‘* | do believe that thing is a charm,’’ said Balser, ‘‘ but 
I’ll tell you what to do to make it a sure-enough charm ! 
Take it and hold it on your lips while you pray seven 
times that I may kill the bear. Do that seven times for 
seven nights, and on the last night I'll get the charm, and 
Polly, Limpy and I will go out and kill the bear as sure as 
you're alive.”’ 

The plan brought comfort to the girl and boy. 

At nine o’clock the parents of the children came home, 
and Balser told his father the story of the fire bear, and the 
strange event was discussed until late into the night 
without, however, the slightest reference to the charm. 

The fire bear had never before been seen in the Blue 
River neighborhood. Its former appearances had been at 
or near the mouth of Conn’s Creek, in the Black Gully, 
where that stream flows into Flat Rock, five or six miles 
southeast of Balser’s home. The country in the vicinity of 
Flat Rock was so full of hiding-places that it was supposed 
to be the home of the fire bear. 

on 

HE morning after Polly and Balser had seen the fire bear 
they went forth bright and early to learn, if possible, 
where it had gone. They took up the spoor in the snow 
at the point where the bear had crossed the river the night 
before, and easily followed its path three or four miles 
down the stream toward its reputed home among the 
caves and gullies of Flat Rock and Conn’s Creek. When 
Balser and Polly reached the stony ground of Flat Rock 
the bear tracks began to grow indistinct, and soon they 
were lost entirely. The boys, however, were convinced 
that they had discovered the haunts of the bear. Then 
they started homeward and reached the cozy cabin on 

Blue River soon after sunset. 

After Balser decided to hunt the fire bear many persons 
asked him when he intended to undertake the perilous 
task, and the answer he gave was that he would begin 
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after the seventh night from the one upon which the fire 
bear had visited Blue River. 

Balser had invited Tom Fox to go with him ; and Tom, 
in addition to his redoubtable hatchet, intended to carry his 
father’s gun. Polly would take Mr. Brent's rifle, and, of 
course, Balser would carry his smoothbore carbine. 


ox 


(}* THE morning of the eighth day Balser went over to 
see Liney and to receive from her the precious charm, 
redolent with forty-nine prayers from her pure heart. 

When she gave it to him he said: ‘‘ It’s a charm; | 
know it is."’ And he held it in his hand and looked at it 
affectionately. ‘‘ It looks like a charm and it feels like a 
charm. Liney, I seem to feel your payers upon it.’’ 

The charm worked at least one spell. It made the boy 
braver and gave him self-confidence, the most potent 
charm a man can wear. 

Balser, Tom and Polly rode down to Flat Rock on 
horseback, one of Mr. Fox's horses and two of Mr. Brent's 
being brought into service. At three o’clock upon the 
famous eighth day the three hunters started for Flat Rock, 
and spent the night in the vicinity of the mouth of Conn’s 
Creek. But they did not see the fire bear. Four other 
expeditions were made and each expedition was a failure. 
On the fifth expedition the boys reached Flat Rock River 
just after sunset. A cold, drizzly rain had begun to fall, 
freezing as it fell upon the surface of the rocks. The wind 
moaned through the treetops ; the darkness was so dense 
itseemed heavy. The boys had tied their horses in a cave 
which they had used for the same purpose on former 
visits. After an hour or so they thought it best to aban- 
don the hunt for that night. 

But the unexpected usually happens. Just as the boys 
were untying their horses to return home a terrific growl 
greeted their ears, coming, it seemed, right from the 
mouth of the cave in which they stood. 

‘* That’s it,”’ cried Polly. ‘‘ 1 know its voice. I heered 
it for one mortal hour that night when it was chasin’ me. 
I’'d know it among a thousand bears; it’s the fire bear! 
Oh, Balser, let’s go home. I'd rather die three months 
from now than now.”’ 

‘** Polly, are you crazy? Tie up your horse at once,” 
said Balser. ‘‘ If the bear gets away from us this time 
we'll never have another chance at it. Quick !’”’ 

Polly's courage was soon restored and the horses were 
quickly tied again. Guns were examined, knives and 
hatchets were made ready for immediate use, and out the 
hunters sallied in pursuit of the fire bear. It was deter- 
mined that Polly should carry the torch with him. Fire 
attracts the attention of wild animals and often prevents 
them from running away from the hunter. 
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FTER the hunters had emerged from the cave they started 

toward the river, and upon passing a little spur of 

the hill they beheld at a distance of two or three hundred 

ards the fire bear glowing like a fiery heap against the 

lack bank of night. It was running rapidly up the 
stream toward Black Gully. 

When Balser saw the bear he blew a shrill blast on his 
whistle to attract the brute’s attention. It produced the 
desired effect, for the bear stopped. Its curiosity was evi- 
dently aroused by the noise and by the sight of the fire, 
and it remained standing for a moment or two while the 
boys ran forward. Soon they were within a hundred 
yards of the bear, then fifty, then forty, thirty, twenty. 
Still the fire bear did not move. Its glowing form stood 
before them like a pillar of fire, the only object that could 
be seen in the darkness that surrounded it. 

When within twenty yards of the bear Balser said hur- 
riedly to his companions: ‘** Halt! I'll shoot first, and 
you tellows hold your fire and shoot one at a time, after 
me. Don’t shoot till I tell you, and take good aim. 
Polly, I'll hold the torch when | want you to shoot.”’ 
(Polly held the torch in one hand and his gun in the other, 
but fear was working great havoc with his usefulness. ) 
** Now, hold up the torch, Polly, so I can see the sights on 
my gun.”’ 

Balser’s voice seemed to attract the bear’s attention 
even more than did the torch. When Balser spoke next 
the words came from his gun. The bear seemed to under- 
stand the gun’s language better than that of Balser, for it 
gave forth in answer a terrific growl of rage and bit 
savagely at the wound which Balser had inflicted. Alas ! 
it was only a wound, for Balser’s bullet, instead of piercing 
the bear’s heart had hit it in the hindquarters. 

** I’ve only wounded it,’’ cried Balser. And the note of 
terror in his voice seemed to create a panic in the breasts 
of Tom and Polly, who at once raised their guns and fired. 
Of course they both missed the bear, and betore they could 
lower their guns the monster was upon them. 
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ALSER was in front and received the full force of the 
brute’s ferocious charge. The boy went down under 
the bear’s rush, and before he had time to draw his knife or 
to disengage his hatchet from his belt the infuriated animal 
was standing over him. As Balser fell his hand caught a 
rough piece of soft wood which was lying upon the 
round, and with this he tried to beat the bear upon the 
ead. The bear hardly felt the blows which Balser dealt. 
Tom and Polly had both run when the bear charged, but 
Tom quickly came to Balser’s relief, while Polly remained 
at a safe distance. The bear was reaching for Balser’s 
throat, but by some chance it caught between its jaws the 
piece of wood with which Balser had been vainly striking 
it, biting and shaking it ferociously. When Tom came up 
to the scene of the conflict he struck the bear upon the 
head with the oe edge of his hatchet and chopped out 
one of its eyes. The pain of the wound seemed to double 
the bear’s fury and it sprang toward Tom. The bear rose 
on its haunches and faced Tom, who manfully struck at it 
with his hatchet. But Tom’s courage was better than his 
judgment, for in a moment he was felled to the ground by 
a stroke from the bear’s paw, and the bear was standing 
over him growling and bleeding terribly. 

As in the fight with Balser the bear tried to catch Tom’s 
throat between its jaws, but here the soft piece of wood 
which Balser had grasped when he fell proved a friend 
indeed, for the bear had bitten it so savagely that its teeth 
had been embedded in its soft fibres, and it acted as a gag 
in its mouth. It could neither open nor close its jaws. 
After a few frantic efforts to bite Tom the bear seemed to 
discover where the trouble was, and tried to push the 
wood out of its mouth with its paw. This gave Tom his 
chance and he quickly drew himself from under the bear, 
rose to his feet and ran away. Meantime Balser rose from 
the ground and reached the bear just as Tom started to 
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run. Balser struck the bear a blow upon the head with 
his hatchet as he passed in following Tom at a rapid 
speed. He at once determined that he and Tom and 
Polly should go to a place of safety, load their guns and 
return to the attack. Looking back he saw the bear still 
struggling to free its mouth trom the piece of wood. As 
the bear was not pursuing them Balser concluded to stop, 
and he and Tom loaded their guns while Polly held the 
torch. Polly did mechanically whatever Balser told him 
to do, but his eyes had a far-away look; the events of 
the night had paralyzed his weak brain. When the guns 
were loaded Balser and Tom hurried forward toward the 
bear, and Polly followed, bearing his torch. Bang! went 
Balser’s gun, and the bear rose upon its hindfeet, making 
the cliffs and ravines echo with its terrible growls. 

‘* Take good aim, Tom ; hold up the torch, Polly,’’ said 
Balser. ‘* Fire!’’ and the bear fell over on its back and 
seemed to be dead. Polly and Tom started toward the 
bear, but Balser cried out: ‘* Stop! It may not be dead 
yet. We'll give it another volley. We've got it now, 
sure, if we’re careful.’’ : 

Fortunately Tom and Polly stopped, for in an instant 
the bear was on its feet again and stood for a little time 
undetermined whether to attack the boys again or to run. 
It concluded to retreat, and, with the piece of wood still 
in its mouth, it started at a rapid gait toward Black Gully, 
a hundred yards away. 

‘* Load, Tom! load, quick! Hold the torch, Polly!” 
cried Balser. And again the guns were loaded. 
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HE bear moved away rapidly and in a moment the boys 
were following it with loaded guns. When the brute 

had reached the mouth of Black Gully it entered it. Evi- 
dently its home was in that uncanny place. 

** Quick, quick, Polly!’’ cried Balser; and within 
a moment atter the bear had entered Black Gully its 
pursuers were at the mouth of the ravine making ready for 
another attack. Balser gave a shrill blast on his whistle, 
and the bear turned for a moment and deliberately sat 
down upon its haunches not fifty yards away. The boys, 
after a short period of hesitation, marched into Black Gully, 
Polly, bearing his torch, in the lead. The bear moved 
farther up the gully toward the overhanging cliff. The 
boys followed, and when the bear came to a halt near the 
cliff it was evident that the fire bear’s end was near at 
hand. There it sat like a burning demon, sullen and 
motionless, giving forth, every few seconds, deep, guttural 
growls that reverberated through the dark, cavernous 
place. There stood poor Polly, all his senses fled and 
gone, unconsciously holding his torch above his head. A 
sense of fear stole over Balser such as he had never felt 
before. 

‘* Let’s shoot again and get out of this awful place,’’ 
said Balser. 

‘* You bet I’m willing !’’ said Tom, his teeth chattering. 

‘* Hold the torch, Polly !’’ said Balser, and Polly raised 
the torch. The boys were within fifteen yards of the bear, 
and each took deliberate aim and fired. The bear moaned 
and fell forward. Then Balser and Tom started rapidly 
toward the mouth of the gully. When they had almost 
reached the opening they looked back for Polly, who they 
thought was following them, but there he stood where they 
had left him, a hundred yards behind them. 

Balser called, ‘* Polly! Polly!’’ but Polly did not 
move. Then Tom blew his whistle and Polly started, not 
toward them, alas, but toward the bear ! 





‘* Don’t go there, Polly,’’ cried Balser. ‘‘ The bear may 
not be dead. We've had enough of it to-night, for goodness’ 
sake! We’ll come back to-morrow and find it dead.’’ 

But Polly continued walking slowly toward the bear. 

‘* Polly! Polly! Come back !”’ cried both boys. 

But Polly by that time was within ten fect of the bear 
holding his torch and moving with the step of one uncon- 
scious of what he was doing. A few steps more and Polly 
was by the side of the terrible fire bear. 

The bear revived for a moment and seemed conscious 
that an enemy was near it. With a last mighty effort it 
rose to its feet and struck Polly a blow which felled him to 
the ground. When Polly fell the fire bear fell upon him, 
and Balser and Tom started to rescue their triend. 


ox 


HEN Polly’s torch dropped from his hand a blue flame 
three or four feet in height sprang from the ground 
just beyond the bear. The fire ran upon the ground for a 
short distance like a serpent of flame, and shot like a flash 
of chain-lightning half-way up the side of the cliff. The 
dark, jutting rocks —huge demon faces covered with ice — 
glistened in the light of the blaze, and the place seemed to 
have been transformed into a veritable genii’s cavern. 
Then the flames sank away with a low moaning sound 
and came up again the color of roses and of blood. A 
great rumbling noise was heard coming from the bowels 
of the earth, and then a tongue of fire shot twenty feet into 
the air. Balser and Tom ran for their lives, leaving their 
poor, demented friend behind to perish. Out the boys 
went through the mouth of the gully and across the river 
they sped upon the ice. They felt the earth tremble 
eo their feet ; then they heard the frightful rumbling 
again ; then a loud explosion and the country for miles 
around was lighted as if by the midday sun. Then they 
looked back and saw a bright red flame, a hundred yards 
in diameter and two hundred feet high, leap from the 
Black Gully above the top of the cliffs. After a moment 
great rocks and pieces of earth half as large as a house 
began to fall upon every side of them, as if a mighty 
volcano had burst forth. The boys clung to each other in 
fear and trembling. 

After the rocks had ceased to fall the boys, almost dead 
with fright, walked a short distance down the river and 
crossed the ice. The fire was still burning in the Black 
Gully, and there was no need of Polly’s torch to help them 
see the slippery path among the rocks. 

The boys soon found the cave in which the horses were 
stabled. They lost no time in mounting, and quickly 
started home, leading between them the horse which had 
been ridden by Polly. Poor Polly was never seen again. 
Even after the fire in the Black Gully had receded into the 
bowels of the earth whence it had come nothing was found 
of his body nor that of the fire bear. They had each been 
burned to cinder. Many of the Blue River people did not 
believe that the fire bear derived its fiery appearance from 
supernatural causes. They suggested that the bear prob- 
ably made its bed of decayed wood containing foxfire, 
and that its fur was covered with phosphorus which 
glowed like the light of the firefly after night. 


(THE END) 
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AuTHOR’S Note —The author, fearing that the account of fire springing 
from the earth given in this story may be considered by the reader too 
improbable for publication save in a book of Arabian fables, wishes to say 
that the fire and the explosion occurred as described. 








The Life of the English Girl 


By MRS. ALEXANDER 


Author of ‘‘ The Wooing O’t,” “‘ Her Dearest Foe,’’ etc 





HE birth of a baby girl is not always a source 
of unmixed rejoicing in England, as the women 
in that country already outnumber the men con- 
siderably, and the difficulty of providing for them 
increases with growing numbers. Moreover, 
among ‘‘ the upper ten thousand” too large a 
supply of girls among the junior members of 
aristocratic families impoverishes a landed estate, for they 
must be dowered, and, as yet, girls of this class do noth- 
ing to provide for themselves. 

The first stage of girl life in the nursery is marked by 
the strong distinction made by father, mother and nurse 
between a little girl, or, as the latter generally puts it, ‘‘ a 
young lady,’’ and a little boy. The girls are early taught 
not to romp and shout, but to be quiet, dignified and care- 
ful; and so the first lines of duty and deportment are laid 
down. The next step used to be the introduction of the 
nursery governess and the transformation of the nursery 
into an embryo schoolroom, but in late years the kinder- 
garten, or preparatory school, has advantageously replaced 
the older system. Later comes the boarding-school, or 
classes, according to the means and station of the parents. 
Modern boarding-schools have largely developed into col- 
leges. Here the drawback is the amount of work crowded 
into too short a space of time. Few parents like to forego 
the society of their daughters, or to incur the cost of con- 
tinuing their education after they are eighteen years old. 
Many girls, however, if naturally studious, or lovers of art 
or of music, continue to take private lessons after their 
return home. These pursuits are frequently interfered 
with by the distractions of society, into which the English 
girl now enters freely. Then comes the lover, and with 
him come sunlight and cloud-bank. 


ox 


N ALL matters connected with love, engagements and mar- 
riage the English girl is nearly as free as her American 
sister. Unless there is some serious fault in the man’s 
character parents seldom object to a daughter’s choice. 
Want of sufficient means often obliges a young couple to 
endure a long engagement, which is in no way so solemn 
an affair as a German betrothal. Perhaps young people 
enter into engagements in England too thoughtlessly, for 
certain it is that these are frequently broken. Indeed, 
seriousness, in some directions, is chiefly remarkable by 
its absence from English girl life. 
Foreign travel plays a large part in the education ef an 
English girl in almost every class save the humblest. 
Dressmakers and milliners go abroad to learn, if possible, 





the dexterous touch, the skillful cut of the Parisian. The 
artist and the musician find it essential to visit the schools 
of Germany and France. The teacher must acquire the 
languages of these countries with a correct accent, and 
the daughters of professional men, country gentlemen, 
men of business, whether they are rich or struggling, all 
manage to take or send their girls abroad for holiday trips 
or for short sojourns at school. 


ox 


ESIDES all these ‘‘ the resident governess ’’ is needed in 
the home of the country gentleman where his daughters 
have an almost ideal life of freedom and healthy outdoor 
enjoyment. These country girls are usually not so highly 
educated as their sisters of the town, but they have a wis- 
dom quite unknown to the latter. To country girls is 
known the story of flower life from day to day both in 
field and garden. They gather the secrets of the woods, 
and understand the mute language of their dogs and their 
high-spirited horses. They roam from castle to cottage, at 
home in both, kindly and frank with the occupants of 
each, and gifted with the easy nameless charm of manner 
which arises from assured position. These country ladies 
are, when the daughters of fairly well off squires, often 
sent to London schools or colleges. 

But the resources of country squires are not always suff- 
cient for so expensive a finish to the educational period. 
Many well-born owners of broad lands are in straightened 
circumstances. The girls of the family, however, feel little 
of this, as they join gayly in such periodical festivities as 
the County Ball, the Hunt Ball, the Race Ball in winter, 
and the garden, tennis and picnic parties in summer, even 
though these gayeties necessitate some rapid needlework 
in changing their evening and other gowns to prevent a 
certain monotony of garments. But in the majority of 
cases girlhood soon runs its brief course and wedding 
bells ‘* ring out’’ its pleasant existence. So the girls dis- 
appear into the frequently trying state of matrimony, for 
which they might often be better prepared, although the 
greater number acquit themselves well. 

Below or above the social strata of which I have hitherto 
written stretch rank after rank of girls whose lots are cast 
on different levels, whose training is widely dissimilar, yet, 
broadly speaking, they have a certain challestiy. The last 
fifty years has seen a marvelous amount of change. 
Typist and journalist, teacher and servant, shop-girl, fac- 
tory girl, society girl, all have won to themselves the free- 
dom of city and suburb by the highest of titles : serious, 
earnest work. 
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A Home ina Prairie Town 


By FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT 


This is the Fifth Design in the Journal’s New Series of Model Suburban Houses Which Can be Built at Moderate Cost 
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CITY man going to the country puts too 
much in his house and too little in his 
ground. He drags after him the fifty- 











































foot lot, soon the twenty-five-foot lot, erp goer 
finally the party wall; and the home- JET Fiat 
maker who fully appreciates the advan- <i ern tieg 
tages which he came to the country to = ae 

secure feels himself impelled to move on. KITCHEN, \ i 

It seems a waste of energy to plan a house hap- a f 
hazard, to hit or miss an already distorted condition, | FY caving 0M 
so this partial solution of a city man’s country See 





home on the prairie begins at the beginning and 
assumes four houses to the block of four hundred 
feet square as the minimum of ground for the basis of 
his prairie community. 

The block plan to the Jeft, at the top of the page, 
shows an arrangement of the four houses that secures 
breadth and prospect to the community as a whole, 
and absolute privacy both as regards each to the 
community, and each to each of the four. 


ax 
THe perspective view shows the handling of the group 
at the centre of the block, with its foil of simple ? 
lawn, omitting the foliage of curb parkways to better i 
































































































CHAMBER 
show the scheme, retaining the same house in the four 1FO'KIG-O" 
locations merely to afford an idea of the unity of the mn 
various elevations. In practice the houses would tL 
differ distinctly, though based upon a similar plan. ; 

The ground plan, ‘which is intended to explain mn) 
itself, is arranged to offer the least resistance to a “ : HOE 
simple mode of living, in keeping with a high ideal XN HAMBER {ee ree 
of the family life together. It is arranged, too, with a i SxS >. = 
certain well-established order that enables free use \ i ® SO-e x20 
without the sense of confusion felt in five out of seven CHAMBER tf 
houses which people really use. | Bead 7 
_ The exterior recognizes the influence of the prairie, ie 
is firmly and broadly associated with the site, and ‘ 
























makes a feature of its quiet level. The low terraces / . 
CHAMBER 
19°0"X 16-0" 
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THE LIBRARY LIVING-ROOM AND GALLERY 
INTERIOR VIEW OF THE FIRST FLOOR OF THIS HOUSE 





and broad eaves are designed to accentuate that quiet 
level and complete the harmonious relationship. The 
curbs of the terraces and formal inclosures for ex- 
tremely informal masses of foliage and bloom should 
be worked in cement with the walks.and drives. 

Cement on metal lath is suggested for the exterior 
covering throughout, because it is simple, and, as now 
understood, durable and cheap. 

The cost of this house with interior as specified and 
cement construction would be seven thousand dollars : 





Masonry, Cement and Plaster . ; . $2800.00 

Carpentry ‘ ; ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 3100.00 

Plumbing . ; ; , , , , 400.00 

Painting and Glass . . ‘ ‘ ; 325.00 

Heating— combination (hot water) . ; 345.00 

Total. ‘ ; , ‘ , , $6970.00 
or 


N A HOUSE of this character the upper reach and 
gallery of the central living-room is decidedly a 
luxury. Two bedrooms may take its place, as sug- 
ested by the second-floor plan. The gallery feature 
is, nevertheless, a temptation because of the happy 
sense of variety and depth it lends to the composition 
of the interior, and the sunlight it gains from above to 
relieve the shadow of the porch. The details are better 
grasped by a study of the drawings. The interior sec- 
tion in perspective shows the ct as indicated by 
dotted lines on the floor plan of the living-room, 

The second-floor plan disregards this feature and is 
arranged for a larger family. Where three bedrooms 
would suffice the gallery would be practicable, and two 
large and two small bedrooms with the gallery might 
be had by rearranging servants’ rooms and baths. 

The interior is plastered throughout with sand finish 
and trimmed all through with flat bands of Georgia 
pine, smaller back bands following the base and 
casings. This Georgia pine should selected from 
straight grain for stiles, rails and running members, 
and trom figured grain for panels and wide surfaces, 
All the wood should be shellacked once and 
waxed, and the plaster should be stained with 
thin, pure color in water and glue. 
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Epitor’s Note — As a guarantee that the plan of this 
house is practicable, and that the estimates for cost are 
conservative, the architect is ready to accept the commis- 
sion of preparing the working plans and specifications for 
this house to cost Seven Thousand Dollars, providing that 
the building site selected is within reasonable distance of a 
base of supplies where material and labor may be had at the 
standard market rates. 
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Is the Newspaper Office the Place for a Girl? 


IS, perhaps, natural that the first desire 
of a girl should be ‘‘ to write for the 
papers ’’ when, by a reversal of circum- 
stances in her father’s home, it is neces- 
sary for her to earn some money. It 
sounds easy: the work is ‘‘ genteel,’ 
and the girl feels that either the colle- 
giate or social opportunities she has 
enjoyed will make her services of some value to a news- 
paper. At least, it seems the means nearest athand. The 
girl knows nothing of the nature of a newspaper office or 
what newspaper work really means. Her knowledge is 
confined to seeing the newspaper as it has come into her 
father’s home. 

The parents, however, have heard diverse reports of the 
influences which exist in newspaper offices, and they do 
not feel altogether sure as to the wisdom of allowing their 
daughter to enter one, keenly though they feel the necessity 
of her help. And from this state of uncertainty have no 
doubt been born the scores of letters which each year 
come into the office of this magazine, all asking the same 
question : ‘* Will you tell us something about the average 
newspaper office as a place for a young girl to work?” 
No doubt many parents to whom I| replied have felt that 
my answers were very unsatisfactory. But, as a matter of 
fact, | have never believed that this was a question which 
could be satisfactorily decided from any single opinion. — I 
felt that it was rather a question for the women already in 
the newspaper offices, who had seen service of from three to 
ten years each, and for the men who are editors of news- 
papers and fathers, to decide. Their opinions would, at 
least, be born of practical experience and observation. 

Accordingly, some time ago | addressed a personal letter 
to fifty of the leading newspaper women of this country 
asking them to answer for me, frankly and without reserve, 
with the assurance that their names would not be used, the 
same question which hundreds of parents had put to us : 





** If you had a young daughter, desirous or forced to go 
into the outer world, would you, from your experience as a 
newspaper woman, approve of her working ina daily news- 
paper office? If not, why not?) And under what, if any, 
circumstances or conditions would you sanction it?”’ 


ox 


ORTY-TWO of the fifty answered the questions. Of 
these, twenty. were married women—the majority, 
mothers. All were perfectly frank and fearless in their 
answers. Of the forty-two, three answered in the affirma- 
tive. The others, thirty-nine, replied in the negative. 
Naturally, many will ask: What objections did they 
advance? A few are here given: 


One of the most prominent of all the writers said : 


** My objections to a newspaper career for a girl would 
be two: first, and this applies to a man as well as woman 
—its lack of permanence. As a career, it is absolutely 
uncertain. Second, and this is paramount—its harmful 
effect upon a girl’s health. I scarcely know a woman who 
has been engaged in newspaper work who has not broken 
down, at least temporarily. The work has, first, that diffi- 
cult element of subjectiveness rather than objectiveness ; 
and, second, it has great irregularity of living, with a nerv- 
ous strain which is almost constant. In fact, I believe 
that the successful newspaper woman has to break down, 
for she only succeeds in proportion to her possession of 
that quick responsiveness and nervous energy that we all 
know is a part of the mental outfit of the successful news- 
paper man as well as woman.”’ 


Here is the ethical side, rather than the moral : 


** If she were a girl under twenty-five, unless her char- 
acter was strong and formed so that she was able to pre- 
serve the right proportion in her view of her daily life, a 
newspaper office would tend to dissipate many of her 
wholesome illusions. To a sensitive, carefully nurtured 
girl, the profession would entail many disagreeable duties. 
I think every high-minded girl is equal to protecting such 
high-mindedness, and that she elevates the profession more 
than it lowers her, but [ think she does it at continual cost.”’ 


on 


HIS comes from a mother of daughters who has served 

twenty years in newspaper work : 

** It is not because I think that companionship with men 
in an office is dangerous to a young girl in a moral sense 
that I ee such conditions, but because of the circum- 
stances of carelessness in manner, thought and action which 
are almost inevitably the resultant behavior of the men in 
an office, and particularly in a newspaper office, toward 
their constant companions, be they men or women. Toa 
yous girl this carelessness of manner is unwholesome, 
eading her to attribute to all men this lack of courtesy on 
the part of some.” 


A successful newspaper woman, herself married, says : 


** For a young girl I consider a newspaper office the most 
appalling moral eye-opener imaginable. Naturally, where 
all subjects are published, they are to a great degree dis- 
cussed, and a woman must hear things that no amount of 
chivalry from her masculine co-workers can prevent. 
That bon camaraderie, which a woman of the world 
understands and can cope with, is often the undoing of the 
young girl who grows flippant and unwomanly in her desire 
to be regarded favorably by members of the staff.” 


The difficulty of preserving womanly dignity in a news- 
paper office is dwelt upon in this letter : 
** Women in absolutely every other line of work are not 


assailed to such an extent by individuals of the opposite 
sex as is the newspaper woman, and I say emphatically 
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By EDWARD BOK 


that though the atmosphere of a newspaper office is antag- 
onistic to the maintenance of womanly dignity, the atmos- 
phere when she goes out of it in doing her work is almost 
fatal to it if she is not tremendously well-balanced.”’ 


Another element in the life is pointed out here : 


‘* It is the freedom which the work gives that is bad. 
With practically no definite hours, and a stipulation only 
that ‘ copy’ shall be in in t.ne for to-morrow’s edition, 
there comes a dreadful sense of freedom which uncon- 
sciously deteriorates into all sorts of license of language 
and bolavier, the combination that makes the world believe 
all newspaper women to be * Bohemians.’ ”’ 


One of the cleverest women in the newspaper field says : 

‘*No, no! a young girl gets too close to the Tree of 
Knowledge in our business. Not that I believe a girl 
should remain ignorant all her life, but I want my 
daughter, if she must learn the world, to learn it in any 
other way than that forced upon her by coming in contact 
with those votaries of sin who make it most attractive, 
and to all appearances, least lacking in wrong.”’ 


on 


TWO actual ‘‘ assignments’’ are here given from the life 
of one of the best-known American newspaper 
women, but who has since left the profession : 

‘* Let me just lay my first two ‘ assignments’ before 
mothers, and they will answer the question, | think, for 
me. They are actual, too. The very first day I went on 
a newspaper I was sent to interview a chorus girl. I found 
her living at the most expensive hotel in the city: sur 
rounded by every evidence of luxury; she drove to the 
theatre in her own brougham. Yet her salary was sixteen 
dollars a week. My salary depended on thehard work I 
did, and averaged eleven dollars a week. Was that cal- 
culated to impress upon me the value of hard work? I 
was just as pretty as, perhaps a little prettier than, that 
chorus girl. The next day | interviewed a great statesman 
—a man known all over the world as brilliant, witty and 
wonderfully attractive to women. This man, being of his 
time, was cynical. He treated me courteously enough, yet 
every woman will understand when I say that, as a mere 
girl, he gazed at me in such a way that the blushes came to 
my cheek and I felt that | was not quite as ignorant as | 
was before. Are such experiences — and I had scores like 
them —calculated to keep a girl sweet and modest?” 

From a very pretty and capable college girl who has been 
a successful reporter for several years, come these words : 

‘* A newspaper office certainly tends to make a woman 
too independent, too free, too broad. It establishes her on 
a footing with men that is not wise: it gives her oppor- 
tunities of freedom that are not uplifting. She may not 
become unwomanly, but less womanly she does grow. 
Her life becomes without conventionality, and that is not 
wise for any girl. The life does not tend to make her deli- 
cate or entirely refined. It makes her overcome every day 
obstacles that tend to harden her: to lessen her illusions 
about gentleness and the personal self-respect needed.”’ 

A newspaper woman with years of wide experience says : 

‘* We hear a great deal about men and women becoming 
each other’s natural companions in the outer world: that 
itis no longer mere sex feeling which draws them together, 
but a common interest in the great social problems each is 
trying to solve. I heard one woman say on the platform 
not long ago that men were ‘ throwing off the fetters of 
physical grossness, the tyrant love of rule and misrule,’ 
and that ‘women were emancipating themselves from 
the vanity and pettiness that have so long enslaved them.’ 
I had to smile sadly at these words. This woman believed 
every word she said, no doubt, but she talked from theory. 
I had been in that world she spoke of : she had not. And 
take my word for it, that, in spite of all the march of 
progress pictured so rosily, men are still men, and women 
are still women. And just so long as they remain so there 
is an absolute danger oe any girl in the intimate, free and 
easy life of a newspaper office—a life from which social 
restraints are in a very great measure removed.”’ 


on 


Bt I fancy I have quoted enough from the letters along 
this line. It will be seen that none are radical. The 
statenients are conservative, as is apt to be the case where 
statements are based on experience. Rather than give 
more of the same tenor, [ will give extracts from the 
letters of the three writers who answered affirmatively : 

From a long and tried experience is this written : 

‘* T would have no objection to my daughter entering the 
office of a reputable paper which does not sacrifice every- 
thing to sensation. The associations in such an office are 
pleasant and helpful, and the men are uniformly courteous 
and respectful to a girl who, in turn, is self-respecting, 
gracious, and, above all, womanly. I should insist, how- 
ever, that her duties be well defined, and that she take 
none upon herself that would lessen her self-respect. It is 
in her power to do this, for if an editor finds that a girl is 
steadfast in her determination, and if she has proven that 
she can do the better class of work so well that he prefers 
to trust it to her rather than to another, she will find no 
difficulty in making herself so busy that she has no time 
even to have the other work suggested to her.’’ 


This is also from a woman who ‘‘ ought to know”? : 


‘* If a girl has brains, health, great strength of character 
and clearness of head, I should say, ‘Yes.’ But all these 
are essentials. Reserve and dignity form the armor of the 
successful newspaper woman. She must expect from her 
men associates none of the courtesies of the drawing- 
room, and she must make them understand from the first 
that they may expect from her only the perfectly cool, pro- 
fessional manner a business woman should wear. Let her 
drop this, and she cheapens and lowers herself at once. 


A newspaper office is a busy place where there is no time 
for nonsense, flirtations or ‘ affairs.’ Newspaper men 
prefer to respect their woman associate if she will let them. 
And if they do respect her they will offer her no attentions 
she should not accept, say nothing she should not hear, 
and offer her no ‘ assignment’ she cannot undertake. A 
bright woman with good health and uncompromising self- 
respect can find a splendid field of work in journalism.” 


The third opinion comes likewise from a newspaper 
woman of moment and experience : 

‘* My best education and happiest experiences have 
come to me through my newspaper work, and | should be 
proud to see my daughter a modern newspaper woman of 
the best type—that is, a lady, governed by the same 
inbred laws which govern a lady under all circumstances, 
one who holds her pen in a womanly, that is to say, in a 
reverent fashion, and who remembers that truth and kind- 
liness are not alien to clever writing.”’ 


ox 


HEN | wrote to fifty newspaper men—all editors-in- 
chief and managing editors who employ girls and 
women — and asked them the same question. I selected 
the editors of the fifty most reputable newspapers in the 
country. Thirty replied—the majority, fathers—and in 
each case was the answer most decided in the negative. 


One who employs twenty women on his staff says : 


‘* [| would rather see my daughter starve than that she 
should have ever heard or seen what the women on my 
staff have been compelled to hear and see.’’ 


From an editor at the head of one of the largest dailies : 


‘* No, a million times no, and no words I can command 
can make my objections appear strong enough.”’ 

An editor whose name is respected wherever known says : 

‘* In my cighteen years of experience in this office I have 
never yet seen a girl enter the newspaper field but that I 
have noticed a steady decline in that innate sense of refine- 
ment, gentleness and womanliness with which she entered 
it, and we are extremely careful, too, in the surroundings 
of our women and their ‘assignments.’ Yet they lose 
something — what, I cannot say in words,” 


Another editor emphasizes the same point : 


‘* You may ask, ‘ Is there nothing good in Nazareth?’ 
Oh, yes, there are women who have been strong enough to 
resist temptation in whatever form it may appear. But 
even they, I notice, have lost a little of their sweetness, a 
little of their womanliness, and a something — an intangible 
something that | cannot explain, but which I saw only the 
other day on the face of a woman who, five years ago, was 
the daintiest, the prettiest and the most womanly creature 
that ever started out on the hard path of the reporter.” 


ox 


OQ of the leading editors of the West sent this 
reason : . 

‘* | have been so impressed that girls have no place on 
the staff of a newspaper that during the past six months I 
have cut down my women editors and reporters from 
twelve to two, and these latter leave us next month. 
Entirely aside from the loss to themselves which the life 
entailed, | found they disorganized our reportorial force, 
the men often covertly doing the work assigned to the 
women, and the women turning the ‘copy’ in. This may 
have been gallantry, but it was not business.”’ 


From an editor of high standing came this : 


‘* Young womanhood is too sweet and sacred a thing to 
couple with the life of careless manner, hasty talk, and 
unconventional action that seems inevitable in a newspaper 
office.”’ 

An editor of an important paper sends a few statistics : 

“T am recalling eighteen really capable girls I have 
employed during the past two years: Four got married 
and each was glad to leave the work ; six broke down in 
health and were not allowed to return to the work ; two 
are now ina sanitarium ; two got to be so ‘ swagger’ that 
they could not fitly represent a paper of our standing, and 
the other four are with us now. There is a story of four- 
teen out of eighteen—all nice, capable girls.”’ 

Another editor writes, and with his words I will end: 

‘* It ‘depends upon the girl,’ it is said. And it does. 
But so much depends upon her, she is asked to carry so 
much, she is required to be so everlastingly on the defen- 
sive, that there isn’t one girl in twenty who can safely steer 
across all the rocks she meets. And even if she does I do 
not see how it is worth her while. We are supposed to 
pay our women better than any paper in New York : yet of 
the lot, the highest-paid. receives only forty-two dollars a 
week. She is generally credited as getting one hundred 
dollars a week, but, actually, she gets what I say, since I 
pay her each Friday. And hers is an unusual success.”’ 


ox 


HAVE tried to give, in these extracts, the most salient 

points in the seventy odd letters before me — the’ points 
differing as widely as possible so that the various phases 
of newspaper life, as it applies to a woman, might be 
touched upon. The opinions come from the best-known 
women and men in the profession: the writers, workers 
and editors who stand highest in the newspaper world of 
to-day. And as opinions of that authoritative class I pre- 
sent them to the girls who wish to work in newspaper 
offices, and to their parents who ask whether such an office 
is the place fora girl. It has seemed to me to be the most 
honest and most effective way to answer the questions 
which have come to us. 
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HY does this man succeed and 
that one —his twin brother 
— fail? 

Who knows? 
John Stone, for instance, 
took all of the honors at 
college. Before middle age he conquered for- 
tune and position. His wife has all the 
charms of Rachel and the virtues of Leah, 

and the solid dowers of both. If he writes a 

poor book it sells by the hundred thousand; 

if he buys shares of falling stock it soars out 
of sight the next day; his children never die of 
measles nor take to low company. He goes 
joking and laughing heartily through this 
comfortable world into another just as com- 
fortable, weighted by nothing but honors. 
But his brother Bill, who is just as honora- 

ble, just as hard-working, and probably a 

more able man, invariably misses all of the 

good chances of life. He is always just 
grazing the bull’s-eye of success by a hair’s 
breadth. He never conquers wealth, nor for- 

tune, nor happiness. Yet he always has a 

following of men and women who believe in 

him with a devout and frantic fidelity. 


ox 
But Plan and Work as They May they 


never can help him to success. 

Why is it? 

Every reader of this magazine has known 
at least one of this brilliant, lovable, doomed 
clan, 





‘“Whom unmerciful disaster 
Followed fast and followed faster”’ 
to a miserable defeat. 

Why did it follow him? Why? 

The most salient example of this strange 
blindness of Fortune may be found in the 
fact that so few of the ablest and most popu- 
lar statesmen in this country have attained to 
its chief honor. 

The men who were idols of the public have 
belonged, as a rule, to that unlucky company 
which we are considering. They were able, 
magnetic men, usually overrated by the 
people, but not one of them ever reached the 
White House. 

What a picturesque group they were! 
Patrick Henry, Clay, Webster, Frémont, 
Blaine. 

Even the Confederacy in its short life chose 
a plain, matter-of-fact man as its President 
instead of either of its demigods, Lee and 
Jackson. 

‘*God,’’ said Abraham Lincoln once, 
‘*must love commonplace men! He gives 
them so much power in the world! ”’ 

Looking back, I find a curious family like- 
ness between these unlucky popular idols. 
Perhaps a closer consideration of them may 
help us to solve our riddle. 


ox 


When | was a Child a lithograph of the 
great Henry Clay hung in every house in the 
South. I used to hold my breath with awe 
when I chanced to look at that ugly, powerful 
face. The black hair swept back from the 
towering forehead, precisely, I thought, as in 
the pictures of Olympian Jove! The eyes 
concealed power greater than that of a mere 
man — the sensitive chin, the huge mouth, the 
cloak thrown back with imperial grace— 
surely this was a being much more than 
human! 

Many rational men and women shared then 
in my childish worship. No man probably 
ever won such affection from the people of 
this country as ‘‘ Henry,’’ as they loved to 
call him. Sometimes it was ‘‘ Harry,’’ or 
‘“ The Mill Boy of the Slashes.’’ 

His journeys from his plantation in 
Kentucky to Washington and back by slow- 
plodding stage-coach and boat were long 
panoramas of cheering crowds. 

The poorest river hand or red-faced farmer 
who had ridden twenty miles ‘‘ to see Clay 
go by”’ felt a proud, personal ownership of 
him, pored every week over his speeches in 
the ‘‘ United States Gazette’’ with hot, beat- 
ing pulses, or chuckled secretly as he whis- 
pered to his neighbor stories of Clay’s duels 
or other doubtful doings. 


ox 
“Henry will be Henry to the Last!” he 


would say fondly, as one speaks of the bril- 
liant, dear vagabond of the family. 

An old friend, Mr. R , once told me of 
an incident very characteristic of Clay. 
When he, R , was a boy of ten he was at 
work alone late one evening in his father’s 
office. 

It was in a village on the National road 
through which the coaches ran_ from 
Washington to the wilderness of the West. 
A tall man wrapped in a cloak hastily 
entered, and asked for his father. 

‘“ He is not at home,”’ said the boy. 

The stranger with a gesture of annoyance 
turned to goout. But the lad suddenly recog- 
nized him and dashed between him and the 
door. 

“Oh, Mr. Clay! Can J do anything for 
you? Qh, if I could!”’ 

Clay hesitated. ‘‘Why, my lad, I find 
myself short of money,’’ he said. ‘‘I came 
to borrow a hundred dollars from your father 
until I reach Washington. But Si 
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The Boy Knew His Father to be one of 
Clay’s most loyal friends and followers. 

““Ican get it! He would be mortified if 
you left his office without it,’’ he cried, and, 
his hands shaking with eagerness, he opened 
the desk and took out the money. 

Clay thanked him and turned to the coach 
waiting outside. 

A few days later the money was returned, 
and the incident, the boy supposed, was 
forgotten. 

But two years later Mr. Clay came to this 
village during a Presidential campaign in 
which he was the popular candidate. Bands 
played, the militia marched, oxen and sheep 
were roasted whole, the entire county assem- 
bled in a fever of excitement. 

At last the great man appeared on a plat- 
form, and the principal men of the county 
were formally brought forward to be pre- 
sented to him. 

Suddenly he stepped quickly to the edge 
of the platform and beckoned to a small boy 
perched on a tree across the field. 

‘Pardon me, gentlemen,’’ he said, ‘* but 
there is a personal friend of mine whom I 
must take by the hand.”’ 

““T went up,’’ said Mr. R , ‘my feet 
like lead and my head on fire. He shook 
hands with me and kept me beside him, his 
hand on my shoulder, while the great men 
were introduced. He was their leader, but 
he was my friend. I am eighty years old,” 
he added solemnly, ‘‘and that was the 
proudest, best minute of my life. From that 
day that man was more to me than any other 
man.” 

Such was the hold that Henry Clay had 
upon his followers. They admired him, they 
honored him, they loved him, but —they did 
not make him President. 


or 


The Convention Met in a village which 
consisted of a cluster of quaint stone and 
brick houses built in Colonial times, in the 
midst of the rich farms and low-rolling hills 
of Western Pennsylvania. It is a prosperous 
city now, but in the leisurely, calm forties 
nobody thought of huge rivers of gas hidden 
beneath the old dwellings and their great 
gardens of Bourbon roses and Canterbury 
bells. 

A college and girls’ school then kept the 
village alive and gave a scholastic flavor to 
its talk and habits of thought. Old-school 
Calvinism was the dominant faith, and to 
the kindly, slow-going, conservative folk the 
unpardonable sin and hell were facts quite 
as real and present as were their own borough 
laws or little brick jail. 

At the foot of the steep, grassy street stood 
a gray, rambling house with wide porches in 
front, and at the back there was a meadow 
through which a sleepy brook crept. This 
was the Blaine homestead. The family was 
made up of two or three gentle, low-voiced 
women and a troop of noisy young men. 
They were popular with the villagers, and 
yet were looked upon doubtfully by some of 
them. Did not the women, thoroughbred as 
they were, carry rosaries? Was there not a 
Madonna on the walls? 

But everybody liked one of the boys—Jim, 
a big, awkward collegian with a joke anda 
hearty word for even the gutter dogs. But 
nobody expected the good-natured fellow to 
make any mark in the world. 

Your good-natured man is always rated 
as weak by the wide-awake fellows. 


ax 
One of His Old Neighbors Said to me lately: 


‘Even as a boy Blaine had a curious mag- 
netism and charm. I remember that one day 
when I was a child I was bidden to draw 
some fresh water. I was in a rage at leaving 
my book, and finding the pail nearly full 
threw the water out of the door just as Jim 
was passing, in his Sunday suit, on his way 
to a party. He was drenched from head to 
foot. I stood aghast and dumb; he turned 
and hurried home. Presently he came back, 
dry, but in his old clothes. He stopped and 
nodded gayly. 

“** Don’t worry, Will; I didn’t care to go 
to the old party, anyhow!’ stopping my stam- 
mering apologies by sitting down to joke and 
laugh with me.’’ 

The trifling act shows the same kind heart 
and unerring tact which enabled James G. 
Blaine during so many years to control war- 
ring elements in Congress as no other man 
ever has done. 

His good humor was imperturbable. A 
rancorous Western politician met him one 
day on the steps of the Capitol with: ‘ Mr. 
Blaine, I am a stranger to you. But I take 
the liberty of telling you that you are a fool 
and a scoundrel! ”’ 

‘*Really?”’ said Blaine, Mifting his hat. 
* Now, I wonder what you would have.said 
if you had been my intimate friend?’ 

Like Clay, Mr. Blaine had an enormous 
personal following. Both men had the royal 
gift of memory —they never forgot the name 
or history of a single friend or enemy. 
Blaine’s interest in people was genuine and 
unaffected. If he gave his hand to you he 
made you feel sure that some of his heart 
went with it. 





‘ 


In Blaine’s Old Age, when the stress of 
public life on him was most urgent and cruel, 
he used now and then to escape from it to 
visit the quiet home of a woman who had 
lived in this quiet village and could tell him 
of the legion of humble, uninfluential folk 
whom he had known when he was a boy. 

But invariably she found that it was he 
who told her of them. He had followed the 
fortunes of every John and Polly, whether 
they stayed in the old town or wandered out 
to ranches in Iowa, mines in California, or 
even farther afield. Nobody but himself ever 
knew to how many of them he had given a 
helping hand. 


His old townsfolk, with the masses of the | 


peovle, gave to James G. Blaine the same 
eager, personal affection which they had 
given to Clay. 

But he never became their President. 


or 
When the Civil War Has Receded far 


enough into the past to be seen in just per- 
spective we shall find that the most dramatic 
figure in it on the Northern side was that of 
John C. Frémont. 

Nature, to begin with, had fitted him out 
physically as a hero. Sir Philip Sidney was 
demeaned, we are told, in the eyes of the 
vulgar, by his lean, big-jointed figure and 
pimpled skin, but the American Sidney had 
the carriage of a soldier and the face of a 
poet. At first sight of him the boy who 
blacked his boots, or the woman who was his 
laundress felt vaguely that he was unlike 
other men—a something bigger and finer, 
made for some great purpose. 

But if they talked to him his singular sim- 
plicity and courtesy usually soon convinced 
them of his inferiority to themselves. The 
average American demands a little pose and 
strut in his great man. His hero must crow 
and flap his wings before he will believe in 
him. 

Yet it is hardly fair to say that this 
dullness of insight is peculiarly American. 
In every country the true prince whom the 
lion recognizes at sight is mistaken for a 
shabby fellow by meaner animals. 


ox 


No Man Went into the Civil War with the 
brilliant prestige of the Great Pathfinder. 
At the age when other young men are still 
studying a profession he had explored on 
behalf of the Government the unknown wil- 
dernesses beyond the Rocky Mountains, had 
discovered the Sierra Nevada, the great Salt 
Lake, and had conquered from Mexico the 
vast region of California and given it to the 
United States. 

Later he had organized a great political 


party, and in the free States, by the popular | 


vote (though not the electoral) had been 
elected President of the United States. 

No leader on either side, at the beginning 
of the fight, had the fame, or the personal 
magnetism, of Frémont nor the passionate 
adherence of so large a body of followers. 

He never was accused of lack of courage 
or ability, yet before the war was over he 
had sunk into absolute obscurity. 

Was ever luck so hard? 

The first emancipator of the slaves, he 
never received any honor or gratitude from 
the negro race; a daring soldier and a Major- 
General, he lived in poverty for twenty-five 
years without a pension; the man who had 
given a vast realm richer than Golconda to 
his country, he died not owning a single foot 
of ground to leave to his children. 

Now, there is no political reason, no his- 











torical fact which will account for the defeat | 


of these men. Or for the defeat of that other 
man, your brother or mine, to whom life has 
given homage and affection, everything, in- 
deed, except worldly success. 


on 
The Men of this Unlucky Company all 


are kin; they all have certain qualities alike. 


They have eyes keen to look into the root of | 


things, but which also dream dreams and see 


visions; they have hot human blood, they love 


or hate in no half-way measure. 

To each of them, too, comes at times— no 
matter what the business or pursuit may be 
by which they strive to push their way among 
men and to grow rich—a sudden disgust of 
it, heartfelt and real, a contempt for the work 
and for its successes. 

They dream of something before them bet- 
ter than money or office, and they try to 
clutch at it. So they go through life, groping 
for success with one hand and for their 
dream with the other, and—they lose both. 

I heard one of these men of whom we have 
been talking say the week before the conven- 
tion met which meant to nominate him: 

‘*T am sick to the soul of the public and of 
public life. I want a quiet home, my chil- 
dren, and peace for my old age.’”’ 

He meant it—on that day. 
was hard at work plotting for the nomination. 
On the third came — defeat. 


Pt) 


We Must Choose either God or Mammon | 


as master, and, having made our choice, keep 
faith if we mean to succeed. 


The next he | 





How A 


Waltham 
Watch 


Set the World’s Time 





GREENWICH OBSERVATORY 


Redrawn from a photograph, through the courtesy of 
Frank H. Visetelly. 


26 Ormiston Road, Westcombe Park 
Lonpon, S. E., 
ENGLAND, 10-2-’97. 


American Waltham Watch Co. 
Waltham, Mass., U.S.A. 
Gentlemen : 

About three years since, acting on the 
advice of a friend who had had one of your 
watches for about eighteen years, I pur- 
chased a Lever Waltham Watch. I am 
happy to say it has turned out a marvel of 
accuracy, and under the circumstances I feel 
I am only doing my duty in bringing this 
fact to your notice. 

But, perhaps, its more unique perform- 
ance, and the one of which I am especially 
proud, is the fact that by its aid I was able 
to detect an error in the fall of the time- 
ball at the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, 
which gives the’ standard time to the civil- 
ized world. It happened as follows: I 
make a practice of watching the fall of the 
time-ball each day at one o’clock p.m., 
whenever the air is clear enough, and oneday, 
to my surprise, I found the ball had dropped 
some few seconds before I had expected 
it to. I had such confidence in my watch 
that I did not believe it was at fault, and 
felt sure that some mistake had been made 
at the Observatory. On telling some of my 
friends of my convictions, I was simply 
laughed at for my impudence in daring to 
pit my Waltham Watch against the accu- 
racy of the Royal Observatory. 

However, to set the matter at rest, I 
wrote to the Astronomer Royal, telling him 
of my conviction, and asking him if he 
would let me know whether I was right or 
wrong. In return | received a courteous 
reply from the Astronomer Royal, stating 
that | was quite right, and that on the day 
named, owing to an accident, the ball was 
dropped about eighteen seconds too soon. 
This seems to me such a remarkable proof 
of the reliability of your watches that I 
feel justified in bringing it to your notice. 
If you would care to have the Astronomer 
Royal’s letter as a memento, I should be 
pleased to hear from you to that effect. 
Wishing every success and prosperity to 
your deservedly world-famed company, I 
remain, 

Yours very sincerely, 
THOMAS WHEATE. 


The Reply 
From the Astronomer Royal 





Royal Observatory, Greenwich 
Lonpon, S. E., 1894, March 10 
Dear Sir: 


In answer to your letter of yesterday 
the Astronomer Royal requests me to in- 
form you that on Thursday last the time- 
ball was, through an accident, dropped 
about eighteen seconds before one o’clock. 

Yours truly, 


T. WHEATE, Esq. H. 0. HOLLIS. 


“THE PERFECTED AMERICAN WATCH,” 
AN ILLUSTRATED BOOK OF INTERESTING 
INFORMATION, WILL BE SENT FREE UPON 
REQUEST. 


AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY 
WALTHAM, MASS. 
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The Trying Time Between Mother and Daughter | 


THE LADIES’ HOME 


THE THIRD IN THE SERIES OF “AMY AND 1” 


Being Some Confidential Letters to My Pretty, Dreamy Niece 


H, AMY, child, how grieved I 
am at this last letter! Not 
grieved at you, dear, but at 
what ittellsme. I hoped that 
you, and your mother, too, 
might be spared this hard time 
in your lives; but it is a time 
which comes, alas! io many a 
loving mother and equally lov 
ing daughter, without any real 
fault on either side. You say 
there seems to be a continual 
growing irritation between you; that the plan 
for codperation in the housekeeping, instead 
of making things easier for your mother, only 
makes life a burden to you both, since she 
seems to resent any assertion on your part of 
your individual tastes and desires. You say 
that she evidently does not understand you, 
and seems to think you are trying to go 
contrary to her wishes and steal away her 
authority. And you are perfectly miserable 
and so is she, and the only way you can be 
comfortable at all is to fall back into the 
don’t-care-and-won’t-bother attitude of mind 
that I have been preaching against 
Now let me tell you something. I know 
all about the kind of thing you’re talking 
about, by bitter experience. You wouldn't 
think, Amy dear, to see your placid grand- 
mother with her two dutiful and loving 
daughters now, that they had gone through 
just such friction and irritation. But we did. 


ox 


Mother was Exacting and unreasonable, it 
seemed to us, and no doubt we often seemed 
willful and disobedient to her. We had 
many points of contention. We wanted to 
have more liberty in the evenings, so that 
we could go out with the girls and boys who 
lived all about us. This, mother would not 
permit. We wanted to learn to dance and 
she would not send us to dancing school. 
We thought the house furnishing was old 
fashioned and longed to see the two parlors 
full of new Eastlake furniture, while father 
and mother loved the old red velvet and rose- 
wood beyond all possibilities and positively 
declined to make any change. 

And so there was the continual irritation of 
constant demands on one side, and constant 
resistance on the other. I can see now that 
there was fault on both sides. On her side 
mother was having a new experience which 
she had to work out as best she could, and 
being just human she made mistakes. And 
we, though we were affectionate and well 
meaning, with nothing really wrong in our 
moral natures, were going all unknowing 
through a most disagreeable phase of youth. 

Both my mother and I can see now as we 
look back that she was too anxious that we 
should always do right in every small detail; 
she tried too hard to shield us from the con- 
sequences of our own ignorance and _ per- 
sistency. It would have been better, I think, 
if she had given us a little more liberty even 
to make mistakes, and let the pain or humili- 
ation, which would be sure to follow, be our 
best teacher toward doing better next time. 


ot 


| Suppose it is This Contention over the 
housekeeping which has brought about this 
distress between you and your mother, and 
so, for the present, let the whole matter drop 
and avoid all causes of irritation. But the 
situation will surely arise again out of some- 
thing else, forthe real difficulty lies back ina 
change that has taken place in you both. Just 
stop and think for a minute how difficult in 
many ways is the position of a mother with a 
bright and assertive daughter who has sud- 
denly sprung into womanhood at her side. 

You see, for nearly twenty-five years she 
has had complete sway in her own home. 
She has just had things as she wanted them. 
Now, all at once she finds at her elbow, not 
the little girl who had submissively bent to 
her judgment, but another woman like her- 
self, with positive tastes, unlike her own, and 
strongly asserted, but not always wise, opin- 
ions. And this other woman’s tastes and 
opinions she feels bound to consider. And 
mothers are just human like the restofus. Is 
it in human nature, dear child, that she should 
learn this new lesson all at once? Why; 
dear, many mothers never learn it at all, and 
the endless friction and irritation between 
them and their daughters if not checked may 
grow into permanent estrangement. 


or 


Your Mother is So Wise that she will surely 
learn her lesson of hospitality and welcome 
to you, and you must learn yours, which is 
to look upon her with the same sense of indul- 
gence toward the human nature that is in her 
that you show toward other women. I speak 
of this because it took me such a long time to 
regard my mother as entitled to human imper- 
fection like the rest of us. As a little child I 
always thought that, somehow, God made 
mothers to be infinitely wise and perfect like 
Himself, and I no more considered that she 
could do wrong than that He could. WhenI 
grew out of childhood that feeling passed into 
one of exaction about her. I felt that if she 
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wasn’t perfect, somehow she ought to be — it 


was a mother’s business to be; and regarding 
her from this standpoint my judgments of 
her were often most hard and unjust. 
a mature woman, and much unhappiness 
and many tears had passed between 
us, before I learned just to accept 
mother’s mistakes as I would those 
of anybody else and have patience ff 
with them, remembering how much 
patience she had had in the past 
with mine. 

It is curious, but it is also true, 
that there seems sometimes to be a peculiar 
strain between mother and daughter, as the 
daughter is growing up, which does not come 
between mother and son, or father and 
daughter. Sometimes I think it is because 
the daughter so often resembles the father, 
and though a difference of temperament is 
what drew the husband and wife together in 
the first place, and keeps their love fresh, it 
repels mother and daughter as persons of 
the same sex. And again, I think it may be 
because women are less indulgent toward 
each other than they are toward men. At 
any rate, many a mother and daughter has 
had the same experience that you and your 
mother are going through now. 


ox 
You Should Both be Very Patient, and 


very tender, and very frank with each other 
in the mean time. When the strain between 
you comes try not to let it make inroads upon 
the great fund of love and trust there really 
is between you; draw close together to talk 
over even your disagreements, speaking 
honestly and with willingness in each heart 
to get the other’s point of view. Never be 
satisfied with a settlement in which either 
one of you has shut the other out of her full 
confidence. And do you, especially, remem 
ber this: that if the time ever comes when 
you turn from telling your mother all your 
thoughts, and heart, and hopes, because you 
fear she would not understand, or would 
prevent you from carrying out your ideas, or 
because you would rather tell one of your girl 
friends —remember that there has already 
come ‘‘ the little rift within the lute.’’ 


ox 


For a Girl to Turn to Her Mother as her 
closest and most understanding friend is 
just as natural as it is for a plant to turn 
toward the light, or for a litthe downy chicken 
to run to its mother’s wings when the big 
wings of a hawk whirr overhead. If a girl 
does not do this instinctively it argues some- 
thing wrong either in her mother or herself. 
And there is nothing really wrong in the case 
between you; you are both going through a 
stage in your development out of which you 
will both come wiser and nobler. So just 
wait patiently for the full understanding of 
each other to be established. If you keep 
your hearts right it is sure to come. 

And here is a special word of warning for 
your own private ear: in nine cases out of 
ten where your mother and you have a con- 
tention, she will be right and you wrong. 
You won’t believe this, but it will be true. 

If sixteen years of life has made you so 
wise, is it not probable that nearly three times 
that span has made your mother somewhat 
wiser? Personally, I think a good thing for 
her to do would be to let you have your own 
way sometimes, and make your own mistakes 
if you must, and find out foolishness and 
wisdom, as the first man found out poison by 
tasting and then suffering. But you know I 
have never had that exquisite sensibility of 
heart that your mother has —that wide wish to 
shield all the world from pain and suffering. 


ax 


| Wonder Whether She Remembers (but 
of course she does) a way her <wn mother 
took with her once to teach her that having 
her own way was not as much fun as it 
seemed. In our young days the passage 
from girlhood to young-ladyhood was much 
more definite and marked than it is now, and 
came about through a girl’s letting down her 
dress-skirts, not by degrees but all at once, 
from the top of the shoes to the ground, and 
putting her hair up from a flowing mane 
down the back—not a pigtail as with girls 
nowadays—into an elaborate structure on 
the head with a net over it. Thus, you see, 
a little girl came out of her chrysalis state all 
at once into a fine young lady. 

When your mother was about fifteen 
(think of it! wanting to be a young lady at 
fifteen) Uncle Cyrus gave us each a piece of 
pretty red merino for school dresses, and 
black velvet ribbon to trim them with. I was 
only thirteen, and so the question of young- 
ladyhood was preposterous for me, but Jessie 
-— your mother — began to tease to have her 
skirts lengthened. She pleaded her great age, 
her enormous stature (she never was taller 
than five feet three inches, you know), her 
embarrassment at being taken for a little 
girl when she really was quite grown, and 
finally the example of the other girls of her 
own age in the seminary, most of whom had 
long dresses with much lace and many frills. 


I was 
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Mother Finally Consented, after some re- 
sistance, to let Jessie have the new dress 
made exactly as she pleased, stipulating only 
that, once made, it should not be altered, and 
that it should be worn without complaining 
the entire winter. Jessie agreed with out- 
ward decorum and inward delight. What 
fear was there of her wanting a dress altered 
when it was to be made after the dearest plan 
of her soul ? 

The skirt was made just as she wished, 
with several heavily plaited frills of merino 
at the bottom, and there was a “‘ polonaise’’ 
with another row of plaiting all about it, 
and much bunching in the back, and a high 
plaited ruff around the neck. The skirt was 
very long and actually developed, when Jessie 
bent backward a little, a tiny train at the 
back. Oh, it was very splendid, and the 
first day Jessie and I wore it to school (for I 
felt that it lent grandeur to my appearance 
quite as much as to hers) we were so haughty 
in our grown-up splendor that the other girls 
let us well alone, and we grew quite lonesome 
and dreary before it was time to go home. 


or 


For a Week Jessie’s Happiness came near 
to what the colored people call ‘‘ glory.’’ 
She minced daintily along the street to 
and from school, bowed with gracious con- 
descension to her young friends and with 
dignified equality to their mothers, and was 
quite an elegant personage at all times in 
her own home, so much so as to cause our 
small brother to ask one day in grave per- 
plexity, ‘‘ Jessie, what have you got on your 
company voice for when we haven't got com- 
pany?’’ But gradually it began to dawn 
upon her that this elderly Eden had its draw- 
backs. We were both precious tomboys, and 
liked running and sledding much better than 
we did reading or crochet, or any other kind 
of fancy-work. 

It was one of our habits in winter to take 
our skates to school with us and run down to 
the big pond near the seminary to skate until 
tea time. Now fancy a girl doing “ figure 
eights '’ or the ‘* Dutch roll’’ in a long-tailed 
polonaise with pounds of heavy plaitings on 
the edge! Of course, Jessie could have gone 
back to one of her last winter’s short dresses 
for the skating, but that she scorned to do— 
probably because she feared to let us know 
how much she wanted to—so for two weeks 
she went home, sad but dignified, when the 
rest of our set started off for the pond, and I, 
coming home at dusk, rosy, cold, and raven 
ous for my supper, would find her sitting by 
the fire in her elegant young-ladyhood, or play- 
ing, somewhat drearily, I fancied, upon the 
piano. At these times, I confess, there came 
sharply upon me a sense that being grown up 
was not all gain, ora state of infinite happiness. 


ox 


To Make a Long Story Short, there came 
days when it rained and Jessie’s wrists ached 
trying to hold her precious train out of the 
wet, and she found she couldn’t coast out-of- 
doors nor play running games in the evening, 
in the attic, and finally there came a day when 
a big fire broke out in the lumber yards down 
near the river, and Jessie found that the 
plaited polonaise couldn’t get out on the roof 
of the house to see the fire, as the little girl 
she knew had done ever since she was old 
enough to climb at all. That was the last 
straw. She didn’t go with tears to her mother 
and confess her mistake, for she remembered 
her promise that she would not ask to have 
the dress altered; she didn’t even say a word 
to me, but she went quietly upstairs and 
hunted out her last winter’s blue serge school- 
dress and darned the worn-out elbows, and put 
new buttons down the back; and then she 
wore it the next day, while the red merino 
hung in her closet. 

And when she was eighteen and ready to 
be graduated, her trained white muslin dress 
was the first long one she had had since the 
red merino one, and she hated even that. 

All of which goes to show that girls are 
alike the world over, only, as an Irishman 
might say, ‘‘Some of them are more alike 
than others.’’ And you at sixteen are just 
what your mother was. When youare thirty, 
how you and your mother will look back and 
smile at what seem tragedies to you now. 


See if you don’t! AUNT. 
Dt) 
@. In the fourth letter of this series Mrs. Moody will 
write of 


‘Girls Who ‘Go in’ for Something ’’ 
This letter will be published in the next JOURNAL. 
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j™ Virginia Drawn-Work for the Table 


By LILIAN BAYNES GRIFFIN 


FROM ORIGINAL 


DESIGNS 





HE art of drawn-work 
belongs to Spain, 
Denmark, Bohemia 
and Bulgaria, and 
is found inter- 
mingled with the 
embroideries of al- 
most all European 
countries as far 
back as the Dark 

Ages. In America the most 

elaborate specimens of drawn- 

work have been known dis- 
tinctly as the handiwork of 

Mexican women. 

During the last few months a 
production known as Virginia 
drawn-work has appeared in 
the Exchanges for Women’s 
Work. While the quantity is 
so small that it cannot be 
looked upon as a rival of the 
Mexican work, it is so distinct- 
ive in character and design 
that it has attracted much atten- 
tion. It is less expensive than 
the Mexican drawn-work and 
appears to be more durable. 
It is also less intricate in de- 
sign, and not nearly so trying 
to the eyes, and for that reason 
is more popular. Any woman 
who has the leisure, and clever 
fingers, can learn to do the 
work, and fashion for herself 
and her friends many pretty 
pieces for the decoration of her 
dining-room, particularly if she 
has a polished table upon which 
to display the drawn-work 
when it is completed. 

7 

HE linen which is generally 
used is of medium weight 
and of the best quality. The 
handsomest pieces are those 
which are worked in silk. The 
little honeycomb pattern seems 
to be the only one used, and the 
variety in design is secured by 
having pieces of linen in the 
middle, in different forms, such 
as stars, squares, triangles and 
diamonds, or by shaping the 
outer edge so as to form differ- 
ent shapes. The value of the 
piece depends upon the elabo- 

rateness of the design. 

Almost all of the pieces which 
are shown are deeply fringed, 
and the inner edge of the fringe 
embroidered with fancy button- 
hole stitches, partly as an orna- 
ment and partly as protection 
against raveling. The inner 
border, where the design comes 
against the linen, is finished in 
the same way, with the addition 
of a fine feather-stitch worked 
in white floss wash silk. If 
preferred the edges may be 
hemstitched or buttonholed in 
scallops or points with either 
linen thread or embroidery silk. 


ot 


IRGINIA drawn-work makes 
the most exquisite lunch- 
cloths, centrepieces, doilies for 
tumbler, plate, carafe or finger- 
bowl; also tray and carving 
cloths. Pillow and sheet shams 
of crisp linen with borders of 
the drawn-work are also most 
satisfactory, as are sideboard 
and serving-table covers. 
In laying out the designs the 
spaces must be carefully and 
most accurately measured. 
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CENTREPIECE WORKED IN SILK 





CENTREPIECE FOR POLISHED TABLE 





























Four DIFFERENT PATTERNS OF DOILIES 
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CARAFE AND TUMBLER DOILIES 
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O ONE not familiar with the 

difficulties met with in 
drawn-work, coarse linen or 
scrim is the best material to 
practice on. Nor need the 
practice work be wasted, for 
many useful and durable table 
decorations may be made from 
scrim at twelve cents a yard. 
It should first be carefully hem- 
stitched. The threads should 
not be drawn until everything 
is in readiness for putting the 
stitches in, as so coarse a ma- 
terial is liable to pull. 

A simple border about two 
inches deep is a good thing to 
begin on. After the threads 
have been carefully drawn in 
either direction, the depth that 
the border is intended to be, 
both edges of the border should 
be overcast with No. 100 cot- 
ton, or buttonhole-stitched with 
floss silk. The overcasting 
will secure the edges and keep 
them from fraying out, while the 
silk buttonhole stitching will 
leave a handsome corded effect. 


ort 
A VERY pretty effect may be 


had on scrim by drawing 
together with cream-colored 
darning cotton the clusters of 
threads that form the pattern. 
It makes the stitch heavier than 
if done with thread and very 
much richer looking. Another 
pretty effect may be had by 
using yellow floss silk and 
scrim. The latter would be 
particularly pretty for a toilet 
set for a white and yellow bed 
room. Of course, any other 
color may be used. 

Very coarse butcher’s linen 
made into head and arm rests 
for easy-chairs may be made 
quite attractive if decorated 
with Virginia drawn-work. 
They are very durable, and if the 
pattern is not too elaborate nor 
done with too fine thread the 
work will last as long as the 
linen. 

The strength of this style of 
drawn-work makes it particu- 
larly adaptable for all purposes 
where the linen has to be fre 
quently sent to the laundry. 

As with all linen drawn-work 
the Virginia is at its best when 
made of fine linen and worked 
with fine stitches —the finer the 
work and the better the material 
the more satisfactory the result. 


on 
” THE material should be- 


come soiled while being 
worked it will be better not to 
ravel the fringe until the article 
has been made clean. Drawn- 
work needs careful laundering 
and pressing. The piece, after 
being partially dried, should be 
placed between two cloihs and 
pressed firmly with a hot iron 
until perfectly dry. 

It is not suitable for hand- 
kerchiefs, scarf-ends, or any- 
thing where both sides of the 
material are apt to show, as it 
has a decidedly right and 
wrong side, and though it may 
be used for the vests, collars 
and cuffs of summer dresses it 
seems more suitable for articles 
for the household. 
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Embroidery and 
Lace Making 
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‘THE genuine gentleman loves the lady whose 

refined soul is reflected in the artistic adorn- 
ment of her home. And in nothing can her 
spirit disclose its beauty as in embroidery or 
lace work done by her own fair hands. To dif- 
fuse widely throughout the land the knowledge 
of the higher handicraft in needlework, 


Home Needlework Magazine 


Whose staff of expert teachers is the best pro- 
curable, whose profuse designs, in colors when 
necessary, are the most artistic to be obtained at 
any price, will send its four issues of 1901 to 
your address for 35 cents. 


¢®° THE OFFER I8:— Four beautiful maga- 
zines, splendid home ornaments in themselves, 
richly illusirated in colors and thorough instruc- 
tion in embroidery, crochet, knitting, drawn 
work and lace making, all for 35 cents. On re- 
ceipt of subscription the January, 1901, issue 
will be sent by return mail, and your name en- 
tered for the April, July and October, 1901, 
numbers, to be sent you without extra expense, 
as soon as published. (Your money back if you 
don’t like them.) Write to-day. 


Address FLORENCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
8 Chestnut St., Florence, Mass. 

















[POCHS OF EMBROIDERY. MODERN. 20th Century, A. D. 
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A GRAND OPPORTUNITY FOR 


EMBROIDERERS 
$500.00 IN PRIZES 


FOR THE BEST SPECIMENS OF EMBROIDERY WORK 
DONE WITH BRAINERD 4 ARMSTRONG'S SILKS. A PRIZE 
WILL GO TO SOME EMBROIDERER IN EVERY STATE AND 


TERRITORY. MANY OTHER CASH PRIZES WILL BE 
AWARDED. PUBLIC EXHIBITION IN NEW YORK CITY 
EMBKOIDERIES SUBMITTED EXHIBITED “ FOR SALE" 
WITHOUT CHARGE, IF DESIRED. SEND US YOUR AD- 
DRESS. PARTICULARS WILL BE MAILED YOU FREE, 


You will be glad to have our new book entitled * Embroidery 
Lessons with Colored Studies” for 1901. Contains 180 illus- 
trated pages; 16 new Colored Plates; latest designs in new 
styles of work Much used as a text-book to teach Em- 
broidery and Battenberg work. Send 10 cents and we will 
mail hook at same time we send information about prizes. 

THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO. 
6 Union Street, New London, Conn. 











Read It Forward 
Read It Backward 
Then Try It 


A luxurious, refreshing toilet and bath 
soap, made from purest imported olive oil 
combined with lanolin and cocoa butter. 


Price 10 cents, At all denters: or Unele 
Sam's mall brings a enke for 10 Cents, 


Allen B. Wrisiey Co, (Makers), Chicago 








“WHAT WOMEN SHOULD KNOW” 


Send 10¢ for a set of Battenberg Lace Patterns 
of Collars, Cuffs and Tie Ends, on cambric, our 
new book of Embroidery Patterns and Materials. 


Walter P. Webber, Lynn, Mass. Box L 





I will send Six Butter Doilies and 
or 0 cts. one 18-inch Centre Piece, stamp- 


ed on fine white linen, and with it, 


free of charge, latest Catalogue of Bk1GGs’ I KANSFER 


PATTERNS. 


Joseph Walker, Box J 3, Irvington, N. J. 








always use, and it never fails. 
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By COROLYN 


Cc. MUMFORD 


Showing How its Members Entertained Half a Dozen Friends at a Cost of 
Five Dollars for Each Dinner 


HE ‘‘ Poverty Dining Club’”’ was 
the unique title four New York 
women gave to a little organiza- 
tion which they formed last win- 
ter. The scheme was this: Each 
of the women was to give during 
the winter a dinner for eight 
people, the members of the club 
and their husbands, and no din- 
ner was to cost more than five 
dollars. 

The men declared that it could not be 
done, and it must be admitted that the 
women themselves were a little doubtful of 
their ability to bring both quality and quan- 
tity up to the proper standard. But having 
entered into the scheme they did not intend 
in any way to be frightened out of it by 
masculine skepticism. 

It was decided to have the dinners in 
December, February, March and = May. 
January was skipped because every one 
would be tired after the holidays. They 
drew lots for their dates and then each 
woman began to watch the market reports. 


or 
A DINNER FOR EIGHT THAT COST $5.00 


HE December dinner came three days 
after Christmas, and with an eagerness 
which not one of them tried to conceal they 
waited the result of the first experiment. 
When, at last, dinner was announced and the 
guests turned toward the dining-room, there 
was many an exclamation of surprise and 
pleasure. Although they knew that the 
‘ poverty ’’ part was to extend only to the 
dinner proper, and, moreover, that Mrs. 
Bruce, the hostess, had a quantity of beauti- 
ful glass, silver and china, none of them 
expected quite such a pretty table. 

The color chosen was red, a bright holiday 
red. Inthe centre was a cut-glass bowl filled 
with holly full of splendid big berries. The 
linen centrepiece and all the doilies, were 
embroidered with holly. Two candelabra, 
each holding three red candles with red 
shades, lighted the table, while similar can- 
dies on the side tables gave the room a warm, 
rosy glow that was especially comforting as 
the night happened to be bitterly cold and 
stormy. At each place was a little square of 
birch bark, on which was printed the name 
of the guest. Under this, and tied to it 
with red ribbon, through which was stuck 
tiny bunch of holly, was the menu, a veritable 
bill-of-fare, with the price of each dish 
marked in plain letters, the whole being 
footed up in true business fashion. 

And this is what they had: 





” 


Oysters on the Half Shell : 6 é ° $ .40 





Consommé . ‘ . R ° ° 50 
Smelts, Sauce Tartare e 30 
Roast Turkey, Oyster cuting ‘ ° ° ty 
Cranberry Sauce . : ° ‘ ‘ +12 
Potato Soufflé . . ° ° ° +12 
Bread, Small Dinner Rolls ‘ ‘ 15 
Celery with French veneing ° “ P .21 
Wafer Crackers. ‘ F ri ‘ .05 
Ice Cream with Candied Fruit . ° ; ‘ 65 
Cakes, Lady-Fingers and Macaroons ‘. 20 
Coffee . ; > P " .10 
Olives and Salted Pe -anuts ‘ > , ‘ an 
Total ‘ ° ‘ P , ‘ ‘ . $5.00 


When the Dinner was Over, and the women 
were in the drawing-room by themselves, 
Mrs. Bruce explained to the others how she 
had managed. 

‘* Oysters, you know, are a cent apiece and 
I allowed five to a person,’’ she said. ‘‘ The 
soup took twenty cents’ worth of beef, fifteen 
cents’ worth of veal, and fifteen cents’ worth 
of vegetables. I had it made by the receipt I 
Cut the beef 
and veal in small pieces. I always get the 
lower part of the round and a good knuckle 
of veal. Put a tablespoonful of butter in the 
soup pot with the pieces of meat and stir over 
a hot fire until the meat is browned. Then 
add a pint of water and let cook until a glaze 
is formed on the bottom of the kettle, which 
will take about an hour. This must be done 
on the back of the stove. Then add two and 
a half quarts of water and let simmer slowly 
for five hours. Then add these vegetables, 
which must have been previously chopped 
and browned in butter: one onion, half a 
small carrot, one stalk of celery, one tea- 
spoonful and a half of salt, a small sprig of 
parsley, ten peppercorns, two cloves, a small 
piece of cinnamon, a little thyme, marjoram 
and summer savory, and one bay leaf. Let 
it cook one hour longer, then strain through 
a cloth laid over a sieve into an earthen dish, 
and let it cool without covering. 

**Smelts are ten cents a pound, and I had 
a pound and a halt. The sauce Tartare was 
expensive because eggs are three cents 
apiece.’’ 

** But how could you make it even for that 
when olive oil is so very expensive?’’ asked 
Mrs. Burton. 


‘I buy my oil by the gallon. You can get 
it so from any good Italian grocer, and it is 
far better and cheaper than that usually sold 
in bottles. For the sauce Tartare I added 
to a cupful of mayonnaise a little tarragon 
vinegar, onion juice, a bit of parsley and a few 
capers chopped very fine. 


“The Most Expensive Item was the turkey. 
That was eighteen cents a pound, and, 
weighing nine pounds, cost one dollar and 
sixty-two cents. A pint of oysters for the 
stuffing cost twenty cents, and the egg and 
seasoning five cents. Cranberries were ten 
cents a quart, and I allowed two cents for the 
sugar. The potatoes were seven cents (not 
quite a quart); butter and ¢ream, two cents, 
and one egg, three cents. 

‘The ice cream was expensive, too, for it 
took a quart of cream at forty cents, and the 
candied fruit and flavoring were nineteen 
cents. That left two cents for the sugar and 
four cents for the freezing. As it was so cold 
out-of-doors it required almost no ice for 
the packing.’’ 

** But,’’ said Mrs. Allen, who was to have 
the next dinner, ‘‘ you did not allow any 
thing for butter.’’ 

‘*No,’’ said Mrs. Bruce, ‘‘I seldom serve 
butter at dinner.’’ 

“*T know you don’t,’’? said her husband, 
coming into the room in time to hear the end 
of the discussion. ‘‘ But I’m going to ask 
that we have it at the other dinners.”’ 


or 
THE ST. VALENTINE’S DAY DINNER 


HE February dinner fell on St. Valentine’s 
Day. Mrs. Allen was the cleverest, most 
original of the four, so they looked for some- 
thing unusual, and were not disappointed. 
She chose yellow for her color scheme. 

The centrepiece was a square of lovely 
Renaissance lace laid over yellow silk. 
The slender cut-glass vase was filled with 
big yellow carnations. At the corners of the 
lace square were silver candlesticks with yel- 
low candles and shades, while dainty little 
silver dishes filled with salted nuts and bon- 
bons finished the decoration of the main part 
of the table. At each place was a heart cut 
from white cardboard on which was written 
in gilt letters some clever little verse descrip- 
tive of the one who was to occupy that par- 
ticular seat. At the side was a small envel- 
ope duly stamped and addressed, and in 
the envelope was the ‘‘ bill-of-fare’’ and a 
five-cent-piece, which, Mrs. Allen explained, 
was arebate. The dinner had cost only four 
dollars and sixty cents. This money they 
all promptly turned over to Mr. Bruce, who 
agreed to act as custodian for any money that 
might be saved from the dinners. The men 
promised to add to it at the end of the season 
and give a poverty supper. 


” 


The Following was the Menu, which was 
served faultlessly : 





Oysters P ° ° ° ° . ‘ , $ .40 
Cream of Tomato ° ° . ° ° ‘ +21 
Broiled Sardines on Toast ‘ ‘ : ‘ 38 
Chicken and Mushrooms * en Casserole”’ > 49 
Shoulder of Mutton . ; . ‘ ‘ . .50 
Vegetables (Potatoes, Peas and Carrots, 
minced) , ‘ ‘ ‘ > ‘ ‘ * -35 
Currant Jelly . ° , , ‘ ; ‘ 05 
Lettuce and Bananas with French Dressing . -20 
Biscuit Glacé . . ° . ° ° . .60 
Coffee . ‘ ‘ . . . ‘ .10 
Olives and Nuts. . ‘ ‘ , ‘ ‘ 25 
Candy : e . ‘ ; ‘ , .30 
Rolls ‘ ‘ ‘ ° ‘ , ‘ 15 
Butter . ° . ‘ . : : ‘ ‘ 07 
Cakes, Ice, etc. . ‘ . : s ‘ 55 
Total ;. P ° . ° ‘ ° . $4.60 


For the fish course Mrs. Allen said the sar- 
dines cost thirty-five cents, the bread for the 
toast two cents, and the butter one cent. 
The entrée of chicken and mushrooms (‘‘ en 
Casserole ’’) was not so easily found, but the 
hostess explained that she used a twenty-five- 
cent can of boned chicken, and half a can of 
button mushrooms, which cost twenty-three 
cents acan. The other ingredients for the 
cream sauce cost twelve cents. 

The shoulder of mutton was an inspira- 
tion, and it was so tender and delicious that 
it is a wonder people do not buy it oftener 
instead of the more expensive leg and loin. 


A Delicious Biscuit Glacé was the chef 
@euvre, and for that Mrs. Allen said she 
used the following receipt: Beat the yolks of 
six eggs. Add to them a cupful of syrup— 
either maple or plain sugar syrup may be 
used, although she used the sugar syrup. 
Then add half a cupful of cream. Place the 
mixture on the stove and cook slowly, stir- 
ring constantly, until it makes a thick coating 
on the ¢ oon. Turn into a bowl, set in ice 
awd™beat until cold, quite stiff and light. 
Then fold in a pint and a half of cream 
whipped to a stiff froth. 


‘I flavored this with vanilla, but whatever | 


flavoring is used must be added when it is 
taken from the stove,’’ she said. ‘‘ After it 
is turned into the paper boxes I sprinkle over 
the top grated macaroons and pack in ice 
and salt for four hours. I believe tin boxes 
can be bought on purpose for packing such 
forms, but I use a tin lard pail, which 
answers every purpose if a sheet of paper is 
placed between the layers of boxes.’’ 

Yellow ribbons were tied around the boxes, 
which were of yellow paper, and the cakes 
were iced with yellow and were heart-shaped. 

os. 
WHAT WAS SERVED IN MARCH 
CLEVER boy in the family prepared the 
menu cards in really artistic fashion for 
the March dinner. Each course was indi- 
cated by a dainty little pen-and-ink sketch 
and the whole mounted on a dark gray card. 

The color used for the March dinner was 
green, the centrepiece being a low dish of 
delicate ferns. The doilies and centre cloth 
were worked in a fine maidenhair design, 
and the china was pure white with an exqui- 
site border of the same dainty leaf. No can- 
dies were used, the light coming from gas 
above the table. The menu was as follows: 





* An Occasion in Oysters”. ‘ P ‘ $ .40 
Ox-Tail . . ‘ 4 , ° ‘ ° ‘ -20 
‘* A Surprising Special in Cod”, ‘ . -36 
“Mushroom Patties, This Day Only”. . 1.00 
‘Ducks at Penetrating Prices”. : e 1.50 
Browned Potatoes . ° ° . ° 10 
Fried seins p . , ‘ > » 10 
sread , ; ° . ° ‘ P -Io 
Orange Sherbet ° , ‘ ° . ° .40 
Lettuce with French Dressing (forced sale) ”’ -10 
Crackers ° , , ° . ° ° .06 
Maple Custé ard ‘ ° ° . . ° ° -30 
Coffee ‘ ‘ ° . ° . -10 
Stuffed Olives ‘ ° ° , ° ° ° 23 
Currant Jelly e . . . ° ° 05 
Total ‘ ‘ : ° ° ° ‘ . $5.00 


The “ Surprising Special” was fresh boiled 
cod with egy sauce. The fish was twelve 
cents a pound, and two pounds and a 
half were used. The sauce cost six cents. 
The patties were an extravagance, but they 
were so good that every one agreed they 
were well worth the dollar. The patty shells 
were five cents each, the fresh mushrooms 
fifty cents, and the sauce ten cents. 

Maple custard was a pleasant change from 
ice cream and was made in this way: A 
quart of milk was scalded, into which were 
stirred the unbeaten whites of six eggs. 
Eggs are cheap in March—only sixteen cents 
a dozen—so the whites cost but four cents. 
To this was added a little sugar, and the cus- 
tard then poured into cups which had been 
previously wet in cold water. These were 
set in a pan of water and the custard baked 
until set. When cold they were turned out 
on a platter, and whipped cream piled high 
about the moulds, and over the whole was 
spread a thick coating of maple sugar. 

ot 
POVERTY, TO THE SMALLEST DETAIL 


O FAR there had not been the least sugges- 
tion of poverty in any of the dinners 
except inthe food itself. The May dinner 
was quite different, for in that the ‘‘ poor’ 
idea was carried out to the smallest detail. 
First, the dining-room was stripped of every- 
thing at all costly or modern except the table 
and sideboard, which had to be used. Plain 
wooden chairs — kitchen chairs, in fact —took 
the place of the usual comfortable seats. 
The table was laid with a red cloth and 
small red napkins, new tin spoons and forks, 
plain steel knives, common white iron-stone 
china, preference being given to pieces that 
were cracked, and heavy glasses, and a 
genuine old-fashioned caster adorned the 
centre of the table. Tin candlesticks with 
tallow candles supplied the light. 


The Menu was on Brown Paper torn to 
the required size, and was as follows: 





“Spring Soup” ‘ ‘ . ° ° . $ .25 
Salmon Cutlets, Sauce Tartare . ‘ ‘ . 75 
Philadelphia Capon . ; ‘ ; ‘ . 1.60 
Bread Sauce . ‘ A ‘ ‘ 05 
Fried Sweet Potatoes ‘ ‘ . 10 
New String Beans . ° . . ° ° -20 
Fruit Punch ‘ ‘ ‘ . . ® ° .30 
Lettuce and New Tomatoes with Mayonnaise 
Dressing . ‘ ; ‘ ° . ‘ . -42 
Strawberries and Cream . ° ° , » .40 
Cakes . ° ° ° ° ° . . e -20 
Coffee. . . : . . ‘ .10 
Candied Ginge r : ‘ ° ° P . 10 
ond . ‘ ‘ A . . 15 
Stuffed Olives ‘ P ‘ ‘ ‘ . F +23 
Salted Almonds. , ° . ‘ . .10 
k e . . . ‘ ° > ‘ . . 05 
Total . " F . . ‘ m . $5.00 


” 


The ‘‘ bread sauce,’’ which appeared for 
the first time on the “‘ poverty’’ table, was 
really a poor man’s dish, for it required only 
a cupful and a half of breadcrumbs, one 
onion, a little pepper (red pepper is best), 
a small pat of butter and one cupful of milk. 
These were placed together in a saucepan and 
hoiled for five minutes. Then the onion was 
removed and the sauce was ready. 

There was no rebate upon the last two din- 
ners. For the May dinner, especially, the 
buying had to be most carefully done, as early 
vegetables are dear in all markets. Never- 
theless, it had been proven beyond a doubt 
that it was possible to prepare a dinner, and 
a good dinner, too, for eight people, for the 
small sum of five dollars. 
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Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS. 


Quality Counts. 


If you want to find out whether low- 
priced, poorly made articles are truly 
economical, experiment on some simple 
thing that costs but little; don’t try it 
on a piano, or your loss will be large. 
We make but one quality—the best. Our 
lowest-priced piano is as well made as 
our highest. Better cannot be made. 

If we took a commission to make 
single piano for $5000, it could be of no 
better material or workmanship than we 
regularly use in our plainest, lowest-priced 
instrument, for we use the dest only. 
We could spend a lot of money on orna- 
mentation, nothing to improve quality. 

Shall we tell you more by mailing our 
beautiful catalogue (free) ? 

Our unique method of selling may interest you. 
Where no dealer sells our pianos we sell direct; prac- 
tically bring our large Boston establishment, Factory 
and Warerooms to your door. We will quote you our 
lowest prices, explain our Kasy Pay System, us availa- 
ble in the most remote village in the United States as 
if you lived in Boston or New York. More than this, 
if our careful selection of a piano fails to please you 
in other words, if you don’t want it after seeing an 


trying it, it returns to us and we pay railroad freights 
both ways. We solicit correspondence. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 


116 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 





Baby nor Invalid 


Tires of its continued use, 
for it is unsweetened. 

Buy a package from your 
druggist and prove for your- 
self its merit and economy, 
or, send his name with your 
own, for free generous 
sample. 

JOHN CARLE & SONS 
Dept. J, 158 Water St., New York 
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Go-cart and baby-ca -carriage in one 


The “ Bloch”’ 7 
Sef 


EAA A RAEN 


Reclining 
Go-cart 


The only safe go-cart. 
Itndorsed by physicians. 
Suitable for an infant as 
for a child. 


BS 





Write for book (free) showing how a slight 
finger-pressure reclines the ‘“‘ Bloch” Go-cart 
to any position (illustrated by photo-engravings) 
and telling all about go-carts and their prices. 


Most comfortable 
Invalid-chairs £24 


and safest, are made 
by us; the kind sick 
persons should have. 

Prices % less than 
others. Write for par- 
ticulars. 
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LS your dealer won't supply our goods, we will 
ship directly from factory. 


Philadelphia Baby Carriage Factory 


Builders of best Baby-carriages, Go-carts, 
Invalid- and Reclining-chairs, 


713 and 715 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia 
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SEVENTEENTH ARTICLE 
IN THE SERIES OF 
ILLUSTRATED DISHES 


STRAWBERRIES, FRENCH FASHION. Select clean and perfectly ripe 
berries. Remove neither hulls nor stems; with a soft prush touch the 
surface of each berry gently, as also the sepals on both sides, to 
remove any sand. Arrange ona pretty dish. Serve with a spoonful of 
sifted powdered sugar in a separate dish. If the berries have not 
been freshly gathered, chill before serving. 


CHICKEN SOUP. Simmer two pounds of chicken cut in pieces in a 
quart of cold water until tender, and flavor with onion and celery. 
When cold remove the fat, reheat and add water to make a quart, also 
two tablespoonfuls of quick-cooking tapioca; cook till transparent 
and add one pint of hot cream and the yolks of two eggs. Poach the 
whites, beaten dry, by spoonfuls. Serve with the soup. 


POACHED EGG, HYGIENIC FASHION. Add a few grains of salt to the 
white of an egg and beat until dry; turn into a buttered glass and 
form a nest on the top for the yolk. Put the glass on a trivet ina 
covered dish of lukewarm water, and let cook until the egg is set 
and rises in the glass. Do not allow the water which is around the 
glass to boil. Serve at once. 


ASPARAGUS SALAD. Put a little chicken aspic in a chariotte mould 
standing in ice water; when set arrange upon it slices of hard-boiled 
egg and asparagus points. Dip cooked asparagus tips in aspic and 
press against the chilled sides of the mould; when firm fill with alter 
nate layers of asparagus mixed with jelly mayonnaise and aspic jelly 
Serve on a larger mould of the same with lettuce and mayonnaise 





BY JANET M°KENZIE HILL 


OF THE 


BOSTON COOKING SCHOOL 


PEACHES AND GRAPES. Select large ripe, juicy peaches; brush the 
surface of each gently with a soft brush to remove the down. Select 
a bunch of sweet, juicy grapes. If procured at market let water from 
the faucet run gently over them a few moments, then drain in a cool 
place. Arrange peaches and grapes together on a pretty dish. Pass 
with them a doily, a silver knife and a finger-bowl. 





MUTTON CHOPS WITH PUREE OF PEAS. Broil loin chops, cut an inch 
thick, over bright coals for eight minutes, turning every ten seconds; 
season with salt and set against triangles of toast. Pass cooked peas 
through a sieve to remove the skins; reheat with a few grains of sugar 
and salt, and a little cream; cook until dry, then with forcing bag and 
tube press a star of pulp upon each chop. Serve very hot. 


ROAST QUAIL WITH CURRANT JELLY. Truss the quali with its feet 
standing upward; plump by letting it stand five minutes in boiling 
water; spread with butter, cover the feet with buttered paper and let 
roast for fifteen minutes, basting several times with butter melted in 
hot water. Serve on a slice of buttered toast. Place a spoonful of 
currant jelly on the breast. Garnish with branches of watercress. 





CHARLOTTE RUSSE WITH SALPICON OF FRUIT. Add to the drained 
whip from half a cupful, each, of milk and doubie cream, one tea- 
spoonful of gelatine, softened in cold water and dissolved in three 
tablespoonfuls of boiling water. Sweeten and flavor. Stir, turning 
the pan in ice water, until the mixture thickens. Turn into a mould 
lined with lady-fingers. Garnish with whipped cream and fruit. 








Daintiest 
Dessert 
that ever 
graced 
a menu— 


Ramona 


AND 


Athena 


Sugar 


Wafers 


Entirely 
new 
in form 
and 
flavor. 


Ramona 


— kissed with Chocolate. 
Athena 


—kissed with Lemon. 


Sold everywhere — sealed in tin. 


Made only by 
NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY. 








In One Hundred Views-o 


By LUTHER L. 
PART Xl: ALASKA—THE LAND C€ 





ITH about 580,000 square miles covering fifty-eight degrees of longitude and twenty parallels : 
of latitude, and a coast-line which is estimated at four times that of all other parts of the 
country combined, Alaska forms about one-sixth of our entire National domain, leaving out V 
of question the recently acquired insular possessions in the Atlantic and Pacific. Attu Island, bi 
its westernmost point, lies about 3500 miles beyond Seattle, or some 7500 miles west of Lubec, bi 
Maine, where these wanderings “‘ Through Picturesque America” were begun. To reach the icy tl 
extremity of our country one must sail for several days through Canadian waters, threading for 0. 
nearly a thousand miles one of the grandest waterways known to the world. fi 
The north Pacific coast of our continent, like the shoresef Norway, New Zealand, and other 
western lands bordering on the sea, is indented by great fjords—the paths of ancient glaciers, N 
There is also an outlying chain of islands which shields the mainland like the Skjzrgaard of fl 
Norway. Tourist travel is confined chiefly to the narrow strip of land and water forming Southern 
Alaska, while the northern regions are left to the gold-seeker and the seal-catcher. C: 
ee ee a ™ : ” : ; The scenic wonders of Alaska are varied and striking, excelling even the grandeur and sublimity fr 
ALASKA'S CAPITAL—THE OLD RUSSIAN SETTLEMENT OF SITKA of the Norway coast. They include the loftiest mountains in North America, many of them active 
volcanoes; and there are glacier fields of vast extent, some of which pour their congealed cataracts aX 


directly into the sea, where they are converted into veritable icebergs. 
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COPYRIGHT BY HENRY G. BRYANT 


ONE OF ALASKA'S MOST ELEVATED PEAKS— MOUNT SAINT ELIAS 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY F. JAY HAYNES AND BROTHER COPYRIGHT BY PILLSBURY AND CLEVELAND 
A SECTION OF THE MUIR GLACIER % THE MUIR GLACIER, ONE OF ALASKA'S MOST STUPENDOUS SIGHTS—A RIVER 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY W. H. RAU COPYRIGHT BY PILLSBURY AND CLEVELAND 


VIEW LOOKING SOUTHWARD FROM THE SUMMIT OF THE CHILCOOT PASS PANORAMIC VIEW FROM THE SUMMIT OF MOUNT JUNEAU (NEAR JUNI 

























vs of Scenic Magnificence 


"HER L. HOLDEN 


LAN) OF GOLD AND GLACIERS 


rallels HE Muir Glacier is the best known of the colossal ice cataracts. A wali of ice splintered into 
of the columns, spires and huge crystal masses, over a mile in width, and half the height of the 
ig out Washington Monument above the sea, while extending to the full measure of that tall shaft 
Sland, beneath the waters, is forever plowing its resistless course from the mountains oceanward. Huge 
Lubec, bergs are continually breaking and toppling into the bay with a roar and gigantic plash that 
he icy threaten destruction to the visitors’ steamer. An earthquake or an upheaval of some sort 
ng for occurred about a year ago, completely changing the aspect of the glacier front for a time, and 
filling the bay for a season with floating ice. 
other The Foster Glacier, at the head of Taku Inlet, near Juneau, is of the same character as the 
aciers., Muir, though smaller. Other great glaciers lie farther north, including the Malaspina, which 
ard of flows to the sea from the slopes of Mount Saint Elias. Few of these have been explored. 
uthern In recent years the discovery of gold deposits in the neighborhood of the Arctic Circle has 
caused a rush of wealth-seekers to that region, and has even led to the building of a railway line ai an ; , 
limity from Skagway northward. This is the most northerly railway in the world. PHOTOERAPN BY W. W. PARTREDS 
active The loftiest mountain in Alaska is Mount McKinley, so named in honor of the President. It is A FAMOUS ALASKAN MINING CENTRE—THE TOWN OF JUNEAU 
aracts 20,464 feet elevation; Mount Saint Elias is 18,086 feet; Mount Wrangel, 19,400; Mount Cook, 


16,000; Mount Crillon, 15,900; Mount Fairweather, 14,580, and the volcano of Illiamna, 12,066. 








THE SEA AT THE HEAD OF TAKU INLET, NOT FAR FROM JUNEAU 











COPYRIGHT BY A, C. PILLSBURY 


SKAGWAY AND THE LYNN CANAL 


‘ 
Ti sini aes 
9 hmastet a. al 
OTOGRAPH BY F. dAY HAYNES AND BROTHER 


iTS—A RIVER OF ICE OVER A MILE WIDE AND NEARLY A THOUSAND FEET IN DEPTH ANOTHER VIEW OF THE MUIR GLACIER 













PHOTOGRAPH BY V. CLEVELAND 


AU (NEAR JUNEAU), WITH GLIMPSES OF STEPHENS PASSAGE AND LYNN CANAL MILES CANON, NORTHWEST TERRITORY, ON THE WAY TO THE KLONDIKE 
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UCH of. the health and refinement 


of the family and the community 

depend upon the proper cleansing 
of the household linen and wearing 
apparel. Since the necessity for 
this cleanliness is so constant and 
imperative it is important that the 
methods of obtaining it should be 
made as easy and practical as pos- 
sible, and with the least possible 
injury to the fabrics treated. There must 
always be a certain amount of hard work 
connected with washing and ironing, but the 
work is often made unnecessarily hard be 
cause of the lack of pfoper appliances and a 
knowledge of how the work should be done. 

The general principles of making fabrics 
clean are the same everywhere, but local con- 
ditions often make it necessary to apply 
different methods of treatment to the same 
kinds of fabrics, therefore no ironclad rules 
can be given for this class of work. How- 
ever, as it is the object of this article to help 
housekeepers in all parts of the country, local 
conditions, such as hard, soft or muddy 
water, are considered and remedies sug- 
gested. It will be for the housekeeper to 
decide which one of these conditions she has 
to deal with, and to apply the remedy. 


oot 
How to Soften Hard Water 


ATER is the almost universal cleaner, 
because of its freedom from color and 
odor and its power to dissolve most substances 
that soil fabrics. To do its best work it 
should be free from mineral matter. The 
most common mineral substances found in 
water are carbonate of lime (chalk) and sul 
phate of lime (gypsum). These two sub- 
stances are what make the water hard. The 
solvent power of hard water is less than that 
of soft water, and more soap must be used 
than when soft water is employed. 

When water is made hard by carbonate of 
lime it may be softened by the use of quick- 
lime, sal soda or ammonia. When there is 
time to allow the water to settle the lime is 
the best agent. To soften with the lime have 
the water in a large tank or hogshead. Pour 
enough water on the quicklime to slake it. 
When it falls to powder add enough water to 
make a thin cream and then stir into the 
water in the tank. Use one ounce of lime for 
every forty gallons of water. Do not let any 
undissolved lime go into the water. Allow 
the water to stand for twelve hours. The 
carbon dioxid, which held the carbonate of 
lime in solution, will be absorbed by the 
lime and the liberated carbonate of lime will 
fall to the bottom, leaving the water soft. 


ax 
Soaps, Bleachers and Washing Powders 


OR softening with soda, dissolve a pound 
of sal soda in one quart of boiling water 
and when cold bottle it. Add a gill of this 
liquid soda to about twenty gallons of water. 
Water that is discolored by the soil, as is so 
often the case after a heavy rain or when the 
water-pipes are being repaired, should be 
strained through Canton flannel. 

Next in importance to water is the soap 
used in washing. A poor soap will give 
unsatisfactory results, and will be found dear 
at any price. Woolen or silk fabrics should 
not be washed with a yellow soap, as such 
soaps are apt to contain rosin. All bleachers 
and washing powders should be used with 
great care. There is no doubt but that they 
make washing easier, but if improperly 
applied it is at the expense of the clothing. 
All such substances should be dissolved and 
mixed with plenty of water before the cloth- 
ing comes in contact with them, and the solu- 
tion should never be so strong as to weaken 
the fibres of the fabric that is being washed. 


or 
Sunlight is the Best Bleacher 


MONG the bleachers used in the laundry 
are sal soda, ammonia, borax, turpen- 
tine, chloride of lime, Javelle water and the 
various washing powders. Borax and tur- 
pentine are the mildest on the list, and are 
especially good for whitening cotton and 
linen. Sal soda is very caustic; it softens the 
dirt and makes its removal easy, but if used 
too strong and not removed by rinsing, it rots 
the clothing and makes it of a bad color. 

The action of washing powders is prac- 
tically the same. Ammonia is less caustic. 
Chloride of lime and Javelle water are only 
used to remove obstinate stains or discolora- 
tions. If these chemicals are used very 
strong the articles treated should be rinsed in 
ammonia water, to neutralize the acid. 

Soda and ammonia have a tendency to 
make silk and woolen goods yellow. Borax 
makes them white. Nature supplies the best 
bleachers in the form of sunlight and the 
oxygen of the air. If the clothes are not 
thoroughly rinsed the color will always be 
bad, no matter what agent may be used to 
make them white. 


pect 





When a chemical is used for a bleacher it 
is put in the water in which the clothing is 
boiled. When employed to soften the dirt it 
is put in the water in which the clothing is 
soaked. Fora tubful or a boilerful of clothes 
use a tablespoonful of liquid soda (one pound 
of soda dissolved in a quart of boiling 
water), or two tablespoonfuls of liquid 
ammonia, or one tablespoonful of powdered 
borax, dissolved in boiling water. If turpen- 
tine is employed, one tablespoonful. 

Bluing should be dissolved carefully and 
added to the last rinsing water before the 
clothes are put into the tubs. 

ar 
Proper Treatment for White Clothes 
HE whole secret of keeping white clothes 
in good color lies in using plenty of clean 
water and drying the articles in the open air 
where the sunshine and oxygen will sweeten 
and whiten them. The process of washing is 
briefly this: have two tubs partly filled 
with warm water in which the hand can be 
borne comfortably. Put a cupful of dis- 
solved soap in one tub. Wring the table 
linen from the cold water in which it has 
been soaking and wash in the soapy water, 
and as each piece is washed put it in the 
second tub. Have the boiler half filled with 
cold water and stir into it one cupful of dis- 
solved soap. Rinse the clothes from the 
second tub and put them inthe boiler. Heat 
to the boiling point and then let boil for ten 
minutes. Lift from the suds and put them in 
a tubful of cold water. Wash from this into 
a second rinsing water, and from that into 
the bluing water. From the bluing water the 
articles should be wrung out and hung as 
smoothly as possible on the lines. If they 
are to be starched, do this as soon as they 
are wrung out of the bluing. 
or 
Colored Cottons May Look Like New 
HE alkali in soap will often change deli- 
cate colors, therefore it is always safer to 
use starch for washing colored dresses, shirt- 
waists, draperies, etc. If the following 
directions are followed the results will be 
most satisfactory: Mix to a smooth paste half 
a pint of flour and one pint of cold water. 
Pour on this one gallon of boiling water, 
stirring allthe time. Strain through cheese- 
cloth. Pour two-thirds of the starch into one 
tub and the other third into a second tub. 
Add two pailfuls of warm water to the starch 
in each tub. Wash the articles in the first 
tub just as though you were washing them in 
soapy water. Wring from this and wash 
again inthe second tub. Then rinse in clear, 
cold water and hang in the shade to dry. 
The amount of starch given is enough for two 
dresses. It will leave them about as stiff 
as the new material. If liked stiffer, double 
the amount of starch and divide it equally 
between the two washing waters. 

If soap .is preferred to starch make a 
strong suds with warm water and dissolved 
soap. Wash the articles in this and then in 
a weaker suds. Rinse in plenty of clear, 
cold water. Starch, and dry in the shade. 


ax 
Some Points in Starching Clothes 
HEN making starch have the water 


and all the appliances perfectly clean. 
Mix the dry starch with twice its volume of 
cold water. Gradually pour on this the boil- 
ing water, stirring all the time. Boil for ten 
minutes, with constant stirring. While cook- 
ing add a little piece of sperm or any other 
kind of candle. If this is not available a 
little lard, butter or white wax will do. The 
proportions of starch and water are for very 
stiff starching: two tablespoonfuls of the dry 
starch, four of cold water and half a pint of 
boiling water. To make the articles mod- 
erately stiff double the amount of boiling 
water. For skirts, dresses, etc., increase the 
boiling water four times. Starch the articles 
by dipping in the hot starch and then pressing 
out as much of the starch as possible. Todo 
this run through the clothes-wringer. In 
stiff starching rub and clap between the 
hands that the starch may be evenly distribu- 
¢ed through all the threads. Have the starch 
nearly cold for colored clothing. Use mourn- 
ing starch for black goods. Never put 
starched articles out to dry in a high v ind or 
in hard freezing weather. 


on 
Keeping Woolens Soft and of Good Color 


O PART of the laundry work is, as a rule, 
so unsatisfactory as the washing of the 
woolen garments. The structure of wool 
fibre is so different from that of linen and 
cotton that it should receive different treat- 
ment in the laundry. Rubbing and wring- 
ing cause the wool fibres to knot, thus giving 
us a thickened and shrunken fabric ; there- 
fore woolen goods should be sopped and 
squeezed to remove the dirt, and the water 
should be pressed out, not wrung out. 


Water for Washing Woolens 
AVE two tubs with water warm enough to 
bear the hands in comfortably. To one 
tub add enough dissolved soap to make a 
strong suds, and for every six gallons of water 
add one tablespoonful of borax dissolved in 
boiling water. Put in the second tub enough 
dissolved soap to make a light suds. Shake 
the dust from the garments and wash in the 
strong suds, sopping and squeezing, and lift- 
ing and dropping the articles until the dirt 
is removed. Repeat this in the second suds. 
Rinse in water that has had added to it a very 
little soap. Put the articles through the 
wringer and hang out todry. When nearly 
dry press with a warm iron. 

If there are any spots that sopping and 
squeezing will not remove spread on a 
smooth board and rub with a soft, wet brush 
on which a little soap has been spread. 


on 
Silk Fabrics and Embroideries 


AKE a strong suds with a mild white soap. 
Have a weak suds in a second tub. 
Wash the articles in the strong suds, using the 
hands for rubbing. Wash again in the weak 
suds, and then rinse in plenty of clear, cold 
water. Press the water from the silk, but do 
not wring. Shake out the wrinkles, then 
spread on clean sheets and roll tight. The 
water for washing silk must never be more 
than tepid. This treatment is for pongees, 
white and light-colored silks. If the white 
silks are very much soiled add a little dis- 
solved borax to the first washing water. To 
iron, place a piece of cheesecloth between the 
silk and the iron. Do not use a very hot 
iron. Never let any part of the silk dry 
before ironing. If by any chance it should, 
roll it ina wet cloth to dampen it. Sprink- 
ling water on the dry silk is apt to spot it. 
Silk underwear should be dried on the 
and then pressed with a warm iron. 
Silk embroideries should be pressed on the 
wrong side. The iron should be a little hot- 
ter for embroidery than for silk. 
or 
Folding and Ironing the Clothes 
AVE the room and tables perfectly clean. 
Sprinkle the clothing, towels and bed 
linen very little. Table linen and starched 
articles, also handkerchiefs, should be made 
very damp. Spread each article on the table 
and draw it into shape, then fold smoothly 
and place in the clothes-basket, which should 
be lined with an old sheet. Have separate 
pieces of cloth for wrapping the starched arti- 
cles and the table linen. Be careful in fold- 
ing not to make creases that it will take time 
and strength to iron out. Clothes should be 
dampened and folded several hours before 
being ironed. Colored articles are an excep- 
tion to this rule; they should not be damp- 
ened more than an hour before being ironed. 
For ironing have the board or table covered 
with a woolen or cotton flannel blanket, and 
this covered with a clean cotton sheet. The 
covering must be tacked on perfectly tight 
and smooth. Have a thin bed of salt on 
which to rub the irons. After rubbing the 


line | 


iron onthe salt wipe it and then go over it | 


quickly with beeswax, and finally wipe with 
a clean cloth. To get the irons in good 
working order iron the sheets and pillow- 
cases first, keeping the towels to be ironed 
from time to time as you need to modify the 
heat when ironing the starched clothing. 
est 

Iron Starched Pieces After the Bed Linen 
wo the sheets and pillow-cases are 

done do the starched articles, begin- 
ning with the most difficult articles. 
such as shirts, collars, cuffs, etc., that are 
starched very stiff, should have a_ piece of 
cheesecloth placed between the starched sur- 
face and theiron. Remove this when the cloth 
is about half dry, and finish with the iron, 


coming in direct contact with the starched | 


surface. If the shirts or collars are to be 
polished wipe the ironed surface with a wet 
cloth and then go over it with the polishing 
iron, working quickly and pressing hard. 
The polishing iron must be only moderately 
hot. Starched articles, also the handker- 
chiefs and table linen, should be ironed per- 
fectly dry. Colored cottons and lawns should 
be ironed on the wrong side. Ironing is an 
art which requires much practice before 
perfection can be reached. 
est 
Necessary and Helpful Appliances 
HE things absolutely necessary in doing a 
family washing are tubs, washboard, 
boiler, clothes-stick, pail, long-handled dip- 
per, clothes lines and pins, irons and ironing- 
board. In addition to these, when possible 
one should have a good wringer, a mangle, 
hot or cold, separate boards for skirts, shirt- 
waists and sleeves, shirt bosoms and trou- 
sers; heavy irons for heavy pressing, and 
light and pointed ones for small articles and 
ruffling. If the washings are heavy a wash- 
ing machine is a great help if there is a 
man or a boy to operate it. There should be 
all possible appliances for obviating the 
necessity for heavy lifting. In some country 
places one of the greatest hardships on wash- 
day is the filling and emptying of tubs and 
boilers. 
Women are slow to adopt, or to insist upon 
having, the best labor-saving appliances for 
their work. Men save time, strength and 


money by investigating the new appliances, 
and when found of value by adopting them. 
Women should follow their example. 
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CANNOT BE DONE WITHOUT A 


Horse-Shoe Brand 
Clothes Wringer 
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THEY ARE THE ONLY LONG-WEARING, 
EVEN -SQUEEZING, CLOTHES-SAVING, 
BUT TON-KEEPING, DRY-WRINGING, 
TIME-REDUCING WRINGERS MADE. 


TRADE MARK 


Our little book, ‘‘ The Wring of Sense,’’ 
and attractive novelty, ‘it’s All in the 
Rubber,’’ sent free on postal request. 


THE AMERICAN WRINGER CO. 
99 Chambers Street, New York 














A 
Kitchen Piano 


‘*Everything at her fingers’ ends.”’ 
Nothing to walk or long for. Sugar, flour, salt, 
spices, milk, eggs and molasses in this self-cleaning 
cabinet. We make nine different kinds of kitchen 
cabinets, shown in our new catalogue, free. 


Hoosier Mfg. Co., 14 Adams St., New Castle, Ind. 








“ 





These are practical lessons in the art of fine 
laundering after the French Method. ‘The dis 
tribution of this book is controlled exclusively by 
us to aid in the introduction of the new laundry 
luxury — Starch de Luxe— for which we are 
Sole Agents in America. 

Book and samples sent FREE 
for name of your best grocer. 


THE MARVELLI COMPANY 
| 8 W. Larned Street, Detroit, seem, | 


Seamless Pillow Tubing 


Requires hemming only, doing away with 
the overhand seam. With it, Pillow Slips 
are easily made and laundered. Widths, 36, 
42, 45 and 50 inch. 
Ask for “CONTINENTAL ” brand 
Finest Quality and Extra Value 
xOODS DEALERS SELL IT 














ALL DRY-C 











a Ladies’ Hemstitched Pure 


Linen Handkerchief 
Each 12%éc.; 6 for 60c.; 12 (bean 
tifully boxed) for $1.10 
Of pure Belfast Linen witha 4 in. hem. 

Our big illustrated catalogue tells 
about great assortments of practically 


everything needed for person and home. 
It’s free. "Twill save you money. 


NEW YORK MAIL ORDER STORE, 896-398 R’dw'y, New York 
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A Brick and Shingle F 


By ROBERT C. SPENCER, 





N THIS simply planned and com- 
pact farmhouse there is little 
choice between front and rear 
as to architectural interest and 
pleasing effect. The kitchen 
door-yard, with its poultry 
house, is quite as attractive as 
the yard toward the highway. 
The wood-pile is at the barn, 
some two hundred feet distant, where a cir- 
c™' - saw cuts the wood into stove lengths. 
é. creen of trees and shrubbery separates the 
house yard from the barn yard, 

consequently the outlook from the 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE AUTHOR 


so that it may be filled without bringing the 
wood through the kitchen. 

Across the west wall a broad counter is 
fitted underneath with drawers, cupboard and 
barrel space. At the left, against the north 
wall, provision is made for a dumb-waiter, 
which can be lowered into a_ cool-storage 
room in the cellar just off the laundry. 
When ice is difficult to obtain perishable sup 
plies and “ left-overs’’ may be placed on the 
several shelves of the dumb-waiter to be 
drawn up when wanted. 


armhouse 


Jr. 


HE chambers, although partly under the 
slope of the roof, are as good as though 
full-storied, owing to the sharp pitch of the 
roof and the arrangement for the accommo- 
dation of beds and bureaus. They will be 
found-cool in summer because of the casement 
windows which open outward. Fly screens 
may be hung to the inside of the casings. 
The attic affords storage space and one 
good-sized bedroom. 
The farmhouse illustrated is built of se- 
lected hard-burned common brick with nine- 
inch walls from footings to girt over 
first-story windows. Window-sills 





house in every direction is very 
pleasing. 

The kitchen or working entry is 
at the ground level, and is quite 
large enough to accommodate 
several bicycles, as well as a large 











and wall-copings are of brick on 
edge in cement. 

Terrace walls and floor, entry 
and porch floors and step supports 
are also of brick. Above the first 
story the construction is a balloon 
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FIRST 
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refrigerator. The laundry under the kitchen 
is arranged also as a wash-room for the men. 
The first stair landing, with its linen-closet 
and good light, is practically a sewing-room 
and linen-closet in one, 

In the kitchen meals are to be prepared, 
not eaten. For this reason, and in order that 
everything may be within easy reach, it is 
small, and its equipment has been carefully 
studied and ar- 
ranged in every de- 


THE ENTRANCE HALL IS A COMFORTABLE ROOM 


The large cupboard above the sink and 
counter has wire screen doors. A_ store- 
room in the cellar provides a place for vege- 
tables and other bulky provisions. 

ot 
N MOST farmhouses the front door is used 
much less than in city or suburban homes. 
In this instance the entrance hall makes a 
very comfortable room which may be utilized 
for a library, parlor or office. 


Tit yl 

wi | PLAN OF 

| HTT TT SECOND 
Lydd ddd FLOOR 
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frame sheathed and papered, and shingled 
with cedar shingles, stained on walls or roof. 
Posts and beams of porch and arbor are left 
rough and stained, as are the floor beams in 
living-room and library, ‘‘ four by ten’? joists 
being used instead of ‘‘ two by ten.’’ A rich 
dark stain on the wood which need not be at 
all free from knots (selected ordinary framing 
stuff), and rich warm coloring on the plas- 

tered walls produce 

a homelike and 





tail so as to lighten 
the burdens of the 
busy housewife. 
ot 

AGAINST the 

east wall is the 
range with smoke 
pipe and ventilat- 
ing hood connected 
with a flue in the 
large central chim- 
ney. Next comes 
the range boiler, 
and across the 
north wall the en- 
ameled iron sink 
(open below), the 
right-hand drain 
board forming a 
cover to a deep but 
convenient wood- 
box, which has a 
door opening into 





quiet effect which 








wears well. 

7a 
HE itemized 
cost of this 
house, according 
to contractor’s fig- 
ures, is as follows: 
Excavating and grad- 
ing to be done by 

owner, 


Masonry, including 
cement floor in 
laundry .....$ 569.00 

Carpentry,and 
hardware 


($44.00).. 1463.00 
Plumbing .. 185.00 
Plastering .... 52.00 
Painting and 

glazing... 203.00 


Sheet metal 
(including 
galv. iron 
gutters) .... 54.00 
Furnace 125.00 








it from the entry, 


TREES AND SHRUBBERY SEPARATE THE HOUSE YARD FROM THE BARN YARD 





Total. $2681.00 








COMPLETE BUILDING PLANS OF THIS FARMHOUSE HAVE BEEN PREPARED 
—Complete in every respect, so that any one can build from them. There are several blue-prints drawn to such a scale that every part of the 
house is thoroughly and carefully illustrated and explained. These blue-prints are accompanied by printed specifications also in careful detail. 
This complete set of drawings and specifications, either of this farmhouse or any of the other three already published in the series, will be mailed, 
postage free, for five dollars ($5.00) each. Address The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia. 
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FACTORY PRICES : 
Turkish com." 
Rocker sti 
$35.00 


Buys this lux- 
urious ‘Turkish 
rocker, direct 
trom the factory. 
COVERED with 
best quality ma 
chine-buffed GEN- 
UINE leather. Has 
genuine hair cush 
ions, tufted back, 
spring rockers and 
ball-bearing casters 
Choice of maroon, 
olive-green or 
russet-color leather. 
At retail a similar 
rocker costs $55 t 
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Home Desk 


A Good Home 
Companion 


$22.50 *i.;, 


beautiful home desk, 
direct from the fac- 
tory. 

THE DESIGN of this 
desk is almost perfection 
for a “home” desk. It 
combines all the practi- 
cal features of a regular 

2 office desk — roll top, 
hook stalls, plenty of 
drawers, pigeon-holes, 
ball-bearing casters, etc. 

—and in a way that is graceful, artistic and full of style. At 

retail it would cost from $35 to $45. 


99 We shipevery article “On 

‘é e B y 
On Approval 1) pepe P subject to re- 
turn ATOUR EXPENSE if not found positive- 
ly the best ever sold at so low a price as we name, 
H To all points east of the Mis- 
We Prepay Freight sissippi and north of Ten- 

nessee. (Points beyond on an equal basis.) 












Write for our Catalogue No, “G-3.” 


The Fred Macey Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Makers of High Grade Office and Library Furniture 
Direct from the Factory 




















T. E. BILLGUIST, ARCHITECT, PITTSBURG, PA. 


Intend to Build? 


It will cost you one cent (postal card) 
to get information about 


Cabot’s Shingle Stains 


Which may be very valuable to you, 
Samples on wood will be sent, and 
beautiful litho-water colors showing 
harmonious combinations, ‘They are 
only Creosote (wood. preserving) 
Stains. 50 per cent. cheaper than 
paint, and 100 per cent. handsomer. 


SAMUEL CABOT, 72 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 
Agents at All Central Points 























Lum, Ex,, M!aneapolis, Minn. 
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W. J. KEITH, ARCHITECT, so1 













ORC 
————— bo thaser 
My latest books of plans, giving views, sizes, costs, etc., are: 
100 StudlesofSam.Cot’gs.81.00 | 134 C'st"'¢ 81600 to 82000, 8 





1.00 
74 Briek & Comb'n en, 1.00) 150 * 20001 82500, 1.00 
17 Practicnble Stables, . 50 | 142 “* 62500 10 83000, 1.00 
20 Double Houses, Flats, &e.,50¢ 138 “ 820001081000, 1.00 
58 Cottages, less than 8800, 50¢ 117 “* $4000 and upd, 1.00 
70 Costing BS00 to 81200, je 15 Model School e 
s6 $1200 (6 81600, 506 = 80 Modern Churches, 2.00 

-- =r 
CHAMBER 
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No. 383, as built in Florida. Cost, complete, $1535. 
KEITH’S A magazine devoted to the Home — Its Building — 


Economics — Social Life. 10 new designs of 
moderate cost homes monthly, and a wealth of information on 
decorating, furnishing ; teats -Nooks; the Kitchen, Table; 
Home Grounds, etc. 106 Copy — All News-Stands, Per Year, $1.00, 





Fireplace 
Mantel Onsen Brick 


Our Mantels in Colonial, Empire, Elizabethan 
and other styles are the latest and best. Our cus- 
tomers say so. Send for Descriptive Sketch Book, 
PHILA, & BOSTON FACE BRICK CO. 
P. O. Box 8227, Boston, Mass. 


PLAYS and BOOKS for HOME 

AMUSEMENT; Charades, Chil- 

dren’s Plays, Negro Plays, Duo- 

9 logues, Monologues, Mrs. Jarley’s 

Waxworks, Musical Sketches, Joke Books, Ope- 
rettas, Shadow Pantomimes, Tableaux. 


Catalog Sent Free. SAMUEL FRENCH, 24 West 224 8t., N.Y, City 






















F YOU ask to-day at Doucet’s or 
Paquin’s about the lines of the 
new gowns they will say: ‘‘ We 
have never exaggerated the long 
waist-line in front. Therefore 
we have not made much change.’’ 
In the great houses of the Place 
Vendome, however, they speak 
of round bodices as one of the 
striking features of the newest 
gowns, and, to quote from per- 

haps the greatest authority in the world, ‘‘ the 

new gowns are very much beshouldered.’’ 

This somewhat ambiguous phrase means 

simply that shoulders are 

accentuated. Gowns are made 
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Miss de Forest’s Letter from Paris 


Forecasting the Newest and Best Styles at the 
Capital of Fashion 

WRITTEN BY KATHARINE DE FOREST 

PICTURES BY MATHILDE SEE 


ECENTLY I saw a beautiful dinner dress 

of Pompadour silk, with tablier of lace 

over white satin; half diamonds of the same 

lace were set in at intervals down each side of 

the apron. The corsage had an under chemi- 

sette of white mousseline de soie, a back of the 
Pompadour silk, and in front 
two half diamonds of lace over 





SAW at a ball the other evening several 

gorgeous velvet gowns which must have 
cost small fortunes. They were trimmed with 
shaped ruffles with deep borders around the 
top made entirely of these roses. In great 
contrast to them was a simple gown of pink 
accordion-plaited mousseline 
de soie, the skirt of which was 





satin,crossing likea little bolero, 
and fastening with numberless 
little pat/es of the silk, falling 
down like a bunch of flowers and 
leaves. Over the upper part 
fell priceless lace caught up with 
orchids. Thisstyle 
of gown in black, 





long on the shoulder, yokes 
and collarettes are run down 
long on the shoulders, or the 
shoulders are trimmed. 
Tucks will be very much 
in evidence the coming spring 
and summer. Some of the 
prettiest of the thin foulards 
which are being made for the 
Riviéra are trimmed with 
ruffles which are tucked up 
and down in the tiniest possi 
ble tucks for three inches, 
and then allowed to flare. 
One of the newest foulard 
gowns I have seen was per- 
fectly fascinating because of 
its coloring, a dainty pastel 
blue, over which wandered a 








with lace or em- 
broidery over white 
tolighten the effect, 
would be suitable 
for an elderly lady. 
| 

? IS announced 

that cashmeres 
will be popular the 
coming spring, and 








made in two parts, a sort of 
tunic for the front and back, 
coming to the very bottom of 
the skirt, and an under side 
piece, set in like a_ panel. 
Both of these were edged with 
a narrow puff of the same 


ribbons went from the top to 
nearly the bottom of the skirt 
on the panels, finishing in 
choux of the same. The cor- 
sage was a baby waist, with 
ribbons down the front. This 


bridesmaid’s gown. 


ar 
MUST not forget to speak 








all the women at 
Nice and Monte 
Carlo are wearing 
the light pastel shades in cloth 
and the pale pinks, blues and 
beiges, as usual. In the way of 
a charming spring costume I 








sort of China silk pattern in 
which was a tiny note of 
black. The bodice was 
corded with black. It was made with a round 
yoke of guipure, bordered with straps fastened 
with buttons, over rows of black cord. 


or 


ULL of new ideas for foulard gowns is the 
one shown in this illustration, which is 
trimmed with little fa//es, as the battle- 
mented pieces are 
called, soutached 
with velvet and 
gold galloon. The 
gown is made over 
a full chemisette 
of white mousse- 
line de soie, and 
has undersleeves 
of thesame. The 
wide belt is of 
black velvet. This 
same idea is car- 
ried out in all 
sorts of ways this 
season. 

I have in mind 
a dainty little 
French woman 
whom I saw the 
other day in a 
gown of biscuit- 
colored taffeta, 
trimmed with pale 
blue. The little collarette was bordered 
with white taffeta and had paéfes of pale 
blue, fastened with gold buttons. 

It is really too early to tell whether the 
furor for gold will run over into another 
season. I think we must wait and see if we 
feel gold when the summer days come. 
Don’t you know that moment when one 
suddenly finds it impossible 
to feel happy in one’s winter 

















FULL OF NEW IDEAS 


A SPRING COSTUME 


can imagine nothing more at 
tractive than the one shown in 
the illustration. It is made of 
light cloth and trimmed with 
stitchings. The skirt has two plaits down 
the centre, with a fancy stitched pattern on 
each side. The bolero has stitched revers, 
one laid over the other, as is indicated in the 
drawing. It has a little dépassan/ of plain 
brown faille. The high belt, which is quite 
Directoire in effect, is also of the faille and 
finished with large fancy buttons. The 
chemisette of white mousseline de soie is 
finished with a fancy cravat of lace. This 
model is simply ravishing in cloth with the 
dépassants in what are called fons éleints, 
the faded tones of old embroidery. 

Mixed cloths are very much seen—that is 
to say, black with a liberal peppering of 
white, gray with white, and pastel blue. 

For slender women nothing can be pret 
tier for the spring than the boleros with 
basque backs, consisting of three little pieces 
on each side, one over the other and rounded 
at the ends. Above these pieces is a belt. 


or 
W* PARISIANS have a series of con- 


venient designations to distinguish 
different kinds of gowns. One is what we 
call an excellent ‘‘ five o’clock and black 
berrying gown,’’ this somewhat incongruous 
title having been a legacy from a smart but 
impecunious friend who always used to come 
and ask what she could possibly get that 
would ‘‘ do for five o’clock teas in winter and 
blackberrying in summer.”’ 
Then we have the ‘‘ Emma 


A FASCINATING HAT 


of a hat which is to be 
worn with a_ bridesmaid’s 
gown of this sort. 

It is a large Leghorn, drooping in the front 
and back. The crown is quite high, and 
around it is a garland of pink roses, standing 
stiffly. A soft black faille ribbon goes over 
the brim in the front and in the back, and is 
finished with a bow falling off the brim be- 
hind. These drooping hats will be much 


seen in the spring. The hat worn with the | 


foulard gown illus- 
trated is pretty for 
a young girl. It 
is a picturesque 
straw beret, a 
shape we have bor 
rowed from the 
Basques, and is 
simply trimmed 
with black velvet 
anda white feather 
like the ‘‘ plume 
of Navarre.’’ 


er 


NE of the flow- 
er hats that 
are among the very 
prettiest things in 
Paris just now in 
the way of chiffons 
is shown in the 
illustration. It is 
made of tiny scar- 
let flowers buried in quantities of green leaves. 
It was really ravishing upon the head of a 
young girl in a box at the theatre. It was 
worn with a gown made of pale green gauze 
and guipure with black velvet accessories. 

A fascinating hat, but one which would 
never inspire confidence unless done by a 
Parisian modiste, is shown in the illustration 
at the head of this column. 
The practical suggestion in 

















ONE OF THE FLOWER HATS 





gown,’’ so called from Emma 
Weill, who had a genius for fur- 
nishing a gown which was effect- 
ive for every occasion except an 
evening party. One of these 
five o’clock tea-gowns is shown 

. in the illustration. 
It is made of pale 





gown? Onlyone of those mo- 
ments will determine whether 
gold is to be worn. Even 
King Midas could not have 
been more enamored of it 
than fashion has been so far. 


or 


GOWN of nun’s veiling 

which has just been fin- 
ished at a fashionable estab- 
lishment is made with a ta- 
blier of embroidered stuff, and 
plain sides laid on in folds 
which round away at the top 
like half moons, making the 
apron continue quite over the 
hips. All down one side this 
apron has pattes which fasten 








blue crépe, trim- 
med with guipure 
crossed by narrow 
bands of black vel- 
vet, finished with 
little gold buttons. 
S| 

HIS design is 
most charming 
with one side of the 








plumes fall over the hair. 


or 


HE gown which is worn 
with it is of nun’s veil- 

ing. The skirt is made with 
little tucks in groups; be- 
tween the groups is a space, 
embroidered. The chemi- 
sette is of écru linon rayed 
with black velvet ribbon. 
Over this is worn an em- 
broidered collarette. The 
tops of the sleeves are em- 
broidered. The wristbands 
are trimmed with rows of nar- 
row black velvet. It goes 








bolero crossing 
diagonally over the 
other to finish on 
the left side above the bust with 
flat bows. At the neck a fasci- 
nating little finish consists of two 
soft cravats of black mousseline 
de soie, falling half way down to 








over on to the plain part 
with fancy buttons. This is 
an excellent way of using 
over old material. Any old silk skirt from 
which a front can be extracted may be com- 
bined with veiling, crépon, or some one of the 
light summer materials. A bit of the same 
can make pattes for the yoke, and serve in 
the same way on the sleeves. 


FOR FIVE O'CLOCK TEAS 


the bust, finished with lace ends. 
These cravats are seen on the 
new cloth gowns. A dainty one 
of gray is trimmed on the corsage only with 
embroidered roses and two of these little 
cravats. It is made with a high belt, or cein- 
ture of faille of the same color. Let me 
whisper a secret about these same roses: they 
are made from cretonne and embroidered. 


OF SILK AND CLOTH 


without saying that this de- 
sign may be carried out in 
an infinity of material. It is 
a charming model for spring. 

A lovely gown in silk, with little capes in 
one of the light-weight summer cloths, is 
shown in the illustration. The skirt is made 


with a tablier, down the centre of which isa 


band of guipure. It is soutached on each 
side and the lozenges are either of braid, or 
if velvet is used there are fancy lozenges, 
sometimes made to imitate a precious stone. 
The same guipure is continued up the front 
of the corsage. The bodice is finished by 
a double collarette or cape, bordered with 
guipure, opening over a simulated yoke rayed 
by black velvet bands. The little paftes at 
the neck and the collar are quite new. 


silk muslin. Dainty pink 


is a pretty way to make a | 





it is the way in which the | 


CORTICELLI SPOOL SILK is the 
smoothest and strongest = silk 
made. For hand or machine use 
it has no equal. It has been used 
by the best dressmakers for the 
last sixty-two years. 
CORTICELLI FILO SILK is as good 
for embroidery as is CORTICELLI 
SPOOL SILK for dressmaking. 

Made by Nonotuck Silk Company 

25 Bridge St., Florence, Mass, 








The Queen of Dress 
Fabrics 


LANSDOWNE 


Ask for the Genuine and 
I ’ 
nsist 


On seeing the perforation 


Every five yards on the Selvedge 


“ONYX” 
BLACK 
HOSIERY 


“ONYX” brand is 
the standard for Black 
Hosiery, and is spe- 
cially noted for 








Lorp & TayLor, Whole- 
sale Importers, guarantee 
every pair sold. If you 
cannot obtain at your re- 
tailer’s, communicate with 


LORD & TAYLOR 


os Wholesale, NEW YORK 
FOR THE WOMAN IN BUSINESS 


Every woman employed in business life or contemplating entering 
upon a business career, should possess a copy © 
HAWKINS’ NEW CATECHISM OF BUSINESS 
A concise yet comprehensive manual of Bust Informati 

setting forth 











P 1 litles FE ial to 8 
690 er meresttile Words and Phr _— 1500 
PAGES Trade Details and Statisties, TOPICS 
Business Customs and Mercantile Law. 


Cloth. Gilt edges. Illustrated. $1.00. Sent postpaid on 
receipt of price. 
THEO. AUDEL & (0., Publishers, 63 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Waists that Will be Worn Next Summer 


ORIGINAL DESIGNS BY VIRGINIA LOUIS RALSTON 


DRAWINGS BY 


tT law of fashion for the moment is imperative as to the matching 
of all bloused waists and skirts in color. Not only is it a far 
prettier fashion than the late contrasting of many colors, but it is also 
more in keeping with the proper idea of a suitable waist and skirt 
costume, which was never intended for anything but morning wear. 
The new sleeves are flat at the shoulder, but invariably full at either 
wrist or elbow. The double and under sleeve is still very much worn, 
although it is not really practical for washable bodices. The Dolly 
Varden patterns of our grandmothers are coming in again. 





WAIST OF FIGURED SILK COLLARS TRIMMED WITH LACE 
Waist of fancy figured silk trimmed with bands of a solid color. Sleeves button 
closely from wrist to elbow. The bodice to the right is of cream-white peau 
de soie, tucked from shoulder to bust-line. The collars are trimmed with heavy 
lace. The plastron has scalloped edges and a row of buttons on each side. 





WHITE FLANNEL AND MADRAS TO FASTEN IN THE BACK 


The bloused waist of Madras and white flannel to the left is stitched with 
heavy linen thread and trimmed with fancy buttons. The tie is of satin. The 
bodice to the right is made to fasten in the back. The plaits in front are stitched 
and pressed into a tailor finish. The yoke is of embroidery. 





WITH HAND-EMBROIDERED YOKE FANCY FRONT AND COLLAR 


The stylish silk waist to the left is made with a narrow hand-embroidered yoke 
and front, and full bishop sleeves. The one to the right is a bolero bodice 
trimmed with fancy braid. it is intended to be worn with a fluffy blouse of thin 
material. The sleeves are fulled tnto puffs trimmed with the braid. 


JEANNETTE HOPE 


LLARS and stocks should be of the same color as the waist. 

Usually a straight plain collar is made of the same material and 
worn with a pretty linen and lace turn-over, to give the dainty touch 
necessary to the becomingness and distinctiveness of the costume. 

Many of the heavier materials, such as piqué, Madras and butcher’s 
linen, are used in the new bloused bodices with skirts to match. The yoke 
has returned again to favor, but it is smaller and generally made only 
across the front in order to give some fullness, without which few blouses 
can be made to set either well or gracefully. 





BLOUSED BODICE OF LINEN OF SHEER WHITE INDIA LAWN 
The bloused bodice of linen to the left is tucked and laid in graduating plaits 
to the waist-line. Yoke, high collar and cuffs of embroidery. The one to the 
right is made of sheer white India lawn, with yoke, collar and front band of fine 
embroidery. The sleeves are made slightly full with ruffles. 


FOR ANY SHEER MATERIAL A DAINTY SILK WAIST 
The bloused bodice illustrated above may be made of any sheer washing 
material. The tucks are alternated with cat-stitching, which gives a pretty 
effect. The silk waist to the right is bloused and made with a round collar 
with embroidered edge. The fancy front is of mousseline de sole. 
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MADE WITH A SHIRRED YOKE 


Thin linen is the material from which the bloused waist illustrated above is 
made. The round yoke is formed by rows of shirring. The sleeves are raglan- 
shaped and shirred into wristbands. The bodice to the right is of linen lawn 
trimmed with hand embroidery. The sleeves are trimmed with embroidery. 


TRIMMED WITH HAND EMBROIDERY 


29 


Your grocer 
returns your 
money if you 
don’t find 
Fels- Naptha 
soap the best 
to wash with. 





It costs no 


more, and saves 
both hands 
and clothes. 


We ask your grocer to make such 
a speech as this to you : 


‘*T want you to try this soap. I'll 
return your money if you don’t like it 
a great deal better than anything 


else. 
Suppose you try it and don’t like 
it. Then you say : 
‘*That soap is no. better than what 


I have used for years. If you please, 





you may return the money I paid you 
for it.’’ 


Then we want him to give you the 
money, fill out a blank that he finds 
in the top of our soap-box, and send 


it to us. 


We send him the money, and two 
cents more, to pay his postage. 


This is the whole of it. 


A hundred-million bars of this soap 
have been sold on these terms; and 
three women have asked for their 
money back. 


Now we can state the advantage of 
this soap over others. 


It washes with half the labor and 
half the wear on clothes. It uses cold 
or warm water, not hot; no steam or 


smell in the house. 


does it. 
Naptha alone, you know, is a cleanser. 


It is the naptha that 


In soap, it is wonderful. 


Nobody wants any other soap, after 
using Fels-Naptha. 


We shall have pleasure in sending 
you a primer on it, with a small 
sample. 


Fels & Co, 
maker, 


Philadelphia. 
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SOME HELP FOR THE WOMAN WHO MAKES 
HER OWN CLOTHES 


—— . 


By EMMA M. HOOPER 


HEN arranging for the spring 
sewing include shirt-waists and 
wash gowns, taking them in 
hand after half-worn woolen 
gowns have been remodeled 
and renovated, all old silk 

bodices, gowns and separate skirts have been 

put in order, and a light-weight gown 
evolved. Time must also be arranged for 
the making of summer underwear. 

New styles begin to appear in March, and 
from then on until June many new ideas 
appear. Asa rule, however, the woman who 
does her own sewing does not care for extreme 
fashions, but contents herself with whatever 
new ideas she finds in this month’s styles, 
making use of them for her summer clothes. 

Jacket suits continue to be worn, also entire 
costumes of one material and odd skirts of 
light-weight woolen, smooth tweed, serge, 
cloth, piqué, linen and satin-faced foulard. 
With these skirts are worn cotton, silk and 
flannel shirt-waists. Taffeta is used princi- 
pally for linings and petticoats. 

The spring colors will be green, light and 
réséda shades, not glaring tones, tan, light 
tobacco tints, and clear and pinkish grays. 
Black continues to be popular for jacket suits 
and also for elaborate gowns. 


ox 


If You Have a Tailor-Made Gown have it 
remodeled for the early spring days, and wait 
until later in the season to purchase your 
best gown. If your gown was bought within 
a year it is probably made severely plain, in 
which case it may be trimmed with bands of 
taffeta two inches wide, either black or the 
color of the gown. The bands should be cut 
a true bias or be curved to fit the skirt 
perfectly. Line each band with thin crino- 
line, stitch five times, turn in the edges nar- 
rowly and stitch them to the skirt. The 
lower of the two bands should be set two 
inches above the edge of the skirt. 

If a fresh binding is needed put it on, and 
if the skirt is intended for general wear make 
it so that it will escape the ground. A dust 
ruffle of taffeta silk cut bias and made about 
seven inches wide, finished with a narrow hem 
and put on with a tiny erect heading, will 
very much improve the appearance of the 
skirt. The ruffle should be once and a half 
as full as the skirt, and be sewed on about 
half an inch above the binding on the inside 
of the skirt. If the skirt is to be rehung the 
back may be made in an inverted box-plait, 
or laid in fan-plaits, or the fullness may be 
tucked lengthwise across the back to a depth 
of six inches, and a width of five in the belt. 
Any one of these styles will be in the mode. 


or 


With the Remodeled Skirt a round Eton 
jacket with small, yet comfortable, sleeves 
may, be worn. The Eton may have either 
a pointed or bloused front. If preferred a 
reefer jacket may be used. With either style 
of jacket the collar may be a rolled one end- 
ing in revers, the high plain band called 
Napoleon, or the high turn-over Aiglon. 

Taffeta need not appear anywhere except on 
the skirt. With such a costume a shirt-waist 
of cotton, flannel or silk may be worn. 

When last year’s suit is badly soiled with 
mud or grease give it a good brushing and 
then rub the soiled places with French chalk 
or magnesia, allowing it to remain on for 
twenty-four hours, when it may be brushed 
off. The suit may then be mended, a new 
collar may be put on the jacket and a new 
facing and binding on the skirt. When this 
is done press the entire suit as the tailors do 
on the right side with a cloth between the hot 
iron and the goods. This part of the work 
requires both time and strength. 


ox 


An Odd Black Skirt is something that every 
woman wants, and there is an unlimited dis- 
play of materials from which to choose: serge, 
Henrietta, poplin, granite, soleil —a satiny 
fabric— Eudora, cheviot, camel’s-hair, mo- 
hair and crépon—which still sells, though it 
is no longer fashionable. If a silk skirt is 
needed the choice runs from peau de soie and 
taffeta to satin, also a fine gros-grain. 

Taffeta under a dollar is not worth making 
up into a skirt. A soft-finished taffeta for a 
dollar, if guaranteed by the seller, may be 
relied on to wear well. 

Odd black skirts are being made with either 
five, seven or nine gores, the number of gores 
depending upon the fabric and upon the 
figure of the woman who is to wear it. 
Skirts made with an inverted box-plait are 
still both fashionable and popular. The new 
skirts are made with a drop skirt lining and 
trimmed on the outside with either ten-inch 
circular flounces or circular ruffles headed by 
shaped bands stitched several times. 





Lo 


Belts of odd skirts are narrow and shaped 
to the figure, so as to keep them down, the 
prevailing desire being to appear long- 
waisted. Skirts fasten on the left side, the 
opening being fastened with the snap hooks 
which come for that purpose. 

These skirts are made three inches longer 
in the back than in the front. 


ox 


A New Evening Bodice for Easter every 
woman cannot afford, but any woman who 
has an old taffeta gown that has seen better 
days may, by the exercise of a little trouble, 
gratify her wishes in that direction. Rip the 
old gown carefully apart, shake it  thor- 
oughly, wash it in naphtha or gasoline ina 
room which has neither fire nor artificial 
light, as both naphtha and gasoline are explo- 
sive; dry in the open air, and then iron it 
under a piece of old muslin. From the best 
pieces cut out a bodice with a plain close back, 
a bloused front and elbow sleeves. 

When the silk part of the bodice is com- 
plete add a high-necked bolero jacket and 
plain sleeve caps of cream-colored guipure 
lace, which comes at a dollar and seventy 
cents a yard and is eighteen inches wide. 
Finish the bolero with a gathered ruching of 
gauze ribbon. The collar should be of the 
lace over the silk, the lower ends of the 
sleeves trimmed with the guipure and a 
ruching of the ribbon, and the belt be of rib- 
bon. A bodice of this sort should not, if 
made from old silk, cost over four dollars. 

A particularly dainty evening bodice may 
be made of white taffeta covered with ivory 
guipure that separates in front over a vest of 
accordion-plaited chiffon; the belt and collar 
of pink panne velvet, the sleeves tucked in 
clusters, pointed over the hands and finished 
with narrow ruchings of chiffon. All the 
materials for this dressy bodice may be pur- 
chased for a trifle less than eight dollars. 


ox 


Light Shades of Albatross make dainty 
evening bodices. The albatross is tucked 
and the trimming consists of panne velvet or 
satin, the collars and belts being of ribbon. 
Albatross costs fifty cents a yard and is 
thirty-eight inches wide. 

There is also a cotton and silk mousseline 
which comes in all colors and sells for forty 
cents a yard. It makes lovely bodices and 
pretty and inexpensive evening gowns if lined 
with silk, the new percalines or French 
sateen. This material has more body than 
the silk mousseline, and is beautifully light 
and transparent. Ten yards will be sufficient 
for a gown which if made with a lace yoke or 
ruffled fichu, and belt and collar of panne or 
ribbon, would answer for either a_brides- 
maid’s or an evening party gown. Such a 
gown would be quite inexpensive as well as 
perfectly suitable for an evening party. 

A pretty home wedding with four brides- 
maids dressed in pink mousseline, a flower 
girl in white, and the bride in white, would 
be a very charming one. There are now 
several inexpensive materials for wedding 
gowns for about a dollar a yard. In this list 
are China crépe, silk poplin, louisine, soft 
sitks which if lined with taffeta at seventy- 
five cents make perfectly satisfactory gowns 
for brides. The bride’s veil is of tulle and is 
often omitted at the home wedding, but sel- 
dom when the ceremony is held at church. 


or 

At June Weddings brides are apt to appear 
in gowns of organdy and lace. Certainly 
nothing can be prettier. The necessary 
adjuncts to the bride’s toilette are white 
gloves, white slippers and stockings, and a 
tulle veil which should be large enough to 
completely cover her. 

When a bride wishes to be married in her 
traveling costume she usually selects one of 
cloth or cheviot in tan, tobacco, blue or 
green. With it she wears a silk bodice with 
a lace cravat, light gloves and a small hat. 
This costume will answer afterward for both 
calling and church. 

A moderate outfit for a bride would be a 
good street costume, several odd bodices, a 
black skirt, a silk gown and a house gown. 
These, with the clothes which she already 
has entirely renovated and remodeled, and 
a sufficient amount of neatly made under- 
clothing, is all that any girl in moderate cir- 
cumstances needs for her trousseau—even 
less would be in order. 

Before attempting to remodel an old 
gown be very sure that it is worth while. 
There is no use in spending either time or 
money upon work which is not going to 
amount to anything. Often two colored 
skirts may be dyed black and a presentable 
gown evolved from them. The dyeing may 
be done at home at little expense. 


Foulards and China Silks that need reno- | 
vating before being made over may be washed 
in suds made from pure soap. Soak them first 
in salt and water for an hour, then put them in 
the suds, wash gently between the hands, and 
rinse in salt and water. Dry in the shade, 
and iron while damp between two cloths. 
Make up with new linings, trimming the 
skirt with circular ruffles, stitched bands of 
taffeta or ribbon velvet. The bodice may be 
eked out with a yoke of guipure lace, lace 
tucking or tucked taffeta, a bolero of guipure 
and a deep girdle of soft black satin. 

Odd _ skirts of white piqué or natural 
colored linen may be made up early in the 
season. A light skirt on a warm day is a 
great comfort, as many women have dis 
covered. Both the piqué and the linen should 
be shrunk before being cut. The best pattern 
for these skirts is the seven-gore one, as wash 
skirts wear better when cut with plenty of 
seams. On the lower edge of the skirt stitch 
a circular ruffle eight inches deep headed by 
a shaped band. The ruffle may form an 
extension to the skirt or be set up on it. 
Open the skirt at the side and lay the fullness 
in the back in fan-plaits. Protect the lower 
edge of the skirt with braid sewed on the 
inside, allowing it to project a trifle. 

A gown made of linen makes a very satis- 
factory street suit for summer wear. The 
waist of such a gown may be a sailor blouse 
with a large collar and cuffs of white piqué 
or linen worn over a tucked chemisette. 

Another style of blouse, one having quite 
a military air, has stitched shoulder straps, a 
straight Napoleon collar with a pointed end 
buttoning over; breast pocket, belt and cuffs 
to match the collar. For short outings these 
gowns are invaluable, as they are easily 
laundered and may be worn without any fear 
of being harmed by either rain or dust. 


or 


Dressmakers are Using Appliqués or figures 
of lace on yokes, the edges of collars and all 
over boleros which are made of thin or 
medium lace with a half-inch edge of Mechlin 
lace gathered. This gives the fluffy effect 
which is certainly the thing most to be 
desired at the present time, when everything 
is designed to produce it. 

Another dainty bit of trimming consists of 
a black velvet collar band and belt overlaid 
with gold ribbon in the centre. Where the 
belt fastens in front there is a rosette of vel- 
vet ribbon with from five to nine ends from 
ten to fifteen inches long, each one of which 
is tipped with a gilt spike. These spikes 
are put on in every way, and in connection 
with velvet and ribbon help the woman who 
has the knack of using such things to make 
an old gown appear like a new one. 

A new idea in belts is shown in velvet, silk 
and satin. When made of satin it is folded 
to three plaits and pressed in shape; when of 
velvet it is left plain, edged with gilt cord or | 
overlaid with gold ribbon, folded to form a 
point at the centre of the waist-line back and 
front, and fastened at the left side setting 
low around the waist. 

Stitched belts of silk or wool should be cut 
a true bias, or shaped to the figure and lined 
with thin crinoline, which will form a sup- 
port to the many rows of stitching. The belt 
may then be slip-stitched to the bodice. 


ox 


Heavy Cotton Fabrics will this season be 
trimmed with many rows of | stitching. 
Tucking will be used on shirt-waists, also 
on all bodices made from thin materials or 
from silk. The tucks should be small and 
well spaced. 

Pretty flannel shirt-waists are tucked all 
over the front with tucks half an inch apart, 
the tucks being put in on the machine with a 
loose tension. The tucks are dotted here and 
there with tiny silk buttons, which come at 
seven cents a dozen; the buttons are also 
placed in clusters of three or four down each 
side of the centre plait. 

A new idea for a centre plait which trims 
well with buttons is to have it an inch and 
a half wide at the belt, and two inches wider 
at the top; it is made sc” .rate and lined 
with crinoline. The edges are turned in and 
the plait stitched, and after being trimmed 
with buttons it is slip-stitched on. The waist 
fastens invisibly beneath the plait. 


ant 


The Linen Collar Manufacturers are about 
to make a strong effort to induce women to 
wear linen collars and narrow neckties with 
their shirt-waists. Meantime the neckwear 
manufacturers are busy with ribbon, silk 
and lace, and claim that they will offer most 
fascinating novelties in their line. So it 
seems that the summer girl at the beginning 
of the new century may pick according to her 
fancy as well as to her purse. One thing is 
settled: white neckwear will be very much in 
evidence next summer. 

A new collar brightens up an old bodice as 
nothing else can, and one of the easiest to 
make is a collar foundation lined neatly, 
covered with white silk and overlaid with 
guipure lace, or lace figures may be appliquéd 
on. On the lower part in front place two 
colored or black velvet points outlined with 
tiny gilt, pearl or silk buttons. 


85% 


This is the second article of Miss Hooper’s new | 
department, 


‘To Dress Well on a Small Income ”’ 


In the next (the March) issue of the JOURNAL her third 
article will appear. | 
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“ENTERPRISE” 
WARRANTED BLACK SILKS 


AT $1.00 PER YARD 


Are guaranteed not to 
Crack, Slip nor Crock 
with reasonable wear. 






























Made in the 
following weaves: 


Taffetas, Peau de Soie, 
Satin Duchesse, 
Faille Francais, 
Gros Grain, 
Surah Twill, 
etc. 





None genuine 
without the 
Name in yy 
White Silk 
Letters on 
every 
yard of 
Selvedge 


Better grades 

at corresponding 
prices 

ad 


Sold by leading retailers. If your dealer does not 
sell it, send us his name and yours. 


ENTERPRISE SILK CO., Spruce St., Paterson, N. J. 
WOMEN MAKE MONEY 


au asour OMILLINERY 
ALL ABOUT 

We guarantee to teach you by mail so easily and 
thoroughly that you can trim your own hats or engage 
in the millinery business. Materials at wholesale. 

Ilandsome Fashion Plate of Stylish Hats, 

FREE with full information how to make them. 
Every woman should have it. Send to-day. 
SARA De FAYE COMPANY, 810 Champlain Building, CHICAGO 






















Artistic 
Cribs 


This novel and 
tasteful design 
is only one of 
our many new 
and artistic crib 
Styles. You save 
money in buying our goods. We are manufacturers, and 
for this reason can sell at the lowest price. We make fine 
beds, cribs, mattresses and springs. All our goods are of 
the highest quality and fully guaranteed. We return your 
money if you are not suited. Write for catalogue. 

BARCALO & BOLL MFG. €0.,26 Tecumseh St., Buffalo, N.Y. 
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China Painting as a Pastime <®. 
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Examples of the Finest Amateur Work in America 
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FROM PHOTOGRAPHS SUBMITTED IN 


PRIZE COMPETITION 
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2 in this chocolate-set the artist has shown much skill in bringing out the beauty Woven into the garlands of violets are leaves In gray and blue greens, with touches 
and grace of the dainty spring violet. Shades of both dark and light violet-of-gold of violet-of-iron and chestnut. The garlands are arranged over alternate panels 
are used; and tones of deep biue green in the high lights of the blossoms. of mauve and white. The handles are in gold. Awarded a third prize. 

The grapes on this exquisite bow! are purple, the leaves are gold outlined The background of this cup and saucer Is turquoise blue. The ornamenta 

with paste. Shadow grapes are in the background on one side, and a group tion is outlined in pink and white enamel, dark biue, apple green and royal 

of Cupids on the other. Awarded a third prize. purple. Handle and stem of cup are in gold. Awarded the second prize. 
The pears on this Belleek 
pitcher are done in yellows, 
the leaves in greet: tints. 

Chocolate-pot enameled in 

blue and pink ina Persiande 

sign. Awarded a third prize. 

Chinese motive in shades This vase was copied from a piece of pottery in the British Museum. The base Naturalistic treatment of 

of blue outlined with blue. and neck are enameled in green and gold. The large roses are pink, the smaller jonquils shading from green 

Blue enamel in border. ones yellow. Awarded the first prize in the Journal's contest. into a delicate cool biue. 

. 





Dainty chocolate-set decorated with red poppies. The top of each piece is 
of bronze green covered with tracings of gold. The handles are in gold. 
Violet-of-iron is used as a clouded shading around the base. 


The roses on the jardiniere are red, pink and yellow; the leaves are massed 
to form a background. In the tall vase the roses are dark red and pink. The 
three smaller pieces are in asters and daffodils. 
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The 


green 


border of this plate is done in Sevres Green and blue enamel, brought together by 
The scrolls are in gold. Flowers and cream and leaf brown, were used on this tea- 
‘eaves in natural colors. Awarded a third prize. pot. Awarded a third prize. 


An adaptation of an Egyptian design is painted 
upon this plate. The design is symbolical of 
life and religion. 
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FIGURE IT UP 
** One-third of your life is spent in bed’’ 


Hard Bed 
Hard Life | 


If you will listen to our claims we 
can insure you perfect rest, for the 
Ostermoor Patent Elastic Felt Mat- 
tress ($15. delivered) is all that a 
good mattress can be. 


Our advertising has appeared for 
many years without interruption. Our 
sales grow by thousands every year, 
and not ten mattresses in all have been 
returned during the whole time under 
this guarantee : 





SLEEP ON IT 30 NIGHTS 


And if it is not even all you have Aofed for, if you 
don't believe it to be the equal in cleanliness, durability 
and comfort of any $50 hair mattress ever male, you 
can get your money back by return mail—*ho ques- 
tious asked." 











Please do us the favor to send for our 
handsome book, ‘* The Test of Time,’’ 
even if you don’t want a mattress. You 
will be glad to have the book —it will 
interest you and post you. It costs us 
30 cents to answer every request, but 
we do it gladly. If you ever want a 
mattress after you get the book, we 
know the kind you will buy. 





TRADE-MARK. 


BEWARE! There is not a single store in the 


country that can sell our mattress; 
almost every store now has an imitation so-called “ felt," 
which is kept in stock tosell on our advertising. Our name 
and guarantee on every genuine mattress. Can only be 
bought from us direct, 


2 feet 6 inches wide, 25 lbs., 


8 8.35 ° 
$ feet wide, 30lbs.,, . . 10.00) g ALL, 
3 feet 6 inches wide, 35 lbs., 11.70 > 3 INCHES 
4 feet wide, 40 lbs., 13.35 | * Yona 


4 feet 6 inches wide, 45 lbs., 15.00 
Made in two parts, 50c. extra. 


These prices include express charges. 


OSTERMOOR & CO., 117 Elizabeth St., New York 


We have cushioned 25,000 Churches. 
Send for our book, “ Church Cushions.” 














“Buy China atid Glass Rloht» 


14 LESS utes 


There are reasons why ‘' ¥ less than 
elsewhere’’ is not a catchword, but a 
FACT. 

Of Fine Glass and China we are the 
largest importers in the United States. 

We buy direct from the great makers, 
not of middlemen. 

We sell to the very best class of 
people —families of distinction, in all 
parts of the United States. 

They order from our Catalogue, which 
shows patterns, exact tints and colors. 

Why spend another dollar for Fine 
Glass or China until you have seen 
this Catalogue ? 

Write to day for No. 11 G. 


HIGGINS & SEITER; 


50-54 W. 22d St., New York 
WEDDING GIFTS A SPECIALTY 
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“Flite” 


French China 


<r... 





Possesses many characteristics which 
make it stand out preéminently among 
the many brands of French porcelain. 
It is mostly purchased by people who 
always seek the exclusive in 


home 
furnishings. Our story, 


entitled 


‘* LIMOGES — ITS PEOPLE —ITS CHINA”’ 


In booklet form, tells all about it, besides 
giving an interesiing history of Limoges. 
By mentioning the JouRNAL it will be 
presented to you for the asking. 


copy righted 


BAWO & DOTTER, 26 to 82 Barclay St., N. Y. 


Owners and Operators 
Elite Works, Limoges, France. 
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The Weekday Supper and Sunday Tea 





By MRS. S.T. RORER 






UPPERS are, perhaps, the most diffi- 

cult of all meals for which to ar- 
range. The modern supper, being 
neither a dinner nor a light meal, is 
apt to be composed of rather indi- 
gestible foods which are quite un- 
suitable for the last meal of the day. 
For children and aged persons who retire 
early it is better to have the heavy meal in 
the middle of the day, when an hour can be 
taken after the eating for the primary diges- 
tion. For such persons light, easily digested 
and palatable suppers are to be advised. 
Cakes, preserves, jelly and tea, which creep 
in as convenient things for the evening meal, 
soon ruin the digestion of the family. Better 
by far is the old-fashioned wholesome dish of 
well-cooked cornmeal mush and milk, or 
milk toast, or even some of the well-cooked 
cereals and milk, than any of the warmed-over 
or heavy sweet dishes. If we could only be 
made to understand that a certain amount of 
blood is given each day for the digestion of 
our food, and that we will suffer if we over- 
tax it before the end of the day. 


ox 
Selecting Food from a Health Standpoint 


ANY persons think that the more they eat, 
the more’strength they will have, forget- 
ting that they are only able to take up the 
amount of necessary nourishment; and all 
over this ingested is worse than wasted, for it 
clogs the system in its removal. It was 
Balzac who said, ‘‘ If there is anything sad- 
der than an unrecognized genius it is a 
misunderstood stomach,’’ and I once more 
contend that to have a perfect stomach a 
man or a woman must dine well, and break- 
fast and sup simply. 

Looking over the long list of so-called sup- 
per dishes, only a few, from a health stand- 
point, may be selected. In this latter cate- 
gory are omelets, poached eggs on toast, eggs 
a la Martin, Beauregard eggs, shirred eggs; 
broiled fish, broiled chops, creamed sweet- 
breads, baked sweetbreads and peas, deviled 
macaroni, chicken soufflé, cheese soufflé, 
broiled tripe, stewed tripe, and tripe and 
vysters. Among the breads most desirable 
are pulled bread, mush bread, corn bread 
thoroughly baked, a dodger made so thin 
that thorough mastication becomes necessary, 
whole wheat bread, milk toast or hard, dry 
toast. Cup custards, rice puddings, junket 
and soft custards may all be used as a sort of 
second course. To serve with these, any thin 
wafers may take the place of cake. Boston 
brown bread is exceedingly wholesome, and 
almost makes a meal of itself. 


ax 
Avoid Fried Food in the Evening 


VOID all forms of fried food at this even- 
ing meal, and especially such things as 
fried potatoes, eggplant or other materials 
that absorb a large quantity of grease. A 
few escalloped dishes might be added to the 
list: escalloped oysters, escalloped tomatoes, 
oysters and macaroni, oysters and rice, and 
an occasional dish of chipped beef with cream 
sauce; with it I should serve well-cooked 
cornmeal mush. In arranging these dishes 
into the ordinary bills-of-fare watch carefully 
that the meal is well proportioned. It is well 
to err a little on the nitrogenous side in 
selecting dishes for this meal. 


or 
A Few Supper Menus 





f 
Chipped Beef, Cream Sauce 
Junket 


Cornmeal Mush 
Ginger Wafers 


Broiled Fish Boston Brown Bread 
Tea or Coffee | 


Rice Pudding Waferettes 


- 


Chicken Salad 


Brown Bread Sandwiches 
} Coffee 


Lemon Jelly with Soft Custard 


Baked Macaroni and Oysters 
| Whole Wheat Bread Baked Apples 


Cold Roast Beef 
Tea or Coffee 
| Stewed Prunes Ginger Wafers 


Potato Salad 


Klops of Mutton, Tomato Sauce 
Corn Bread Baked Apples 


Cream of Potato Soup Toast 
| Broiled Sardines on Toast 


Caramel Custards 


These menus will give a clear idea of the 
proper arrangement of materials, and the 
wise housewife will supplement them with 
a number of others of similar character. 


What Beverages to Serve for Supper 
| question of tea and coffee is naturally 

an importantone. Tea is very apt to pre- 
vent digestion and cause flatulency and sour 
stomach. Coffee, if boiled and strong, pro- 
duces wakefulness. Hence, both are bad 
from a hygienic standpoint. But we have 
grown so accustomed to the misuse of our 
bodies that the average person would feel 
that the supper was not well ordered unless 
one or the other were included. Cocoa or 
chocolate, cocoa nibs or cocoa made from 
cocoa shells, may be used by the aged and 
young, but even these simple drinks will fre- 
quently cause fermentation and gas. 


| 
Baked Oysters and Macaroni 


Break three ounces of macaroni into two- 
inch pieces; throw it into boiling water, and 
boil rapidly for two minutes. Drain, and 
throw into cold water for a few moments to 
blanch. Drain, and wash by pouring over 
cold water, twenty-five oysters. Put a layer 
of macaroni in the bottom of a baking-dish; 
then a layer of oysters, a dusting of salt and 
pepper and a few bits of butter; then another 
layer of macaroni and oysters, and so con 
tinue until you have the dish full. Pour over 
the top half a pint of cream sauce. Cover 
with breadcrumbs, and bake in a moderately 
quick oven for half an hour. 


Shirred Eggs in Individual Dishes 


Cover the bottom of individual dishes 
with breadcrumbs. Break on top two whole 
eggs; dust lightly with breadcrumbs. Stand 
the dish in a baking-pan of boiling water, 
and bake in a quick oven until the eggs are 
‘*set’’ (about five minutes); then dust 
lightly with salt and pepper, and put a bit of 
butter in the centre. Serve in the dishes in 
which they were baked. 


Beauregard Eggs are Wholesome 

Hard boil five eggs. Separate the whites 
and the yolks. Put the whites first through 
a vegetable press, or chop them very fine, 
and then put through the yolks, keeping them 
separate from the whites. Put a tablespoon- 
ful of butter and one of flour in a saucepan ; 
mix, and add half a pint of milk. Stir until 
boiling. Add half a teaspoonful of salt and a 
saltspoonful of pepper, and the whites of the 
eggs. Stir this until it just reaches the boil- 
ing point, and pour it over nicely toasted 
slices of bread. Put the yolks of the eggs over 
the top; dust with salt and pepper, and 
serve. This dish is economical, sightly, 
wholesome and palatable. 


A Delicious Chicken Souffle 


Chop fine sufficient cold cooked chicken to 
make one pint. Put one tablespoonful of 
butter and one of flour into a saucepan; mix; 
add half a pint of milk; stir until boiling. 
Add to the chicken a teaspoonful of salt, half 
a saltspoonful of pepper, and, if you have it, 
a tablespoonful of chopped parsley. Mix the 
chicken and the cream sauce together, and 
then stir in carefully the well-beaten whites 
of four eggs. Turn this into a baking-dish, 
and bake in a moderate oven for fifteen min- 
utes. The yolks of the eggs may be saved to 
use for custards and mayonnaise dressing. 


Cheese Soufflé and Cheese Fondue 


Chop sufficient cheese to make half a pint. 
Moisten three tablespoonfuls of flour in half a 
cupful of cold milk; stir it into half a pint of 
hot milk; cook until thick; add the cheese; 
stir until the cheese is melted; add the yolks 
of four eggs. Take from the fire, and add 
half a teaspoonful of salt, a dash of pepper, 
and then stir in carefully the well-beaten 
whites. Turn this into a baking-dish, and 
bake in a moderate oven for fifteen or twenty 
minutes. Serve immediately. 

To make cheese fondue chop or grate one 
pound of soft cheese. Put it into a saucepan; 
add half a teaspoonful of salt and a dash of 
red pepper. Beat the yolks of three eggs 
with half a cupful of milk or cream; add 
these to the cheese, stirring constantly over 
the fire until the cheese is melted. Pour over 
toasted crackers or toasted bread. Serve on 
hot plates as soon as it is cooked. 


Klops Made from Cold Mutton 


Chop sufficient cold cooked mutton to make 
a pint; season with a teaspoonful of salt and 
half a saltspoonful of pepper; add half a cup- 
ful of soft breadcrumbs; mix, and add the 
whites of one or two eggs, sufficient to bind 
the whole together. Make into balls a little 
larger than English walnuts. Strain half a 
can of tomatoes; put them into a saucepan; 
add a slice of onion; boil this until reduced 
one-half, then drop in the mutton balls. 
Cover the saucepan; push it to the back part 
of the stove where they cannot possibly boil, 
but will be kept at boiling point for ten min- 
utes. Lift the balls carefully, and put them 
on achop-plate. Add atablespoonful of but- 
ter to the tomato, also half a teaspoonful of 
salt, and pour it over the balls. Garnish the 
dish with triangular pieces of toast. 


Chicken a la Newburg 


Cut cold cooked chicken, duck or turkey 
into cubes of about one inch. Break up the 
small neck bones; use the liver or the giz- 
zard—in fact, any bits that have been left 
over. Toeach pint of these blocks allow two 
tablespoonfuls of butter, a tablespoonful of 
flour, half a pint of milk and the yolks of 
three hard-boiled eggs. Rub the yolks of the 
eggs to a powder, adding gradually the milk. 
Put the butter and flour in a saucepan; when 
smooth add the eggs and milk; stir until it 
reaches the boiling point; press through a 
sieve, add half a teaspoonful of salt, a salt- 
spoonful of pepper, and then the chicken. 
Toss this gently over hot water until the 
chicken is well heated, and serve in a dish 
with a garnish of triangular pieces of toast. 


Escalloped Oysters 


Cut into dice sufficient hard toasted or 
dried bread to make a quart. This will be 
sufficient for a quart of oysters. Put a layer 
of this bread in the bottom of a dish, then a 
layer of the oysters that have been washed, a 
seasoning of salt, pepper and bits of butter; 
another layer of bread, and the oysters and 
seasoning, having the top layer bread. Put 
over a few bits of butter, and baste the top 
with either cream or milk. Bake in a quick 
oven for from twenty to thirty minutes. The 
bread must be crisp even after the oysters are 
baked. A sticky mass of cracker-crumbs and 
oysters is not only unsightly and unpalatable, 
but it is also most unwholesome. 


Fricassee of Chipped Beef 


The cooking of dried chipped beef shows 
more plainly than almost anything else the 
knowledge of the housewife. Of all things 
served, this is the one least commonly served 
well. Have the beef sliced as thin as possi- 
ble; then either put it through a_ meat- 
chopper or pick it apart with the fingers into 
fine shreds. To each quarter of a pound 
allow a tablespoonful of butter, one of flour 
and half a pint of milk, a teaspoonful of 
browning or kitchen bouquet, and the yolk of 
an egg. If the meat is salt cover it with 
boiling water, and let it stand for fifteen min- 
utes; then drain and dry. Put the butter in 
a saucepan; when melted throw in the beef, 
and stir until the beef is thoroughly heated; 
then dust over the flour; mix, and add the 
milk. Stir constantly until boiling. Push 
to the back part of the stove where it will 
sort of simmer gently for five minutes. Add 
a dusting of pepper and the browning, and 
take it from the fire; add the yolk of the egg, 
and turn at once into the heated dish in which 
it is to be served. This may be garnished 
with slices of broiled or baked mush, or 
served with plain, well-boiled mush. 


Fish and Potato Salad 


This dish may take the place of both meat 
and a vegetable, and, with crisp toast, may 
form the entire bulk of the supper. When 
you are boiling the potatoes for dinner boil 
an extra quantity for your supper salad. 
While they are boiling put into a bowl half 
a teaspoonful of salt and a saltspoonful of 
pepper; add a tablespoonful of vinegar, stir 
until the salt is dissolved; then add four or 
five tablespoonfuls of olive oil; stir, beat 
until smooth; add a grated onion, and slice 
into this, while hot, four good-sized potatoes; 
toss them until they have absorbed every 
particle of the dressing. Put them on a cold 
dish and stand aside. At serving time dust 
the salad with finely chopped parsley or 
celery; cover the top with sardines, and 
sprinkle over it two tablespoonfuls of vine- 
gar or the same of lemon juice, and serve. 


or 
The Sunday Evening Tea 


NDER the heading of teas come many | 


different forms of meals. The Sunday 
tea is usually late; and as it almost always fol- 
lows a heavy dinner it should be exceedingly 
light. The chafing-dish here plays, perhaps, 
one of its most important parts. Shirred 
eggs, creamed sweetbreads, creamed hashed 
chicken, a little barbecued mutton or beef 
with bread and butter sandwiches are quite 
sufficient —in fact, meat, fruit or egg sand- 
wiches with chocolate seem quite enough 
for the Sunday tea. I have tried a little 
experiment in my own house for a number 
of years, which has been most satisfactory, 
and may be of value to others. Have your 
Sunday supper wherever you happen to be — 
in the drawing-room, library or sitting-room in 
the winter, on the lawnor porch in the summer. 
Have two dainty baskets of sandwiches, one 
lot made from finely chopped chicken or mut- 
ton, seasoned according tothe meat; another of 
fruit sandwiches made of finely chopped fruits 
put between thin slices of bread and butter; 
and have a large pot of chocolate. Have your 
little tea-kettle at hand, or your alcohol stove 
where the chocolate may be reheated, as your 
family or guests come in. Have no set hour 
for such a meal, but let each one help himself 
when he feels that he needs to eat. 

Menus for suppers and teas are frequently 
too long—too heavy. Persons with weak 
digestion cannot eat them, especially after 
a late dinner; and as indigestion is not an 
uncommon complaint suppers are going out 
of fashion, and I trust that ere long they will 
be among the things of the past. 


OB 


In the next (the March) issue of the JOURNAL 


Mrs. Rorer will write of 


‘The Table for a Family of Two”’ 


This subject has not been treated before in the JOURNAL. | 





“| Like Him!” 


Children all like Quaker Oats and 
Quaker Oats likes the children. It 
agrees with them — makes them grow 
— makesthem sturdy. Let them have 
all they want of it. Every package 
has the Quaker Figure. At all grocers’. 
Cook it Right. Directions on Package. 





























Is granulated—measure it with a 
spoon like sugar. 
gled to get the 
‘*shredded,”’ 
point. 


1 WILL MAIL FREE 


My book of seventy * Dainty 
Desserts for Dainty People,” 
if you will send the name of 
your grocer. If you can't do 
this, send a two-cent stamp. 
For 5 cents in stamps, the 
book and full pint sample. 


If you have strug- 
proper amount of 
you will appreciate this 


For 15 cents, the book and 
full two-quart package (two for 
25 cents). 


Pink color for fancy desserts 
in every packaye. 


CHAS. B. KNOX 
12 Railroad Ave., Johnstown, N.Y. 


























COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF BEEF is § 
round in th 


1 season all the year 
» Kett¢hen and Sick 
Room, but t#® “damp, chilly days 
of winter always bring increasing 
sales. 

It keeps out the cold by keeping 
in the heat, and colds, chills and 
influenza are often prevented by its 
timely use. A tiny 2 oz. jar con- 
tains the pure concentrated assimi- 
lable essence of many pounds of the 
finest beef. 


The genuine has 
this signature - + 
in blue: 
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HAT a world of in- 
dignity has been 
heaped upon the delicate 
egg-shell! It has been 
painted, stained, hidden 
under monstrosities of 
ribbon, and burdened 
with abuses as hideous as 
endless, as though every 
body were in league to 
smother its beautiful 
lines under the dreary 
commonplaces of worse 
than poor taste 
Yet if one but knew, it 
is material from which 
the loveliest objects may 
be made. Dainty candle 


sticks, exquisite fairy 
lamps, purest of night 
lilies and perfect dog 
wood blossoms 

! may be fash- 

’ ioned from it 

a with surpris- 


ing ease. It 
may be made into funny 
egg-shell roosters, 
snowy white swans, glori- 
ous ** Dewey arches,’’ the 
most dainty yachts im 
aginable, besides a whole 
host of other objects fully 
as marvelous and quite 
as interesting. 

Big boys, little boys, rich boys, poor boys, 
may all make the beautiful yacht, or give 
vent to their patriotism in the erection of 
a brilliant ‘‘ Dewey arch.’’ For the girls, 
nothing could be more interesting than the 





BLOSSOMS 





HULL OF YACHI 


“blossoming egg-shells.’’ The 
one illustrated was made from frag 
ments of egg-shells taken hap 
hazard from the breakfast-table, 
and fastened to a twig with sealing 
wax. At a distance of six feet 
from the spectator these shell blos 
soms actually looked like real 
ones, so perfect was the illusion. 


aa 


HE objects here illustrated are 
not the results of any extraor 
dinarily patient work, nor of any 
special talent, but are such as may easily be 
made by any person who carefully studies 
the models and follows the directions. 
To make the blossoming egg-shells, place 
upon a slender branch a drop of melted seal 
ing wax, and before this hardens stick in 





PUREST OF NIGHT LILIES 


four fragments of egg-shell so as to form 
a flower. Keep on doing this until the 
branch is well stocked with blossoms. 
Fragments of egg-shell do not require cut 
ting; those taken at random from the 
breakfast table serve admirably. In plac 
ing blossoms in position it is well to follow 
the arrangement shown in the illustration. 
Night lilies may be made by first soaking 
a number of ‘‘ half-shells ’’ in warm water for 
twenty minutes. Then scallop the edges of 
these with a pair of sharp scissors. Fasten 


\ inter Byvening's Bun 
With Egg-shells « 
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By MEREDITH NUGENT 


a small piece of candle in each with sealing 
wax, and float upon the water. A most 
enchanting scene is produced by floating these 
in an aquarium containing goldfish. All 
other lights in the recom must be turned out. 

To make the candlestick, place upon a 
piece of cardboard three eggs, and fasten to 
cardboard and to each other with sealing 
wax. On top 
of these three 
fasten another 
egg, and on 
this again a 
stick about 
five inches in 
height. Upon 
the top of this 
stick fasten a 
** half -shell”’ 
which has 
been previ 
ously scal- 
loped, and 
place in a 
dainty candle. 
The illustra 
tion shows ex 
actly how the 
candlestick 
looks after it 
is made. 


ox 


O MAKE 
the egy 
shell rooster, 
fasten two 
pieces of a 
match to an 
egg, about 
three-quarters of an inch apart. Set the egg 
in position on these, and hold in place, while 
fastening lower ends of matches with sealing 
wax to a firm base. Attach two large 
pieces of ragged shell to the egg for wings; 
use a slender piece of tallow, taken from the 
side of a candle, for the neck; and on top of 
this place a small chunky lump of the same 
material for a head. The pieces of tallow 


DEWEY ARCH 





RACE FOR THE EGG-CUP 


may be easily joined together by first slightly 
melting the ends where adherence is desired 
The rooster’s bill is made of two small frag 
ments of shell stuck into the tallow head 
The eyes are two tiny drops of sealing wax 
The comb is a piece of flattened sealing wax, 
and the tail is a ragged piece of egg-shell. 
The feet may be made of sealing wax drawn 
into shape while it is still soft 





EXQUISITE FAIRY LAMPS 


An egg-shell and candle-grease swan may 
be made by emptying an egg and sealing 
it up carefully. Then fasten on wings of 
ragged egy-shell, tail of an odd-shaped piece 
of tallow, and neck and head of tallow 





For the bill thrust into the head two burnt 
matches; press in two pieces of tallow for 
eyes, and fasten a coin for ballast to the 
bottom of the egg with sealing wax. 

To make an egg yacht, first empty an 
uncooked hen’s egg. Do this by making a 
small hole in each end, when the contents 
may be blown out easily. Then close up 
both openings with sealing wax; join a num- 
ber of coins together for the keel, fasten this 
firmly to the egg—all fastenings to be made 
with sealing wax—and your yacht is ready 
for launching. If it floats properly cut out 





the mast and spars from very light wood; 
fasten these to hull 


and to each other with 
sealing wax. 
Place the deli- 
cate wooden 
rudder and 
bowsprit in 
position, and 
proceed to 
make sails of 
tissue paper. 
Fasten the 
main and top 
sails in place 
with prepared 
glue—the jib 
sails first to 
long pieces of 
thread, and 
these, in turn, 
to mast and 
bowsprit. 
Flags and 
pennants may 
be made ‘o adhere with mucilage or glue. 
The exact dimensions of mast and spars 
cannot be given, as so much depends upon 
the lightness of the material used and the 
size of the egg hull. Select as large an 
egg as can be procured for the hull; make 
the mast and spars as light as possible, and 
see that your yacht always sets perfectly 
even upon the surface of the water. 

MAKE the fairy lamps, 


oor 

T ) revolving 
fasten to an emptied egg four slender 
sticks, each four inches in length. Upon 
the lower end of the egg fasten a tack, 
point downward, with sealing wax. From 
the tip of each stick suspend with delicate 
wire a scalloped “ half 
shell,’’ and on top of the 
egg place another. Set 
the whole upon the bottom 
of an inverted tumbler. 
If rightly made it will 
balance perfectly upon the 
tack-point. 
Place pieces 
of candles in 
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EGG-SHELL ROOSTER 


side of scal 
loped shells and 
light. Wire 


may be fastened 
to the egg-shells 
by boring a hole 
with the point of 
a penknife and 
then passing 
through wire, 
and fastening 
on the inside 


ost 
HE ** Dewey 


etn ” a 
arch’’ may CANDLESTICK 


be made by 
taking the cover 
of a stout pasteboard box and 


cutting out a piece in the centre to 
form the arch. Then with tacks 
firmly fasten the cover in upright 
position to a piece of board. Pre- 
vious to doing this have ready a 
lot of ends of egg-shells and attach 
these with sealing wax to the cover, 
as shown in the illustration. When 
the face of the arch is completed 
fasten on top a small pasteboard 
box, and to this fasten egg-shells. 
Upon the corners of the arch place two up 
right egg-shells. Upon the top of the small 
box place half an egg-shell, and upon the 
top of this 
again fasten a 
light flagpole 
withflag. For 
the lamps 
take two half 
egg-shells 
and fasten 
them in pos! 
tion on the 
board about 
six inches in 
front of the 
arch. Upon 
the top of 
these half 
shells place 
whole eggs, 
and upon the 
top of these, 
half-shells 
Into each of 
these half-shells place a small piece of lighted 
candle, and inverted over this another half 
shell. Cut the last half-shells jaggedly so as 
to let air in for the candles. 

By painting the board black, and turning out 
all other lights in the room a marvelous effect 
is produced with the arch lit by fairy lamps. 

Make all the fastenings with red sealing 
wax, as it adds to the effect. Where candles 
are to be used turn out all the lights 


A WHITE SWAN 
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Children’s Colds 


usually result from 
playing at windows or 
upon floors of drafty, 
unevenly heated rooms. 
Hot-Water and Steam 


Systems warm evenly 
and genially the entire 
house 


Send for our valuable booklet 
‘*‘The Homes Successful ’’ 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


Makers of IDEAL Boilers 
and AMERICAN Radiators 


Chicago 








This Chair is Covered with 


PANTASOTE 


A Wonderful 
Material ! 


Waterproof, Grease- 
roof, Stainproof and 
ermproof,. Looks 

exactly like Leather, 

costs half as much 
and wears as well. 







Awarded Highest Medal at Philadelphia Exposition 


‘Tested for six years by leading railway and steam- 
ship companies, furniture makers, carriage and yacht 
builders, with most gratifying results. 

antasote does not rot, crack or peel, is not affected 
by heat, cold or dampness, and is not inflammable. 
Made in standard colors in plain leather grains or em- 
bossed designs. Puntasote is entirely odorless, which 
distinguishes it from all other leather substitutes. 
piece 18x18 inches sent for 25 cents in stamps. 
Sample free, 6.1/5 inches, for 2-cent stamp and your 
upholsterer’s name, 
Caution! There are worthless 


and dangerous imitations, 
Genuine goods have ** Pantasote " 


stamped on edge 


PANTASOTE CO., 29 Broadway (Dept. B), N. Y. City 




















DAINTY 
j CHRISTMAS GIFT 


ROVAL STATIONERY 
Delivered free no matter where 
you live. Two quires finest Paper, 
with Initial or Monogram (choice of five de 
50 envelopes to match 









signs), and 


ASSO 


Initial. Monogram 
Stamped in Plain Colors, . - & .% $1.25 
Gold, Silver er Copper Bronze, . So 1.35 
IHuminated in Two Colors, 1.00 1.50 


Handsome sample book and sheet of souvenir engraved 
work mailed for 10 cents 
—Latest styles of engraving 
Royal Visiting Cards and sizes, including plate 
Samples free. 50 cards, 75 cents; 
100 cards, $1.00, 
Engvaved Wedding Invitations and 
Announcements, Samples free 
ROYAL ENGRAVING €0. 
15 8. Oth St., Phila, 











BABY’S HEALTH WARDROBE 


Complete outfit, 30 cut patterns 
infant’s long, or 25 first short clothes, full directions, 
sealed, 25 ct». Hints to Expectant Mothers and descrip- 
tion New Maternity Nightgown free with patterns, 
ME*. J. BRIDE, PP. @. Box 1265, BOSTON, Mass. 
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Society Motto —**Goop Cueer.” 
Colors —YV8LLOW AND WHITE, 
Flower — Cortoprsis. 

Society Song —** SCATTER SUNSHINE.” 


Headquarters, No. 9 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
din writing for information, inclose a two-cent stamp. 


Good Cheer 


Have you had a kindness shown? 
Pass it on. 

"Twas not given for you alone— 

ass it on. 

Let it travel down the years, 

Let it wipe another's tears, 

Till in Heaven the deed appears. 
Pass it on. 


HE new year is now well 
i, begun, and I am so glad 
Y 





to be able to tell you that 
special ‘‘ Sunshine’’ has 
been planned for every 
day in the calendar. 

There are now several 
branches for each day in 
the year, and it has been 
suggested by the Advisory Board that every 
branch select some date to be known as its 
‘International Day.’’ At such time the 
members of the band will hold exercises, the 
proceeds of which may be sent to headquar- 
ters as the mite of that particular branch 
toward paying postage, expressage and sten- 
ography at the general office. The constitu- 
tion suggests ‘‘ a dollar or more.’’ As yet no 
branch has sent in less than a dollar. 


ox 
Select “International Days” at Once 


ILL members on reading this please 
see that their particular branch selects 
its ‘‘ International Day ’’ as soon as possible ? 
Just now no more than three clubs can hold 
international meetings on the same day. I 
will tell you why. Take, for example, the 
Chelan, Washington, branch which held its 
international exercises on October sixth of 
last year. These workers notified me that 
they would hold a fair in their little dis- 
trict schoolhouse. I immediately notified the 
many other branches and suggested that they 
keep in mind the date of the fair and help as 
much as possible, turning all attention to 
this one branch. As a result of the sale six 
dollars was sent to headquarters. Mrs. Anna 
Mahler is president of this branch and she 
deserves much praise for the work she is 
doing in that isolated country. Several boxes 
were made up at headquarters at Christmas 
time and sent to Chelan in care of Santa 
Claus. This branch supports a church and 
also a Sunday-school. 

During November and December a number 
of branches had their ‘‘ International Days ’’ 
and sent the receipts to headquarters just in 
time to help with the Christmas work. By 
not having more than three affairs of this 
kind going on at the same time the general 
office can greatly assist in the work. 


ox 
Advantage of Having Different Dates 


OW for another example: Brooklyn 
Branch No. 11, Mrs. R. F. Hudson pres- 
ident, held a fair last November. Many per- 
sons sent Mrs. Hudson pretty things for the 
sale, with the understanding that the articles 
not sold there would be boxed and forwarded 
to Jersey City, where Branch No. 1, Mrs. J. F. 
Armstrong president, would hold a two days’ 
Sunshine sale. Should anything be left over 
there it would be boxed and sent to a Sunshine 
sale in Maine. Had all the fairs been held 
on the same day the passing on of unsold 
goods from one fair to another could not have 
been carried out. 

Some of the branches gave musicales, 
Hallowe’en games, straw rides, skating 
parties and old-time ‘‘taffy pulls.’’ The 
Cynthia Westover Alden Branch held its 
‘International Day’’ in November and sent 
twenty-five dollars as annual dues, the result 
of a musicale. Sundays are given up to 
ministers who preach Sunshine sermons as 
their dues, taking up a collection for the 
Sunshine committee of the church. 


ios 
An Apron from Every State in the Union 


B® SURE and notify me of your plans as 

long beforehand as you can, so that I 
may call on other branchesto aid you. If you 
have an apron sale you ought to get an apron 
from every State in the Union. If you have 
a book sale we will all try to send one book 
to help along. If you have a rummage sale 
you ought to make money, for everybody can 
*‘ rummage ’’ up something for you. 

Now, so much for our daily Sunshine. If 
every branch sends in its ‘‘ dollar or more’’ 
on its ‘‘ International Day ’’ the general office 
will be able to do its work well and without 
being cramped for incidental expense money. 
If your branch has not arranged for its 
*‘ International Day’’ send in the date you 
would like, and if that day is covered the 
nearest date to it will be sent you. 


How Some Juniors Had Fun 
NE of the funniest things that has hap- 
pened since last I wrote to you was the 
Sunshine dog and cat show, given by one of 
the junior branches on its ‘‘ International 
Day,’’ aided by an adult branch in the same 
city. Every Sunshine member was ordered 
to enter for the show his dog or cat, no matter 
how it looked. The Juniors assumed the 
responsibility of taking the animals to the 
showroom as well as of returning them to 
their owners. 

The affair was held in a large room in the 
house of one of the members. Perhaps no 
room ever before held such an assembly of 
guests as this one. Every dog and every cat 
that could be accommodated in a cage was 
there so housed. Others were in temporary 
pens or tied to table or chair legs. The 
most unruly were caged in dry-goods boxes 
with wire fronts. 

To the surprise of many present every 
member’s cat or dog was on hand. A com- 
mittee of boys had seen to it that not one 
escaped. Where the master or mistress had 
failed to send the animal to the show it was 
straightway called for by one of the neighbors’ 
children, and placed on exhibition without the 
entrance fee of fifty cents having been paid. 

ox 

Surprises Awaited the Children’s Parents 


HE poor little Billy dog that had lost an 

ear in a fight was there, the happiest of 

the lot. Rover, with a great bald spot on his 

back, the result of a scald when stealing 

chickens, did not seem to mind at all the 
disgrace he threw upon his mistress. 

Black Nose, a huge cat, looked on the 
whole affair with seeming disdain, though he 
had lost his tail a month ago because of bad 
calculation—a door closed upon him before 
he expected it. 

All kinds of surprises awaited the papas 
and mammas. The booby prize was an- 
nounced as won by Mrs. R. Z. Goodnow’s cat. 

‘Why, I have none,’’ she exclaimed. 

‘Veth, oo have, mamma,”’’ cried her four- 
year-old pride; ‘‘I got ’im in tlre threet 
yethterday.”’ 

It was a tramp cat with a broken leg, and 
so poor that every rib was counted by the 
committee. He seemed happy, for he had 
been fixed up by the cat doctor, and did not 
at all object to the yellow bow that was tied 
on his tail in honor of his being the best sub- 
ject of contented wretchedness. 

‘TI caught him ’tause he limpths,’’ lisped 
the four-year-old. 

** Yes, I see,’’ said mamma, amid the loud 
applause of the audience. 

oot 
A Tailless Dog Got First Prize 

HE judges were selected from members 
who possessed neither cat nor dog. This 
was done, I suppose, in order to prevent a 
showing of prejudice. Among them I noticed 
a lawyer, a school-teacher, a musician and an 
artist. I remember this well, for when a 
tiny, tailless dog got the first prize —a beau- 

tiful collar—the argument was as follows: 

‘““As a musician, I vote for this dog be- 
cause his bark is the most musical one I hear.’’ 

The school-teacher explained that she 
thought, judging from a school-teacher’s point 
of view, that this dog was far the most intel- 
ligent one of the group. Every time she 
called out ‘‘ Doggie! Doggie!’’ he would try 
to come to her, while many of the others 
remained motionless and = stupid. The 
lawyer who disliked dogs announced that the 
good nature of the little fellow would keep 
him out of squabbles, and his timidity from 
annoying his neighbors. And the artist 
voted for him because he was such ‘‘a dear, 
homely little thing, just what we want at the 
sketch class next Monday.”’ 

Many in the audience protested, but the 
Juniors stood by the decision of their judges. 


on 
Everybody Went Away Happy 


HE result of this ‘‘ International Day,’’ so 
cleverly planned and carried out by the 
Junior Sunshine members, as proclaimed by 
every one present, was “‘ the best time we ever 
had in our lives,’’ and forty-seven dollars in 
money. 

It is hardly necessary to say that we all 
went away happy, firm in the belief that even 
if we cannot make a lot of money at Sunshine 
meetings we can go home smiling and feeling 
much better because of our efforts in spread- 
ing “‘ good cheer.’’ Ah! yes, let us smile, for 
“The thing that goes the farthest toward making 

life worth while, 
That costs the least, and does the most, is just a 
pleasant smile.” 

Write to me, please, every one of you, and 
send me one of your smiles. We all believe 
with “‘ Josh Wink ’’ — 


‘* There is no room for sadness, 
When you see a cheery smile. 
It always has the same good look — 
It is never out of style.” 


Each Hour Adds Strength to the Society 
HE work for the year 1900 was so wonder- 
ful in its growth, and the success of 
branch organizations so much greater than 
was ever even hoped for, that all members 
find themselves beginning the new year with 
fresh energy and enthusiasm, feeling that 
order has come out of chaos, and that each 
hour adds strength to the society and prom- 
ises more happiness to the world at large. 

Many boxes have been sent to the 
Philippines. Almost every transport that 
has left Pier No. 22, Brooklyn, during the 
last six months has carried a greeting of 
some kind to the soldiers from the members 
of the International Sunshine Society. Mrs. 
Charles H. Sleeper, secretary of the Hospital 
Aid Society, is president of a Sunshine 
branch in Manila. 

Contributions will be sent to Texas just as 
long as the chairman of the Sunshine relief 
committee calls for help for the Galveston 
sufferers. 

Moses Folsom, of St. Paul, Minnesota, is 
running a home department in_ several 
Sunday and weekly papers, and thinks the 
Sunshine Society an excellent feature. He 
likes the plan for local organization, and 
after receiving particulars for the work gave 
wide publicity to the Sunshine Society. Mr. 
Folsom is one of the organizers for Minnesota, 
and the St. Paul ‘‘ Globe’’ devotes space 
regularly to Minnesota news. 

Mrs. Thomas G. Lee is president of the 
Minneapolis branch; Mrs. Bertha M. Hynes, 
of Sault Ste. Marie; Mrs. Theodore Hynes 
and Miss Lillian M. Elles, of St. Paul, have 
branches just forming. Miss Helen Pitkin, 
of New Orleans, Louisiana, reports branches 
forming rapidly. The ‘‘ Times Democrat” 
will be the official organ for the State. 


ox 
Some of the New State Presidents 


T IS very queer, but the fact has been 
developed that the State quickest in 





grasping Sunshine is Michigan, and the one | 


slowest to move is Massachusetts. Mrs. Anna 
Harris Smith, president of the Massachusetts 
division, finds trying to organize her State 
somewhat discouraging, as generally every 
plan to spread Sunshine calls for many 
attempts before the idea takes root. 

Mrs. Chappel Cory, of Montgomery, has 
been appointed State president of Alabama, 
and Mrs. A. E. Shores, of Ashland, State 
president of Wisconsin. 

Miss Ella M. Powell, of North Decatur, 
State organizer of Georgia, has had a delight- 
ful time in forming bands. A decided in- 
terest in Sunshine work has been aroused, and 
Miss Powell has proved herself to be a natural 
organizer, Mrs. W.S. Witham is president 
of the Atlanta division; Mrs. J. T. Blalock is 
president of the Barnesville division. In 
Elberton, Mrs. S. H. Heard is interesting the 
Elberton Sorosis in Sunshine work. In 
Marietta, Mrs. I. Heywood will interest her- 
self in organizing a society; in Rome, Miss 
Idith Carver; in Washington, Miss Selene 
Armstrong; in Griffin, Mrs. Dr. Taylor. 


ox 
Our Foreign Branches are Growing 


HE foreign branches are gradually grow- 
ing. Miss Swanki-Cameron, president 
of London Branch No. 1, makes it a special 
Sunshine duty to entertain all Sunshine 
strangers whp visit that great city. An after- 
noon tea was served for Mrs. Knapp. After- 
ward the party was taken all over the 
Houses of Parliament. Miss Cameron’s 
father being a member for Durham, great and 
exceptional courtesies were extended. 

Miss Jane A. Stewart and Miss Mary L. 
Stewart, of Boston, and Mrs. Frances Barnes, 
of New York, went to Edinburgh as dele- 
gates to the Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union’s fourth biennial convention, as well 
as to the Christian Endeavor convention that 
met later in London. They carried greetings 
to both conventions from the International 
Sunshine Society. As Sunshine members 
they were extended courtesies in Scotland by 
Lady Aberdeen, of Haddo House, and in 
London were entertained by Miss Cameron, 
Mrs. Barnes making her home with Miss 
Cameron throughout the visit. 

In Paris a flourishing branch has been 
formed. 
to speak of in Paris, because such gather- 
ings are not very popular with the French. 
They have taken up Sunshine, however, with 
great enthusiasm, and France in time will 





There are no women’s associations 


have its different branches like any other | 


nation. 

Even Hawaii has its Sunshine. Guy 
Owens, of Puuiki, and Roy Owens, of 
Waipahu, Oahu, business men of the 
Hav Jian Islands, have, through their 
mother, Mrs. Frances E. Owens, president 
of Chicago Branch No. 2, promised to 
organize two societies, and their reports 
will reach us soon. Miss Vida McCartney is 
president of Branch No. 1 in Honolulu. All 
of these branches are working hard. 





Nourishes from 


Infancy to Old Age 


That is Our Claim 


This claim is substantiated by hundreds 
of clinical reports from physicians. Here 
are two selected from a large number: 

A prominent doctor of New York City writes, 
November 7, 1900: 

‘‘Eskay’s Food is the best sulstitute 
for mother’s milk now on the mar- 
ket. It has met all my expectations. 
lam feeding my own child upon it.” 

A Philadelphia physician writes, concerning 
the old lady whose picture appears above, and 
who is now over 98 years of age: 

‘*Eskay’s Food sustained her at 96 
years of age when passing through 
a critical illness, and she still uses it 
occasionally as her diet.” 

Eskay’s Food is the most palatable and 
nourishing Food on the market for In- 
fants, Invalids and Dyspeptics. 


Costs Nothing to Try It 


Free samples (enough for ten meals) upon application to 


SMITH, KLINE & FRENCH CO. 
Philadelphia 








BRO-MAN-GEL-ON 
DELICIOUS - WHOLESOME 
IDIEASESSERRGle BP alF ANG 

1 PKG. BROMANGELON 
1 PINT BOILING WATER 


2 MINUTES TIME 


Lemon: Orange. Straw.) > CENTS, IN STAMPS 
berry Raspberry Cherry FOR FREE SAMPLE 


ALLLEADING CROCERS| & Illustrated Booklets 
STERN & SAALBERG., 311 W 40% ST. NewYork 





THE BEST 


Nutritive 
Refreshing 
Economical 


A breakfast-cupful of this 
delicious Cocoa costs less 
than one cent. 


Order it next time —take no other. 








YORK BOOK —ALL for 26 cents. Address 


LINEN DOILIES, and SIX BATTENBERG 
LACE Designs, one COLLAR, two TIE ENDS, 
one STOCK, two CENTERPIECES, also 2 
year’s subscription to INGALLS’ FANCY 
J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass., Box J 


— 
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Pure, Sweet, 
Delicious. 


This is the kind of pastry 
that WHITE COTTOLENE 
makes—crusts that melt, bis- 
cuits that are wholesome and 
appetizing, everything the best 
and most satisfying. If you have 
never tried WHITE COTTO- 
LENE, you don’t know how 
much superior a pure vegetable 
product, which is odorless, taste- 
less and neutral, is to greasy, 
impure and unhealthful hog fat. 


White 
Cottolene 


is highly recommended by 
prominent physicians every- 
where, and is used by expert 
cooks and discriminating house- 
wives in preference to all other 

ki fat e ‘1 of Wives of the U. S. Senators Who Use and Recommend Fairy Soap: 
coo ing ats, ry a pat O e Mrs. Senator Allen, Nebraska Mrs. Senator Gallinger, N. H. | 
WHITE COT TOLENE and ‘ ; : Baker, Kansas Gear, lowa Nelson, Minnesota 


Bate, Tennessee sn - Hanna, Ohio ve vie Pettus, Alabama 
have a delightful experience. 





FAIRBANK’S 


FAIRY SOAP 


ENDORSED BY A MAJORITY 


OF THE WIVES OF THE 


UNITED STATES SENATORS 


FAIRY SOAP, the Purest and Best Floating White Soap Ever Made, 


Has received the written endorsement of the wives of fifty-four United 
States Senators, and many other prominent women in this country, 
and is used by them in preference to all other soaps. This is the 
strongest and most convincing endorsement ever given for a soap. 


Mrs. Senator Money, Mississippi 4 
“ “ at 


Berry, Arkansas ss . Hansbrough, N. Dak. “ Pritchard, N. C. 
Burrows, Michigan " i Harris, Kansas ns : at Wisconsin 
Butler, North Carolina ss Hawley, Connecticut 7 : awlins, Utah 

: Heitfeld, Idaho se Ross, Vermont 
Hoar, Massachusetts Scott, West Virginia 
Jones, Arkansas Shoup, Idaho 
Kenney, Delaware Spooner, Wisconsin 
Kyle, South Dakota 


Caffery, Louisiana 
Chandler, N. H 
Clark, Wyoming 
Clay, Georgia 
Culberson, Texas 





The N. K. Fairbank Company 
Chicago, New York, Montreal 
Sole Manufacturers 





/o\t 
2a x FREE } Our dainty booklet, A Public 
} j * Secret,” mailed free to any 
\\*+,. , I) address. Fortwo 2c. stamps we will send free 
4 5 





our 125-page recipe book, ** Home Helps,” 
edited hy Foremost Cooking Authority. 








Cullom, Hlinois 

Daniel, Virginia 

Davis, Minnesota 

Deboe, Kentucky 

l'airbanks, Indiana 

Foster, Washington : " 
Frye, Maine ” ” 


McComas, Maryland 
McCumber, N. Dak. 
McEnery, Louisiana 
McLaurin, S. C. 
McLaurin, Mississippi 
McMillan, Michigan 
Martin, Virginia 


4 — 
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: -ENATOR MAI iM 
“ “ 
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Stewart, Nevada 
Teller, Colorado 
Thurston, Nebraska 
Tillman, S.C. 
Turley, Tennessee Yi. 
Turner, Washington : : 
Warren, Wyoming Ly a4 
Wellington, Maryland 


SS When all these well-known women indicate their preference for FAIRY SOAP, 
CAN YOU DOUBT THAT IT IS THE BEST? 


Try the new Oval Cake. 


Pears 


Get one cake of it. 


It is the handiest for toilet and bath. 


Nobody ever stops at a 
cake. 

Pears’ shaving soap is the 
best in all the world. 


All sorts of people use Pears’ soap, all sorts of 
stores sell it, especially druggists. 




















A BATH FOR 2 CENTS 


In Furnished by the 


VICTOR INSTANTANEOUS 
WATER HEATER 


Which ocenples but little 
room: is ready for 
use night o¢ 
day ; fur- 
nishes hot 
water 
fustantly for 
bathing, shav 
ing, sickness, 
and all 
domestic pur 
roses when 
ceroanee is re- 
quired, Uses 
Gas or Gaso- 
line. Ask 
your dealers 
for it, or send 
for free 


“Unlike any other 
periodical” 


“For the higher life 


GO OD of the household” 
HOUSEKEEPING 


A Monthly Ilustrated Magazine. 

















Volume 82. 10¢ per Copy, $1.00 a Year 





It appeals to the craving for the new and 
yratifies the aspirations for a larger, broader, nobler and simpler family life. It enables 
the entire houschold, old or young of both sexes, to unite work-saving and care-relief, with inspiring deeds, fascinating 

pleasures and good health. Some of its features for 1901 
THE HELP PROBLEM TO BE SOLVED. 
the world, directed by Goo lousekeeping. Awards of $500; no fees. 
feasible solution, that may be app very family. 
THE BEST AND NEWEST IN COOKING, test: 

i , r— Motherhor 


that make housework easic and baby 


TTNUE unique success in Twentieth Century journalism is Good Housekeeping. 
helpful in household duties. It 


An effort of international scope, made hy the women's organizations of 
The only comprehensive attempt to work out a 
ied in « 





byl New methods 


t cooks or taught by the best cooking teachers 
: of income — Our 


Exchanges for women's work — New sources 








A household experiment station — Discoveries in domesti ence and practice —~ Keeping house in a flat — New handic rafts entalogue, 
m" and new applications of art in the home—Schools of cookery and domestic science —New work andl ideas in women’s w. J. ADAM, Jollet, I. 
WRIGHT S clubs — The latest fashions from real life, something * different ''— Co-operative housekeeping — Successful training schools 
for servants. 
Ss) & FATHERS AND SONS, A brilliant department, conducted by one of the most noted men of affairs, himself a fathe r. 
Nothing like it —-just what will interest and help every father, young man or boy — Insurance, finance, travel, edit« rial andl te th G t t 
(rah ther features for men as well as women Our Health Department, |-y \eading specialists — Ne w me thods in educa- I Us r e rea es 
TRADE MAW tion — Organization applied to home problems—A marked literary flavor Features for those of advancing years. 


peelons . Bae -/ tag 
FOR THE TEETH, MOUTH, GUMS AND BREATH. 





DELIGHTFUL PAGES FOR THE CHILDREN 


T°? PROVE OUR FAITH in readers of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, we will enter your name on Good Housekeeping 
su ription list for 12 months, send outfit for solving help question and present you with that greatest masterpiece of 
characteristic American fiction, “* The Hoosier Schoolmaster,”” by Edward Eggleston. After you have received this book, help 
prospect and G 1 Housekeeping for 3 months you may then remit us $1.00 for the year’s subscription ; but if for any reason 
li i ly 25 cents, and we will discontinue your bscription. You are to be the sole judge. 


you are then a tisted, remit o yur Su J t 
Address a postal to THE PHELPS PUBLISHING CO., SPRINGFIELD, MASS., writing on it: “1 accept offer of Good 
nT adding your name and full address. If you prefer to pay $1.00 


Housekeeping as mace HE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL,’ f f to 
will be s 12, together with book and help outfit. This notable 


in advance, Good Housekeeping wi ent you 16 months in 
offer is by one of the lar other and allied periodicals have over 500,000 subscribers, and are each 


Will Preserve Your Best Beauty 
It removes the causes of tooth diseases and gum 
troubles, and the atte nding serious complications. 
Treat Your Mouth to the Luxury of a Trial 
Its wonderful antiseptic qualities make DENTOMYRH 
the safest, most delightful and refreshing of modern 
dentifri es. (Made after same formula as “ Wright's 
ANTISEPTIC MYRRH TOOTH SOAP.") A delicious, 
creamy Tooth Paste in convenient collapsible tubes. 
What Viola Allen Says About It: 
“Your Dentomyrh Tooth Paste is elegant, and I 
take pleasure in using it.” 

Price, 25¢., at druggists or from sole makers. 
CHARLES WRIGHT CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Dept. O, Detroit, Mieh., U.S. A. 

Try sample and booklet sent free for 2-cent stamp. 


“Our Favorite” gi. 


(WASHABLE) 


For gilding any article. Produces a Gold Leaf 
effect. Any one can apply it. On_receipt of a 
postal request, we will send you FREE a book on 


HOW TO BEAUTIFY 


AND DECORATE 


YOUR HOME 


With sample specimen of gold application. This 
book tells you how to utilize and decorate, at a 
trifling expense, articles apparently worn out and 
useless, You will be surprised how, in a simple 
and pleasant manner, you can make your Home 
brighter and more attractive. 


GERSTENDORFER. BROS. 
43 D Park Place, New York 


SILVER 0 a= 
BOTT ICON 


Labor the Least 


A penny proves it. 

Address on postal brings trial quantity. 
It’s unlike others. 

Grocers and druggists sell it. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 34 Cliff Street, New York 






tead of 


st of publishing houses, whose 


pre-eminent in their respective fields 


THE PHELPS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Springficld, Mass., New Orleans, New York, San Francisco, Chicago, Montreal 





Ten Cents per Copy at All News-Stands or Direct from the Publishers at Springfield 














COMBINED 


Baby Jumper 
Rocking Chair 


Combines a Bed Jumper, Rocking Chair 
and High Chair. It’s health and happi- 
ness for baby. ‘‘ Endorsed by Physicians.’’ 
A picture book telling all about it Free. 
Address Box 6, 


Glascock Bros. Mfg. Co. 


Muncie, Ind. 


Lightning Needle —taperes 


ee 


Superior in Quality — New in Shape. LIGHTNING NEEDLES 
are easy to thread, easy to sew with. 


Eyes Larger than on 
any other Needle. 
The Best forSewing [Ram 
and for Embroider- 
ing. NO EQUAL. 

















LIGHTNING 


NEEDLE 





Ask your Dealer for them. 
He will get them for you 
if he hasn't any in stock. 
If he won't, send to us. 


Send 10 Cents for Sample Case 


To sell Lightning Needles in every home. 
Agents Wanted Wiil be bought nine times out of ten. 


Send for terms, circular and free sample. 
THE LIGHTNING NEEDLE COMPANY, 650 Broadway, New York 
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OD says, “I will give 
thee the treasures of 
darkness.’’ I do not 
know all that this 
means. We do not 
know how much any- 
thing means, but we 
may know something. 
Our imagination will 
naturally turn to the 
mines as we read the 
words ‘‘ treasures of darkness,’’ and to all 
the precious stones in the darkness. We 
think of all the flowers yet to come to beauty 
and bloom, now under ground, but I have 
been thinking of imperishable jewels and 
flowers that come from the darkness; the 
light, the everlasting light, that comes to you 
in the dark hour of your life, and ever after 
is to you as the “‘treasures of darkness.’’ 
“The day from dreary night is born.’’ 
** Light after darkness.’’ It is one thing to 
read some precious word of God’s truth and 
quite another to be born into that truth 
through pain and anguish of spirit. I had an 
experience in the darkness not long ago that 
will illustrate what I mean. 

A problem stared me in the face. A cause 
I was interested in lacked money and we did 
not know where the money would come from. 
The old, old story of care and burden, and 
finally I saw that I was losing something 
which, no matter what other losses were sus- 
tained, I could not afford to lose. All at once 
two words in a passage I was familiar with 
came to my mind: ‘‘ Without money.”’ 
Could anything be had without money? Oh, 
yes. What? Strength, under the figure of 
milk; inspiration, under the symbol of wine. 
I let the whole verse pass through my mind: 
‘* Ho, every one that thirsteth, come ye to the 
waters, and he that hath no money; come ye, 
buy, and eat; yea, come, buy wine and milk 
without money and without price.’’ 


sxe 
Think of What Money will Not Do 


N EVER shall I forget that treasure of dark- 

ness, and after that I could see how God 
could provide for all that had caused me the 
perplexity. If ever there were a time when 
we needed to think of what we can have 
without money, it is now. We think so 
much about money. We talk so much about 
money. We say we can do nothing without 
money. That is not so. We can be saints 
without money; we can have peace of con- 
science, peace with God, joy in God, we can 
have Heaven without money! 

But, you say, we cannot do good without 
money. That, too, is not so. We have 
become so thoroughly fascinated with money 
that we cannot see anything but money, and 
what money can do. Begin to think on 
another line. Think of what money will not 
do, what it cannot do. It might be well for 
some of us who are orthodox in our faith (and 
alas! that means, in so many cases, in our 
opinions) to think that we were not redeemed 
with money. You were not redeemed with 
silver and gold. There is something more 
precious than gold, and I fear we are doing 
harm to those who have much money by giv- 
ing it an undue importance. If we need for 
Christ’s cause the money that can so easily 
be spared, why not go to the One who says 
the silver and gold are His and ask the 
Spirit to influence others to soften their 
hearts toward the cause that needs assist- 
ance, and then perhaps merely a few words 
calling their attention to this or that will 
bring just what is needed. 


2) 
What We Can Do for Others 


AM very glad that so many write me that 

they would like to have me answer them 
through the JouRNAL. I have just received 
a letter from a woman who has lost her only 
child. I judge from the letter that she is a 
person of considerable leisure. She wishes 
to join our Order and form a Circle, and yet 
does not know just how to set to work. In 
reading the letter I thought of what I would 
do myself under similar circumstances, and 
I thought that I would form a Circle for 
mothers who had lost children. There 
would be a bond of sympathy in such a 
Circle; not that the loss that all had sustained 
would be lessened, but there would be a feel- 
ing of sympathy. I remembered that when 
my father died my mother did not care to see 
any save those who had passed through a 
similar sorrow. Work could be done by 
such a Circle in ministering to those they 
know of who are passing the same sorrowful 
way. A letter could be written, and flowers 
might be sent. Perhaps they might be the 
only flowers that would reach some poor 
mothers. Surely there would in this way be 
a working out of the definition of religion by 
St. James: ‘‘ Pure religion and undefiled be- 
fore God and the Father is this, To visit the 
fatherless and widows in their affliction.’’ 
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See Clearly and Describe Plainly 
HE next letter I opened was from a dear 
orphan girl, and I indulged myself in 
thinking what she might do if she formed a 
Circle, and they took for their work the caring 
in some way for orphans less favored than 
themselves. We are interested in people 
especially who have passed over the same 
road we have gone. I took a book with me 
last summer written by Miss Edwards. The 
title of the book was ‘“‘ Inaccessible Peaks 
and Unfrequented Valleys.’’ She described 
her travels among the Dolomite Mountains. 
After her book was published people in 
Germany and England visited this region to 
see what she had seen. When Phillips 
Brooks visited the region he called the 
Dolomites his mountains, and so, many people 
were drawn thither, and now there are no 
‘‘unfrequented valleys and_ inaccessible 
peaks.’’ I took such pleasure last summer 
in seeing roads made that Miss Edwards, I 
imagine, did not dream would be made in 
twelve short years, and yet who can tell how 
much she had to do with their making? 
ve 
Making Easy Roads for Other People 
atl experience in any valley or on any 
mountain top, told to others, will bring 
others to see what is possible for them. All 
discoveries, scientific or otherwise, are made 
for the good of humanity. Some one says 
the greatest thing any human soul can do is to 
see something clearly and then tell it plainly. 
How many times last summer on the very 
spot where Miss Edwards ate the coarsest 
fare we had our luxurious meals, but the 
very telling of her story led to something so 
different for others. 

Without our knowing it, perhaps, we are 
making roads far easier than ours for other 
people; only we must keep on giving, we 
must sow beside all waters. We do not 
know which seeds will grow, but if we sow 
bountifully we shall reap bountifully. 

Never here shall we know what this Order 
of The King’s Daughters has done to lift up 
those that were bowed down, to cheer those 
that were almost discouraged, to bring smiles 
where tears had been; and then the influence 
on the characters of those who serve, and this 
transmitting of this spirit of loving service 
—who can estimate its value ? 

ie 
Always Speak in a Cheery Tone 
HO can estimate the influence that will 
result from determining always to 
speak ina pleasant voice, always to have on 
hand a smile to give if we have nothing else? 
When I think what a pleasant, sweet, cheery 
voice is in a family I feel I cannot put too 
high a value on it, but, after all, the fountain 
sends out the waters, and if the fountain is not 
right the streams will not be; and that is the 
reason why I dwell so much on the inner life, 
for from the inner, from the heart, proceed 
the streams that sweeten or embitter life. 
We are so apt to think that all our trouble 
has come from this circumstance or that per- 
son, but the fact is that it is not in the power 
of any person or any circumstance to make 
us unhappy if we are right within. 

You know how many times I have quoted 

the lines of Faber: 
“ The discord is within that grates so harshly in life's 
song, 
'Tis we, not they, who are at fault when others seem 
so wrong.”’ 
That is why in the Bible our attention is 
drawn all through the Old and the New 
Testaments to the heart, and perhaps not one 
of all who read this page will not remember 
a prayer that in the majority of cases has 
never been answered: ‘‘ Create in mea clean 
heart, O God.’’ ‘‘ Well,’’ you say, ‘‘ why 
hasn’t my prayer been answered?’’ Because 
you only said it, and did not really want it, 
and prayer must be an expression of want. 
You have to want before you can get. 


o% 
A New Phase of Domestic Life 


AM interested at this time in the ques- 

tion: How can housekeeping be made a 
means of grace? When one thinks of the 
number of people who feel they must in some 
way get rid of the responsibility, either by 
traveling or going to live at a hotel, or in 
some way or other, it really seems worth 
while to consider the causes of this intolera- 
ble burden. Of course, I do not mean that 
this opinion is universal, but I hear on every 
side, among well-to-do people, of the trials 
of housekeeping. It would seem that the 
more servants these people have, the more 
difficult becomes the problem, and so they go 
from the large house to an apartment, so that 
fewer servants will be required, but in one 
way or other the burden still continues. 
What is the matter? Why should a woman 
be willing to give up her home? Surely 
there will come a reaction. 


Heart to Heart Talks 
with Che Kings Dauobters 






Dedicate Your Whole House to God 

CAN remember when a young girl’s ideal 

was to have a house of her own. How 
well I remember my own joy when I went to 
housekeeping, and after all the years, all the 
changes, I still think one’s own house should 
be a joy whether in the city or in the coun- 
try, but it depends on whether we idealize the 
real. I pondered over a sentence I read the 
other day: ‘‘ The only way to realize your 
ideal is by idealizing the real.’’ Now, how 
can I make keeping house an ideal thing? I 
should say by taking in the fact that the 
house you call your own is not really yours. 
We might as well get down to the root of our 
troubles. The reason why we are a burden 
to ourselves, and housekeeping is a burden, 
and almost everything is a burden, is that we 
do not see that even we are not our own, and 
that nothing we have is ourown. We are 
not left in the dark concerning all this. 
There is the express declaration: ‘* Ye are 
not your own. For ye are bought with a 
price; therefore glorify God in your body, 
and in your spirit, which are God’s.’’ 

I insist upon it, that our trouble is that we 
act as if we owned ourselves, our families 
and our houses, and of course it is too much 
for us. The load is too heavy. Now sup- 
pose you try a new way. Some of you are 
just going to housekeeping; some of you are 
thinking of giving it up, or you wish you 
could. Now try a new way. First conse- 
crate every room in your house; if you are 
alone, go from room to room and dedicate the 
whole house to God and His service. 


Our Homes are What We Make Them 


HY should not our houses be a benedic- 
tion not only to our families but to all 
who come to see us? I believe they would 
be if we would have this high ideal before us. 
Of late the only woman whom I have heard 
speak enthusiastically of housekeeping was 
a woman who keeps a houseful of boarders. 
Another woman who happened to be present 
had said, ‘‘I hate housekeeping,’’ and the 
one who keeps boarders said, with her face 
brightness itself, ‘‘ I love it.’’ 

Now I know that woman; she calls her 
boarders her company —that is idealizing the 
real. Maybe you say, ‘‘Oh, well, she was 
brought up in that way.’’ Oh, no, you are 
mistaken. I think she wants her children to 
have a home, and a happy home, and that is 
the only way left her now to give them the 
home; and she is unselfish, and I imagine 
feels sorry for any one who must board, so 
she makes her house, and all connected with 
it, as little like a boarding-house as possible; 
makes the table a home table to them, and 
gives them the best the market affords. 
Many people have told her that she could 
never continue in that way and make any 
money, but she has, and her house is not 
large enough for the people who want to 
board with her, but she loves the Master’s 
words, ‘‘ Seek ye first the Kingdom of God.”’ 


She wants God in her home more than any | 


one or anybody else, and, as she told me 
once, when she gets tired she sits down 
quietly in her room and lets God rest her. 


pa 


When Housekeeping will be an Easy Task 


OW you and I know that a house is more 
or less to us because of those who are 
in the house with us. You and I do not know 
how many are saying: ‘‘I cannot live in the 
house without her; he or she made the house, 
and now the light, the joy has gone out.’’ Yes, 
I quite understand you, and I say, though it 
sounds harshly, that practically God is not a 
reality to you. You go to church to meet 
God. ‘‘ Well,’’ you say, ‘‘is not that the 
House of God?’’ I reply, ‘‘ No more than 
your own house—if your house is a conse- 
crated, dedicated house.’’ Indeed you your- 
self are God’s house. 

No, no, my friend, you have been putting 
painful circumstances between you and God. 
Faith would put God between you and your 
circumstances. I do not say there will be 
no pain when you take up housekeeping, 
when the one that made the joy of it has 
gone, but I want to ask you if you do not 
love God enough to keep house for Him. I 
believe, under some circumstances, we must 
have the strongest motive to help us. We 
must say, and make ita reality tous: ‘‘I will 
live for God. I will make a happy home for 
God. Many are gone, but some are left, and 
I will do exactly as those who have gone 
would wish me to do.’’ Until the Father’s 


house comes in view you can keep house for 


the Father. 
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WERNICKE 
“ELASTIC” 





An Ideal Home Book-Case 


ANDSOME, convenient. A sys 
tem of units, fitted with dust- 
proof, cushion-closing,  self- 

retiring doors; the greatest device 

ever put on a book-case. Furnished 

in grades and prices to suit all tastes 

and requirements. Carried in stock 

by dealers in principal cities. Send 

for list and illustrated booklet A-1oo. 
“G-W" PAYS THE FREIGHT 


The Globe Werenicke Co, 


CINCINNATI 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. BOSTON 
Also Elastic Cabinets and Card Indexes 
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BUY YOUR Qu» 


Chairs and Tables 


DIRECT FROM OUR FACTORY 


(No retailer’s profits), and you have the best at 
first cost. Exclusive designs (not found in stores). 
On approval, freight paid; returned at our expense 
if not satisfactory. Artistic Catalogue Free. 


COLONIAL FURNITURE CO. 
27 South Division Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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THE COTTAGE-BUILDER 

Gives 12 new plans monthly —Sample copy 10¢. $1 per 

year with any two 25 hooks, or $1.50 with 608-page hook 
32 Brick City Houses, . 25¢ | 32 Houses, $1000 to $1200, 25c 
64 Frame Cottages, . . 25¢| 32 Houses, $1200 to $1500, 25c 
32 Double Houses, . 25c | 32 Houses, $1500 to $2000, 25c 
64 Artistic Churches, . 25¢ | 32 Houses, $2000 to $3000, 25¢ 
HERBERT C. CHIVERS, ARCHITECT, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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YOUNG PEOPLE’S WEEKLY 


Brooklyn, N. ¥., Nov. 1, 1900. 





Chicago, IIL, Sept. 18, 1900. 





Bremner’s Butter Wafers make 
the entertainer’s duties easy, and 
add to the pleasure of the visitor. 


Delightful accessories to light 
luncheons and afternoon teas. 








Butter 
Wafers 


Sold by all grocers. ? 


National Biscuit 






Publishers Young People’s Weekly :— 
The let of contributors and articles for 
the readers of * Young People’s Weekly” 
is high, wholesome and tnaptring. Its 
readers are already a multitude, but the 
multitude should become a host that no 
man can number. 


NEWELL DWIGHT HILLIS. 


Publishers Young People’s Weekly :— 
I congratulate you on the prospects of 
* Voung People’s Weekly.” With sucha 
program as you have, it will certainly 
take Its place In the fore-front of that 
literary movement which promises purity 
and Inapiration to the readers. 

F. W. GUNSATULUS, 




















‘*The Best for Youth”’ is the trumpet-call of the Century. No longer are our 
young men and young women assigned secondary parts upon life’s stage. This 
is the Age of Youth. Young People’s Weekly strives to be helpful to the young 
and thus stand the Right-hand of Home and Nation. 





Eminent Contributors 
JOHN WATSON, D. D., 
‘* A Young Man’s Glory ’’ 
GEN. 0. 0. HOWARD, 
** West Point as I Have Seen It’’ 
DAVID J. BREWER, LL.D., 
** A Messenger of Glory ’’ 
ELIZABETH G. JORDAN, 
‘* To the Girl who is Beginning "’ 
JACOB A. RIIS, 


Stories and Sketches 


“TOILERS IN THE DARK” 
By William Futhey Gibbons 
“A SHINING MARK” 
Ky William E. Rarton, D. D. 


“OLD IRONSIDES’ ‘SCOOP’”’ 


Ky Annie Hamilton Donnell 
‘A WOMAN OF BUSINESS” 
Ky Emma €. Dowd 
**GREATEST MOMENT OF THEIR LIVES”’ 
By Max Bennett Thrasher 
“MY AIN COUNTRIE” 
By Ida Reed Smith 
“THE WAY MARGERY FOUND” 
By Mabel Nelson Thurston 


‘**BOWEN’S SENSATIONAL STORY” 


Ky Ethelwyn Wetherald 


** Stand by the Ship’’ 
EGERTON R. YOUNG, 
** Only an Indian ”’ 








%o s the leading 
Young People’s Weekly } }\" nie.) 
trated in black and colors. It reaches 235,000 homes. It is 
PRICE—Single subscription, 7S cents per year. 


oung people's paper in America It 
large pages of four columns « 

** The Best for Youth.” 

In cluls of three or more, to one address, 50 cents each 


contains from 
ich, all beautifully illus 





A bill dln inal lillian lillian llama 


per year. Subscriptions may begin with any month. 
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PIANOS 


Are receiving more favorable comments to-day 
from an artistic standpoint than all other makes 


combined, 


Challenge Comparisons 


$y our easy payment plan, every family in 
noderate circumstances can Own a fine piano, 
We allow a liberal price for old instruments in 
exchange, and deliver the piano in your house 
free of expense. You can deal with us at a 
distant point the same as in Boston. Send for 
catalogue and full information. 


VoOSe€ & SONS PIANO CO. 
160 Boylston Street, Boston 











1 DAVID C. COOK PUBLISHING COMPANY, 36 Washington Street, Chicago 
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HOOK... FYE 


The Hook of Hook of 


1900! 





It closes by a touch, and you hear it close. 
bear them in mind. 


These are two strong points — 


With the old-fashioned hook you grope about vainly for a while and finally catch 
something — you don’t know exactly what. It may by some good fortune be the 
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eye, but it is just as likely to be the dress, or the trimming, through which 
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it will tear, leaving your garment both unfastened and marred. With the 








IS USED IN 


DIXON’S 


American Graphite 


PENCILS 


The perfection of materials 
and workmanship that enters into 
all grades of Dixon’s Pencils has made 
each grade and style the standard 
in its class. 


PENCIL PERFECTION 
Is a term that can be truly used in describ- 
ing the product of the DIXON factories. 


If not handily obtainable mention this magazine 
a l end 


ul 16 cents for samples worth double, 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N.J. 





SNAP HOOK AND EYE there is nothing of this kind; all that is needed is a 
touch in the right place —and you know it is the right place because you hear 
the click of the tiny steel spring. 

The SNAP HOOKS save gowns because they all work equally well. If a 
fastener gives way, or opens here and there, the extra strain on those remaining 
closed wi'l destroy the shape of the garment. SNAP HOOKS are reliable. They 
all stay closed till a sharp pull on the hook side of the garment releases them, 

It is surprising that up-to-date dressmakers should use such a behind-the-times 
article as the old-fashioned hook. ‘There is not one single particular in which the 
SNAP HOOK does not excel all other hooks. Any woman who does not use 
it is doing an injustice to her gowns. 

If your dealer does not keep them, send to cents for a sample card. 
whether white or black. 


SNAP HOOK AND EYE COMPANY 


377 Broadway, New York City 
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A PHAETON FROM THE FACTORY 





Write for catalogue, which shows at what a remarkably low price 











you can secure PHA&TONS direct from our factory. We make and 





Se” DESIGN 


A means of livelihood, 
profitable recreation or 
home beautifying. Orna- 
mental design of wall 
paper, carpets and other 
textiles, hook covers, 
menus, china decoration, 
etc, 


Taught by Mail 


Graduates are qualified 
to do work that is well 
remunerated. Circular free. 





International 
Correspondence Schools 
27) Box 831, Scranton, Pa. 
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sell all kinds of high-grade Vehicles. No jobber or retailer comes 
between us and our customers. We sell direct. The customer gets 


a 
7 The Columbus Carriage and Harness Co., P. O. Box 772, Columbus, O. 
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the profits. In buying a buggy, carriage, wagon or any kind of 
mn harness or horse accessories from our catalogue, you have a 
mh larger stock to choose from than any dealer can carry. Your 
My purchase guaranteed. Money back and freight charges both 9 
: ways paid if you are dissatisfied. Write for catalogue. 
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The largest house. The best instruments. ‘The lowest prices and the 
easiest terms of any house in the United States. Don’t fail to get our 
catalogue and look it over before you buy. All instruments shipped 
on a year's trial. Combination actions and Orchestral attachment 
imitating guitar, ete. 


BEETHOVEN PIANO & ORGAN CO. 
Box 820 Washington, N. J. 


$25.00 UP 
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YOU CANT MAME ANY MISTAKE OR TAKE 


Ane Years Ire Trial 


Cornish Pianos ans 
American Organs 


Are sold. High-grade, first-class instruments, 
direct from the great Cornish factories (capac- 
ity 12,000 per 

annum )atfirst 

cost — saving 

all intermedi- 

ate expenses. 

Entirely new, 

unused—no 

shop-worn, 

patched- up 

instruments 

but bran« 

new goods 

ready for im- 

mediate use, 

You get un- 

doubtedly the 

Finest Pianos 

and Organs. 

made in this 4 - 

country, on _ 
exceptionable terms, and at the only right price 
—first cost. 


Pianos from $155 
Organs from $25 


CASH OR EASY PAYMENTS 


Send at once for the new Cornish American TWENTIETH 
CENTURY SOUVENIR CATALOGUE, a very handsome 
book with colored fac-simile of a celebrated painting: 
“St. Cecilia and the Angelic Choir"; also our unique 
reference book, **7he Heart of the People,” and our 
latest list of 2000 recent purchas- 

ers, selected from every State in 

the Union —the whole, FREE, 

on request. The information 

gre is positively indispensa- 

le toevery intending purchaser. 

CATALOGUE AND EXTRAS 

FREE. Send us your name and 

address, and package will reach 

you at once, all charges paid 


Over One- Quarter 
Million Satisfied 
Customers. 


CASH FOR YOU! 
A prompt response to this 
advertisement will secure 
aspeelal discount from list 
prices of 810 on an Or- Th 
gan, and 620 on a Plano. le 


With every Cornish Piano 
we send a Cornish Patent 
Musical Attachment, 
which correctly imitates 
the Harp,Guitar, Banjo, 
Mandolin,etc. This can 
only be had with the Cor- 
nish Piano. For refer- 
ences, consult your bank, 
our bank, any bank, 


CORNISH & CO. & 
Washington, New Jersey. 
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Established 50 years. 


‘*Standard of Highest Merit’’ 


Fos 


THE NEW SCALE Pischer yields a wonderfully 
pure quality of ‘Tone, combined with great power 
and durability; it stamps the kischer Piano with 
an individuatity that no other Viano possesses. 


60 





Over 


110,000 
Sold 


Years 





BY OUR NEW METHOD of Kasy Payments 
every home is at once enabled to possess and” 
enjoy a Iigh-Grade Piano. Vianos delivered to 
all parts of the United States. Write for catalogue, 
terms and all particulars, 


J. & C. FISCHER 
33 Union Square—West, New York, N. Y. 








To Fry 


It's Cheapest "9 


WESSON’S 


Odorless, Vegetable 


COOKING 
OIL 


The food will be sweet and crisp, and 
perfectly digestible to the most 
delicate stomach. 


Shorten the CAKES, the BREAD, 
the PIES with Wesson’s Cooking Oil. 


It Goes 


Twice as Far 


As Lard or Butter and costs much less 
than either, Then the cooking is best 
of all; there’s no smell in the house. 


We will send our new cook 
book on receipt of gcents and 
mention of this magazine. 


Wesson Process Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Royal Worcester 
\ 11 Models, $1.00 to $3.00, pair 


Bon Ton 
22 Models, $2.50 to $10.00, pair 


So OO Sn OO” 08 CS Oe Ga coc 


In Long, Medium and Short Lengths 
High Bust, Medium and Low Bust 
Long and Medium Hips 





¥ Designed and Guaranteed 
. te Produce 


‘\ The Correct Figure 


Adapted to the requirements 
of all classes of trade 


Send for 1901 
Art Catalogue 


Showing Complete Line 
of these Corsets > | 








Royal Worcester and 
Bon Ton Corsets 


ARE SOLD BY LEADING DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


if your dealer can’t supply, we deliver corsets free of expense upon 
receipt of price and particulars giving style, 
color and size 


WORCESTER CORSET 
a COMPANY 
hicago, Ill. Worcester, Mass. 
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Ouestions of interest to girls will be answered on this page, but inquirers must give their names and 


addresses. 


Valentine’s Day is not February’s only 
milestone. This is a short month, but it has 
given Americans the chance to celebrate with 
pomp and rejoicing the birthdays of two of 
their famous men, those great world heroes, 
Washington and Lincoln. 

Three red-letter days in one month are 
unusual, and when, as sometimes happens, 
the month is in a specially gracious mood, it 
coaxes the snowdrops and the first brave 
violets out to glorify its later weeks, and here 
and there a gallant bluebird ventures forth 
to sing it a cheery song of good luck. After 
Valentine’s Day is over we all begin to fore- 
cast the coming spring, and the pretty 
custom of exchanging valentines has a sweet 
suggestion of the bud and the blossom—a 
subtle something in it which reminds us of 
the stirring of maple-sap and the first green 
glimmer of the new leaves. 

Your mothers will tell you, girls, that in 
their time valentines played a larger part in 
wooing and winning than they now do. The 
postmen used to trudge wearily along under 
the burden of their heavy bags, laden with 
Cupid’s missives, sent by adoring swains 
to their blushing sweethearts. Girls would 
meet and compare the number of their spoils, 
lace-edged, hand-painted, sentimental letters, 
signed simply ‘‘ Your Valentine.’’ Occa- 
sionally the opportunity of the hour was 
taken to send a more costly gift—a fan, a 
box of flowers, bonbons, or possibly a gem, 
the latter token, however, being condemned 
by good taste, and not permitted in the code 
of the best society. 





My First Valentine came when I was a 
little girl. It contained a very prettily chased 
and shining silver pencil-case. The clumsy 
handwriting on the envelope revealed the 
donor, a boy of the neighborhood, and I was 
overwhelmed with mortification when my 
mother sent the pencil-case back to him. 

Recently, after an interval in which valen- 
tines have been less popular than formerly, 
they have had a revival of favor, and I am 
glad that they again go flying from hand to 
hand with their gentle messages of regard 
and affection, as well as their little tender air 
of mystery. 

For several reasons, easily understood, 
love is less dominant in our present social 
scheme than it might be. Young women, to 
an extent unheard of in simpler periods, sup- 
port themselves, and very fortunately they 
do not feel dependent upon their relatives, 
and are not obliged by the pressure of family 
needs and the general opinion of the public 
to marry that they may have homes. No 
sensible girl dreads a single life. Old maid, 
as a phrase, has dropped from the common 
vocabulary. The spinster has her honored 


| place in the community, and is as useful, as 
| happy and as comfortably situated as her 


married sister. A wider education, keeping 
girls in college halls much longer than for- 
merly, »2ostpones the presentation to society 
of many home daughters, and in consequence 
defers the period of courtship and marriage. 
This is not wholly a disadvantage. 


A Longer Girlhood means that father and 


| mother shall have a season of enjoyment with 


their dear grown daughter, and that she her- 
self may grow to have firmer health, a clearer 
comprehension of her own nature and a better 
ideal of what marriage is before she commits 
her life to the care of another. All things 
considered, the liberally educated girl should 
make the best wife, particularly if her 
education include domestic science, house- 
keeping, economy and child culture, as well 
as the calculus and a knowledge of literature. 

A post-graduate course in pedagogy would 
be invaluable in its discipline for a girl 
whose aim should be not the schoolroom but 
the ruling of woman’s fittest kingdom, the 
home, there to be the pride and blessing of a 
good man’s life. 

I say to my girls with emphasis that home 
and love are the best things. Independence 
and business openings are only second best. 
No career, however conspicuous, however 
successful, however useful, compares to the 
vocation which is woman’s own, the beauti- 


ful supremacy of the household. 


It is Woman’s Privilege to be courted 
Therefore the man sends the valentine, not 
the girl. Thoughtless and silly girls some- 
times overlook this fact that they are to be 
sought and never do the seeking, and an 
older observer sees with pain that they 
employ little arts to attract the other sex; 
that, save the mark, they behave, here and 
there, as if everything they could do should 
be done to gain the approving notice of the 
opposite sex. This creates a false position 
and is always cheapening to a girl, not only 
in the eyes of others, but also in time, when 
the awakening comes, it is degrading to her 
self-respect. 


MARGARET E. SANGSTER 


Correspondents inclosing stamps or addressed stamped envelopes will be answered by mail. 


The Sweetest and Most Fascinating girls 
are they who are devoid of self-consciousness, 
and who meet boys and young men with the 
same serenity and poise which is natural to 
them when with their girl friends. 

I think that Jo, in Miss Alcott’s ‘‘ Little 
Women,’’ will occur to all of you who read 
that wonderfully vital book in your child- 
hood, as a model of the jolly, merry, good- 
comrade sort of girl. Such a girl can asso- 
ciate with boys on equal terms, yet never 
lose a jot of her beautiful feminine individu- 
ality. Girls who have brothers and cousins, 
and girls who attend school with boys, know 
how possible and delightful is this whole- 
some companionship, where the girls bring 
their quick intuitions and swift sympathies 
to the daily intercourse, while the boys are, 
if slower, yet most helpful, generous and 
breezy. Friendship, the attraction of conge- 
nial minds and characters, is often the foun- 
dation of love, which is simply friendship 
sublimated and narrowed to the absorbing 
intimacy of two who hope some day to be all 
the world to each other. 


Foreign Customs Erect Barriers between 
young people and draw around them safe- 
guards to an extent unknown among our- 
selves. American girls and men meet freely 
and frequently, and the chaperonage which 
good form requires constitutes no bar to 
agreeable intercourse. If two persons are 
mutually attracted they have every oppor- 
tunity to become well acquainted before 
betrothal and marriage. I fancy that oftener 
in America than under any other sky or in 
any other clime the course of true love runs 
smooth without fretting hindrances. 

Occasionally parents interpose objections 
and a daughter finds her lover less appreci- 
ated by her parents than by herself. When 
this is the case she who is a sensible girl is 
willing to wait, and he is an unreasonable 
man who objects to waiting. Parents have 
loved and cared for their daughter all her 
life. They have a great deal to consider 
when the son of a stranger boldly walks in 
and demands of them their treasure. They 
have a right to examine his credentials, to be 
sure that his reputation is good and that his 
character will bear scrutiny; to be satisfied 
that he is honorable, capable and indus- 
trious, a man who will do well for their child 
and stand valiantly at her side through every 
vicissitude. If, for any reason, their consent 
should be refused, a girl should hold in con- 
tempt all thought of a secret or a runaway 
marriage. 


A Girl’s Right is to be Married with dignity 
from her father’s house. There are instan- 
ces, as in the case of Mrs. Browning, where a 
parent is relentlessly prejudiced and tyran- 
nical, but they are very exceptional. After a 
sufficient period of waiting, if the two are very 
sure of each other and are of mature age— 
over twenty-five at least—if they cannot 
obtain their parents’ consent they may be 
justified in marrying without it, hoping for 
time to bring about a reconciliation to the 
inevitable. 

The engaged girl enters upon one of the 
most beatific experiences of womanhood. 
She has the unstinted devotion of the man 
who fulfills her ideal of true manliness. As 
never before she is first in the thought of 
somebody, of one whose love for her partakes 
of worship, who surrounds her with an 
atmosphere of tender affection, and who is at 
hand to obey her every caprice. Her engage- 
ment ring is a graceful distinction. Looking 
forward to her wedding day she has interest- 
ing employment for her thoughts in the prep- 
aration of her trousseau, in deciding on the 
details of her bridal day, and in determining 
the style of her new home. 


Long Engagements are, as a rule, most 
undesirable. A few months or a year may 
be allowed to the betrothal period, but an 
indefinite engagement extending over several 
years is wearisome and does not generally 
result in felicity. 

Engaged couples should guard against 
selfishness. Much as they may enjoy one 
another’s society they still sustain relations 
to their own people, and the exclusiveness of 
their love must not ignore this fact. The girl 
is spending the final years of her lovely 
home life under her father’s roof, she is soon 
going from her mother’s sheltering wing. 
These are precious days, and as in the future 
she will belong to the man who has gained 
her love in such completeness that her home- 
comings will always be accentuated by a 
little difference, let her now be, as much as 
ever, the sweet home daughter. And her 
lover, too, will do well to be chivalrous in 
his bearing to his parents and considerate of 
the mother who cannot help feeling a wrench 
when she yields up her son. 

So, dear girls, ends my valentine talk. 
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The Superb Longfellow Pictures 


ARE NOW ALL PUBLISHED 


EVEN magnificent drawings by W. L. Taylor, reproduced by a process which 

preserves all the fine qualities of the originals, have now been published. 
Thousands of copies have been sold. More than five hundred orders for one 
picture were received in a single day. 


The Sale of the Series Must Now Close, and Orders Should be Sent in at Once 





MINNEHAHA AND HIAWATHA 


EVANGELINE THE SHIPBUILDER’S DAUGHTER 
THE SERIES complete numbers seven 

pictures, the list of poems chosen for 

illustration being as follows: 


THESE PICTURES are almost twice as 
large as a page in this magazine, being 
sixteen inches by twenty-one. 


HIAWATHA SUCH PICTURES 
EVANGELINE USUALLY SELL 
THE BUILDING OF for 
THE SHIP FIVE OR 
THE CHILDREN’S SIX DOLLARS 
HOUR but 


THE HANGING 
OF THE CRANE 
THE VILLAGE 
BLACKSMITH 
THE COURTSHIP OF 
MILES STANDISH 


THE JOURNAL 
has fixed upon the 
price of 
ONE DOLLAR 
FOR ANY ONE 
of them. 





THE CHILDREN’S 


HOUR 


Mr. Taylor’s conception of these sub- 
jects is so beautiful that no lover of 
Longfellow’s works could fail to be 
charmed with the pictures. Every one 
is a perfect specimen of the painter’s art. 


They are printed on a fine quality of 
heavy paper; are unmounted, and ready 
for framing. They will be carefully 
packed in strong pasteboard tubes to pre- 
vent any possible injury tothem inthe mail. 
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THE HANGING OF THE CRANE THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH PRISCILLA AND JOHN ALDEN 


Any One of These Pictures for One Dollar 
Mailed Free to Any Address 


The possession of these pictures can now only be made sure by sending 
in orders at once. 


REMEMBER: Any One of these Beautiful Pictures 
may be had for ONE DOLLAR 


Or the Whole Set of Seven for Seven Dollars 








Address THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Philadelphia 
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| Its tone is complimentary to decorations of a room and to toilettes and the complexion. 
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Note commeat by America’s Authority in great inventions: 


“What caps the climax in the usefulness of Carbide of Calcium Gas will be known as Solar House 
Lights. The plan is so simple, so inexpensive and so handy it promises to bring about a notable 
change in the lighting of homes, especially in towns and rural communities.”—F rom Scientific American. 


ARTIFICIAL DAYLIGHT 


For houses not having gas or electric light service. And for those that have, 


but wish economy and independence 







SOLAR 
HOUSE 
. LIGHTS 


SOLAR 
HOUSE 
LIGHTS 
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x COPYRIGHTED, Allen Ayrault Green. x 
s 
WHE Photograph of a “ Night-Blooming Cereus”’ taken by light of a Solar A 

House Light. This light also reveals colors at night . 


as plainly as by sunlight in daytime 


Each jet generates its own gas. Can be carried around anywhere in the house. 
Handy as a ‘‘candle.’’ Excels any town gas service in existence. 
Gives a steady light, brilliant as electricity, but an easy 
milk-white— grateful to the eyes. 
Beau- 
tifies everything. Nocomplications; nothing to get out of order. Simple as ABC. Gas cannot 


escape like from town mains. No smell, no smoke, and no danger, as with ‘kerosene or gaso- 
No accident of any kind possible, and the whitest and steadiest and richest light known. 


$3.50 


One light sent, express prepaid to any point east of the Missouri River; if not satisfactory, 
money refunded. It is difficult to describe in an advertisement. But there is no question 


CosTS 
PER 
LIGHT 


BACH LIGHT 
LASTS 
A LIFETIME 


| about it, you will want it at once when you understand what it is. 


WRITE US for full descriptions and instructions on the system of 
** SOLAR HOUSE LIGHTS”’ 


Write at once to BADGER BRASS CO., 10 Balm St., Kenosha, Wis. 


Dealers to carry samples wanted in every town. A broad proposition and a rare chance. 
Call your dealer’s attention to this, 















GOWNS and 
Shirt Waists 


The Lorraine summer dress 
goods for 1901 are beyond 
comparison. The style, tex- 
ture, colorings and dainty 
grace of these exquisite 
weaves surpass even the 
products of world-famous 

t 


foreign looms. You will 16 Costumes 










find nothing else for sum- Y.aiyp ogi: mae 
mer wear so beautiful — ~ 
and at the same time so 
serviceable—as the Lor- 
raine cotton and silk dress 
goods and fancy lawns, 
comprising Lorraine 7hread Lace 
Tissues, St. Gaul Tissues, Swiss 


") Designed espe- 

cially for wearers 
of Lorraine dress 
goods by the master 
modiste, are pictured 
and described in our 


Novelties, Zephyr Ginghams, = 

Satin-Slriped Tissues, Cham- 1901 book of Fashion- 
brays, etc. Exceptionally beau- 4 able Fabrics, mailed 
tiful in both weave and color are rt ia free if you write for it. 


\ly- 


Lorraine Egyptiar 
Lorraine_Tsatlee 
Lorraine Embroider 


The superior excellence of its products won for the Lorraine Manufacturing 
Company the Grand Prix (the very highest award) at the Paris Exposition. 

Ask your dealer to show you the Lorraine dress goods; if he doesn’t sell 
them, send us his name on a postal. 


LORRAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Makers of Cotton and Worsted Dress Goods and Flannels 


PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 
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The New 
Spring Styles in 
Suits and Skirts 


We are just about toshow the newest things 
for the coming Spring season — by the time a 
letter 
Spring samples will be ready. 


can reach us our Catalogue and new 


The assortment of styles and materials has 


been extended —choice has freer play than 





ever before, and it is difficult to imagine a 
good taste we cannot satisfy. 
more and more. 


Prices favor you 
These are only a few of the 
things which we illustrate in the Catalogue: 


‘ Fo Sp , & fashionable 
New Suits, Eb la ih touch $8 up. 


of Paris about them, - 
Made of excellent ma- 


Silk Lined Suits, terials $15 up. 


and lined throughout with taffeta, 
Pleasing in appearance — com- 


New Skirts, fortable because $4 up 


they are light weight, - - - 
woman 


Rainy-Day Skirts, have one 


Every 
should 


—made of plaid back or plain ma- 
terials, - - - . - $5 up. 
You'll d 1 I 
Wash Skirts ey wm weathe "e vy when 
Zi $3 
comes, . up. 


Wash Dresses, (732i a8"' $4 up. 
We pay express charges everywhere. 


And remember this — our garments are bound to fit 
you, because we make them especially to order for 
you. We sell no ready-made garments. 

The Catalogue and Samples will be sent Free, for 
the asking — promptly, too. If the garment ordered 
therefrom should not please you, send it back. We zwi// 
refund your money — success to us means pleasing you. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
1319 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 
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THE “CRANFORD” PLAY 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6) 


MARY Which 
Miss Mattie? 

Miss MATTIE: I can't quite decide. The 
sea-green, or the lilac with yellow spots —— 

MARY (holding samples against Miss 
MATTIE’S face): Oh, take this lovely silver 
gray! What a pretty girl you must have 
been! 

Miss MATTIE: Well, my dear —I had nice 
hair and not a bad mouth, people said. 
Perhaps (sighing ) |'d better have the silver- 
gray! (A sharp knock of two raps is heard. ) 
There’s the postman! Oh, Mary, don’t forget 
to take the money to pay for the silk! Here 
it is—five sovereigns. [Giving MARY money. 
[MARTHA enters with two lellers: one she 

hands to Miss MATTIE and the other to 

Mary. She then stands still, as if wanting 

lo speak. 

Miss MATTIE (hastily perusing letter): 
Very civil! An invitation to an important 
meeting of the shareholders of the Town and 
County Bank. It is most attentive of them 
to remember me -—— My new gown will be 
just the thing —— Well, Martha, what are 
you waiting for? Oh, yes, a shilling for the 
postman! [Gives coin to MARTHA. 

MARTHA: Yes, ma’am. Poor soul; he’ll 
need it now! 

Miss MATTIE: Why, what’s the matter ? 
Is there sickness or trouble in his family ? 

MARTHA: There istrouble enough, ma’am ! 
Thomas was in Johnson’s just now to buy 
his old woman-.a new shawl, and he went 
for to pay for it with a note on the Town and 
County Bank, and they wouldn’t take it, 
ma’am, seeing as how the bank has stopped 
payment. 

Miss MATTIE (gasping): The 
stopped pay —there must be some 


or 


MARY (who has been reading her letter): 
Oh, dear Miss Mattie, it’s too true. This is 
from my father. Had you much money in 
that bank, Miss Mattie? 

Miss MATTIE: The money 
— give me back that money, 
dot 5 SO, 

Miss MATTIE (/o MARTHA): 
value of Thomas’s note? 

MARTHA: All of five pounds, 
poor Thomas! 

Miss MATTIE: Tell him I will buy that 
note! (Giving MARTHA money.) Yes, yes 
(to MARY, who tries to —— her), lama 
stockholder — I insist! Go, Martha! 

MARTHA: Yes, ma’am!—— It’s fine to be 


silk have you chosen, 


bank — 
mistake. 


the new gown 
Mary. [MARY 


What was the 


ma’am 


a stockholder. [-rit. 

MARY: Oh, Miss Mattie—are you — 
ruined? 

Miss MATTIE: My dear, if the bank has 


gone wrong I shall have about five shillings a 
week to live on But when to-day’s neck 
of mutton is paid for I have not a farthing 
owing. (Goes up, stops, looks at portraits.) 
Thank Heaven, all my dear ones are spared 
this blow! I never had any reason to hold 
my head high—for me it does not matter! 
[ Wipes eves. MARY cries. 

MARTHA (rushing in): Oh, 
didn’t understand! Thomas has told me 
—- Oh! Miss Mattie ——! ( Falls on knees 
in front of Miss MATTIE and clasps her inher 
arms. Then, in a threatening tone: ) Now 
don’t you go for to give me warning, for I 
won't take it. [Aising. 

Miss MATTIE: But, Martha —— 

MARTHA: Don’t ‘‘ but Martha’? me! — 
with submission, ma’am! 

Miss MATTIE: My good girl, I can no 
longer afford—will you listen to reason? 

MARTHA: I'll not listen to reason —beg- 
ging your pardon, ma’am. I know when 
I’ve got a good missus, even if you don’t 
know when you’ve got a good servant. So 
there I’ll make a pudding for dinner. 

fiss MATTIE: Martha, you must not do any 
such thing. I can no longer afford puddings. 

MARTHA: I dare say not—but I can! 
You've always overpaid me I’ve got 
money in the Savings Bank - Now, 
understand, ma’am, I won’t leave you! —not 
if you give me warning every hour of the 





ma’am, I 











day! [Fait with resolution. 
S| 
Miss MATTIE (Slruggling with sobs): 


Kind, faithful heart! I—— (Breaks down, 

but recovers herself quickly. Looks atclock. ) 

It’s time to give the poor Signor his drops. 

[Lait hastily into bedroom. 

[Enter hurriedly Mrs. FORRESTER, Miss 
PoLE, Miss BARKER and Mrs. FiTz-ADAM, 
talking in excited whispers. 

Miss PoLE: Ah, Mary! Yes, we’ve heard 
the news. Procure me some stationery! 
[Ladies sit around table, Miss POLE at 

head. MARy places pen, ink and paper 

before them, then takes up fancyv-work. 

Miss POLE (impressively): Wadies of 
Cranford. 

MRS. FORRESTER: Eh? 

Miss BARKER: Quite so! 

Mrs. Firz-ApAm: Hear, hear! 

Miss POLE (oratorically): 1 believe I 
voice the sentiments of all present when I 
say that we consider wealth to be vulgar! 
( Ladies nod assent.) If there is one thing 
more vulgar than, ahem, vulgarity, it is 
wealth! ( Ladies voice assent.) Our lives are 
regulated by an— (consults paper in hand )— 
by an elegant economy! [ Ladies, delighted 
with phrase, repeat, “* Elegant economy! ”’ 


Miss BARKER: Oh, only the Honorable 
Mrs. Jamieson were present to enjoy this 
hour! 


Mrs. Firz-AbDAM (rising and courtesying ) 
The Honorable Mrs. Jamieson! 

Miss POLE (oratorically ): While we are 
none of us what may be called rich, we all 
possess a genteel competency, sufficient for 
tastes that are elegant and refined, and that 
would not, if they could, be vulgarly ostenta- 
tious. ( Ladies assent.) Therefore, while we 
have a superfluity — in view of the misfortune 
Miss Matilda Jenkyns—— ( S/rug- 
gling with emotion, suddenly breaks into a 
matter-of-fact voice.) Each one write in a 
sealed envelope just how much she can con- 
tribute. [Ladies warmly assent, and each 
writes, after alittle calculation on her fingers. 


ox 


Mary Smith! (MAry rises 

Miss POLE consulls paper 
in hand.) Please ask your father, who is a 
business man, to devise some secret method 
(collecting envelopes and adding her own) 
—some concealed manner— Miss Matilda 
Jenkyns—— [Voice breaks. She hands 
MARY envelopes in executive manner. 

MARY: I understand and I thank you, 
dear Miss Pole. [Bedroom door opens. 

Miss PoLe: ’Sh! Here comes Matilda! 
[ Ladies try to assume indifferent air. 

Miss POLE (rising impressively): Miss 
Jenkyns—in view of the visitation which 
has overtaken you, we, the ladies of Cranford 
Matilda, come to my arms. [Arms 
out, Miss MATTIE rushes into her enbrace. 
All the ladies kiss Miss MATTIE. 

MRS. FORRESTER (faking MARY 





Miss POLE: 
and approaches. 


aside): 


My dear—I would give more—but I have 
so little—— How I wish I had more. 
Mrs. Firz-ADAM (flaking MARY aside): 


My dear—I don’t give more for fear of being 

thought — ostentatious — but she shall never 

want! 

[ They rejoin group. Loud double knock. 
Miss BARKER: Mulliner’s knock! The 

Honorable Mrs. Jamieson must have returned. 
MARTHA (announcing ): The Honorable 

Mrs. Jamieson! 


[#nter MRS. JAMIESON. Ladies courtesy. 


MRS. JAMIESON: My dear Miss Jenkyns 
—I came as soon as I heard 
Miss MATTIE: So kind of you, dear Mrs. 


Jamieson! [Mrks. JAMIESON si/s. 

MkS. JAMIESON: In spite of your altered 
circumstances I am sure my sister-in-law, 
Lady Glenmire, will call on you—— 

Miss BARKER: How affable! 

Mrs. Fitz-ApAmM: What condescension ! 


ont 


MARTHA (hurried entrance): Oh, ma’am! 
Lady Glenmire is married—married this 
very hour, on the quiet! [Grea/ sensation. 

Mrs. JAMIESON (Placidly): Really! I 
wonder which of Jeanie’s titled swains it is. 

Miss BARKER: Oh, surely a belted earl! 
[Mrs. Firz-ADAM murmurs assent. 

Miss MATTIE: Dear, dear, it’s fifteen years 
since any one of my friends was married. 

MIss POLE: It’s coming very near. 

Miss BARKER: But who is the happy titled 
gentleman ? 

ALL: Yes, who? 

MARTHA (cxciled ): But, 
that isn’t all 
ried on the quiet! 


please, ma’am, 

Mr. Hoggins is just mar- 

[ Ladies slightly shoe ked, 

except Mrs. Firz-ApAM, who exclaims, 

“What! My brother Tom?”’ 

MIss MATTIE (gently reproving ): Martha, 
that is hardly a fit subject for the drawing- 
room, 

MARTHA (wildly): 
Hoggins 
Miss PoLE: Good gracious me! 
took any interest in a Mrs. Hoggins! 

MARTHA: But she’s at this very door! 

Mrs. JAMIESON (rising): I must go! 
Considering my position, and that of my 
sister-in-law, Lady Glenmire —— 

MARTHA (announcing ): Mrs. 
Lady Glenmire as was! 

[#nter LADY GLENMIRE. Tremendous sen- 
sation. MRS. JAMIESON gasps and falls 
back in chair. 

Miss BARKER (solemnly): 
Mrs. Jamieson has fainted. 





But, ladies— Mrs. 





As if we 


Hoggins — 


The Honorable 


CURTAIN 

Third Act 

Afternoon 

Tables arranged as a counter: Scales, neat 
packages, brown paper and ball of string, 
canisters and boxes of tea, comfits in glass 
Jars, flowers on counter, also a few vere- 
lables. “Annie Laurie,’? or some old- 
Jashioned song is sung before ihe curtain 
rises. MARY ts discovered rising from the 
piano, and Miss MATTIE siflling knitting. 


Same Scene: 


a 


Miss MATTIE: Thank you, my love! Now 
I must make ready for customers. [Goes 


behind counter and counts change. 
[#nter Mrs. Firz-ADAM, bringing flowers 
and fruit. 


Miss MATTIE: Mrs. Fitz-Adam. [ Rises 
and courtesies. 
Mrs. Fitz-ApDAM (courlesying ): Miss 


Jenkyns —a few flowers —— 
Miss MATTIE: How kind! 


(CONCLUDED ON PAGE 41) 








The McGee Adjustable 
Yoke Underskirt 


The McGee Adjustable Yoke is the only device which 
combines perfect fit, with ease of adjustment. A series of 
hooks and eyelets make it possible to adjust it to any figure 

nd once arranged it requires 

no change. Assures perfect 
smoothness over the hips, can- 

not ride up or wrinkle. Made 

in a variety of materials, each 

the best of its kind. No other 

skirts present such thorough 

“~ : workmanship; strapped 

—_—_ 4 seams, no raw edges or 
- frazzled ends. There are 
cheaper skirts, but 


None so Good at 

















Elegant Any Price 
g No. 84. Fine quality mer- 
Catalogue cerized sateen. Two six- 
Free, with inch, knife-pleated flounces, 
" trimmed with narrow ruffles, 
23 graphic hemmed on one edge and 
illustra- pinked on the other. Bound 
. with velveteen. This skirt 
tions is one of the very best 


styles. In wine, purple, 
dark blue and black. 


Price, 


$4.50 


Express 
Prepaid 
If your dealer will not 
, carry them, youcan order 
direct, but we prefer to 
sell to dealers. Waist and skirt 
measure required when ordering. 


McGEE BROTHERS COMPANY 
Jackson, Michigan 














La Celeste 






Me 


CORSETS 


Perfect in design, unsurpassed in finish. The straight 
front, low bust, sudden hip and beautifully curved lines 
produce that elegan e of figure and grace of carriage so 
much desired. 

An expert knowledge of corset construction, and a 
careful study of the requirements of the modish women 
of to-day, have enabled us to produce in our La Céleate 
65.00 Corsets 


The Acme of Perfection 


Our Booklet, “How to Fit and 
Lace a Corset,” FREE on request 


If not sold by your best dealer, please write us, giving 
his name, for special introductory offer. 


STACE & RAVEN 
Dept. A, GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 








This Handsome Costume 


Man Tailored, Elegantly Finished, 
and guaranteed to hold its perfect 
shape. Sent €.0.D. with privilege 
of examination. . . No Money 
Required In Advance. 


This Our Leader in Ladies’ 
Costumes, designed with the view 
of meeting the popular demand for 
a low-priced suit, having all the 
latest and most correct style-re- 
quirements, is made of an excep- 
tionally good-quality, thoroughly 
sponged and refinished Suiting in 
Black, Gray, Dark Blue and Tan 
Mixture. 
THE JACKET is mace after 
a late model in the single-breasted, 
fly-front style, lined with a fine 
olored mercerized Silkoline, seams 
all double stitched, slightly dip- 
front and pointed scallopsas shown. 
THE SKIRT is cut in the flar- 
ing style, is well lined and canvas- 
stiffened, has inverted plaited back 
and is well bound. 
Price while they last, $4.98 
A Perfect Visiting and Street 
Costume for Spring Wear. 
When ordering cut out adver- 
tisement and return to us 
with your name,address,color 
of suit, and number of inches 
around bust and waist, inside 
sleeve length and skirt length. 
You may carefully examine and 
try the Suit on at your nearest Express office before paying 
for it. Our Catalogue No. 51, indispensable to stylish dressers 
and replete with fashion’s latest dictates in Fine Cloaks, 
~— Skirts and Waists for spring and summer, will shortly 
be issued. Mailed free for the asking. Register your name 
now and secure one of tlie first issue. 


ARD B. GROSSMAN (; 
ARD E STATE ST. CHICAGO .~ 


THe CREAT MAIL ORDER CLOAK HOUSE 





rdsu 
for thé 


$4.8 


Positively Unequalled 
at the Price, 

















STEWART’S 
Duplex Safety Pins 


Fasten from either side but do not slip through. Effective 


guard. Imitated but not duplicated by any other maker. 
ua = = 

- "GUARDED SPRING 

= PREVENTS ALL CATCHING 

2 OR TEARING OF were 

x 





Have 
“Consolidated Safety Pin Co.” 
On Every Card 
None Genuine without our Name on ow 


If dealers cannot supply you, send three two- ent stamps 
for sample of twelve assorted sizes 


CONSOLIDATED SAFETY PIN COMPANY 
Box 125, Bloomfield, N. J. 
ALSO MAKERS OF HOLDFAST HAIRPINS 
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HESE goods go through 
a separate confined proc- 
ess for shrinkage and are 
fully shrunk. ‘The practical 
value has created a large de- 
mand and imitations are on 
the market called “shrunk” 
which are not “shrunk” — 
test them. TUXEDOS are 
29 inches wide, made in fast 
black and colors, and are ab- 
solutely clean in the measur- 
ing off or in the making up 
and will not soil by contact. 
Goods will return to original 
form and elasticity after being 
wet. Look for name on sel- 
vage. For sale by leading 
Dry-Goods Dealers. 





Cromwell Brothers 
NEW YORK 
AGENTS: 
J. V. Farwell Co., Chicago; Hargadine, McKittrick Co., 
St. Louis;*A. J. Pierce & Co., Boston’; Husted Hess & 


Co., San Francisco; Merchants’ Dyeing & Finishing Co., 
Toronto, Canada, 


Coward “Good Sense” Shoe 
For Children 


Has certain qualities not 
found in other Shoes. 
Made differently, on a 
different last. There is 
an idea behind it, care- 
fully worked out after 
30 years’ experience. 
Positively preserves 
the natural shape, 
frees the foot from 
deformity and 
blemish. Isn’t such 
a shoe worth having, even if you DO have to 
send here for it? You can get it in no 
other way. Costs no more —wears better. 
Send for Catalogue, which includes 


**Good Sense" Shoes for adults. 


James 8. Coward, 268, 272 Greenwich Street, New York 
Near Warren Street 
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Leather 
Dressing 


The polish that softens 
and preserves shoe 
leather, which under its 
treatment assumes a rich 
gloss and will not crack. 
Other dressings are ad- 
vertised —* for VICI KID "’—but none is genuine 

VICI unless it bears the Horseshoe Trade-Mark. 
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VICL PASTE POLISH gives the finished gloss 
VICE FRICTION POLISIL preserves and gives lustre 
VICL COMBINATION PACKAGE has a bottle of Dress- 
ing and a box of Paste Polish 
FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 


‘The Vici products are made only by 


ROBERT H. FOERDERER, Philadelphia, Pa. 


tf ” A GION 


ICOAT 


AN ABSOLUTE need to all 
+* wearers of the Rainy-Day 
and Golf Skirts. ; 
Close fitting at the hips, 
flares with full circular sweep 
at the bottom; finished 
with eight rows of stitch- 
ing, and all seams tailor- 
madeand welted. There 
are two lengths: 36 and 
38 inches. 
STYLE U, “Crow brand” 
fast black sateen, at $1.00 
STYLE B, of mercerized 
sateen in “ Crow brand” 
fast black and in colors, 
at 
STYLE D. Imported 
Italian Cloth, in “Crow 
brand"’ fast black, at $2.00 
STYLE G, ofa fine, lustrous 
black mohair, at $2.50 
For sale at all stores. If 
your dealer does not carry 
the style you desire send us 
his name and the advertised 
price, and you will be sup- 
plied. 


Arlington Skirt Mfg.Co. 










































On every Skirt 





Dep. D, 73-81 WoosterSt.,NewYork | 
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THE “CRANFORD” PLAY 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 40) 


Mrs. Fitz-ADAM: The kindness is yours, 
ma’am, in accepting them. May I have the 
honor of purchasing three pounds of tea? 

Miss MATTIE (going behind counter): 


The honor is mine in serving you. Which 
kind do you prefer? 
Mrs. Fitz-ADAM: Whichever kind you 


prefer to dispose of, madam. 

Miss MATTIE: My dear madam, you are 
the customer? Shall it be Oolong, Souchong, 
Bohea? This Bohea is the least expensive. 

Mrs. FitTz-ApDAM: Any kind but the 








Bohea Let us say the best Souchong. 
[Miss MATTIE weighs out tea. Mrs. Firz- 
ADAM puts money on counter. 
Miss MATTIE: The change Mary, 


dear, help me! (MARY goes behind counter. ) 
I can’t see—is this a sovereign or a shilling? 

Mrs. Fitz-ADAM (gesticulating wildly to 
MARY): A shilling —a shilling! 

MARY (aside): Aye—a golden one! 
[Enter Mrs. FORRESTER. 

MRS. FORRESTER: My dear Miss Jenkyns 
—can you favor me with a pound of tea? 

Miss MATTIE: My dear Mrs. Forrester, 
you bought a pound only yesterday. 

MRs. FoORRESTER: I drink a great deal. 

Miss MATTIE: But I beg you to consider 
your refined nerves. 

MRS. FORRESTER: 
mixed, please! 
[MARY weighs tea. MRS. FORRESTER puts 

down money. Enter MisS BARKER with a 

tiny dish which she slips on side table. 


ox 


Miss BARKER: My dear Miss Jenkyns 
(courlesying ), may I trouble you to do me 
the distinguished honor of serving me with 
ten pounds of the best Bohea? 

Miss MATTIE: My dear Miss Barker — 
ten pounds! 

Miss BARKER (hastily): Christmas pres- 
ents to my friends! 

Miss MATTIE: I think I ought not to take 
away so large an order from Mr. Johnson. 

Miss BARKER: Madam, no mere grocer 
can impart the aristocratic flavor that dis- 
tinguishes your tea! I should have said 
twelve pounds. 

MARY: Miss Mattie, when you asked Mr. 
Johnson if this venture would injure him he 
said 

Miss MATTIE: Something about competi- 
tion —I don’t know if it’s from Doctor John- 
son or the Bible. Competition 

MARY: Competition is the life of trade! 

LADIES: A beautiful sentiment! 

Miss POLE (enlering hurriedly): Good 
afternoon, Mattie; I ran in to tell you the 


Eh? Yes, the best 








news. Oh, by-the-way, just put me up a 
pound or so of tea, will you? Signor 
Brunoni is at the George—the dear man 


with the fractured leg. 

LADIES (exclaim): The dear Signor! 
[Enter the HONORABLE MRS. JAMIESON. 

Mrs. JAMIESON (al door, courtesies ): Miss 
Jenkyns! Ladies! 

Lapies: The Honorable Mrs. Jamieson! 
{ Courtesy. 

MRS. JAMIESON (si/s): I came to —— 
[Znter Lapy GLENMIRE, Suppressed 

excitement on the part of ladies. 

LADY GLENMIRE: Gude-afternoon, ladies! 
Miss Mattie, wad ye accommodate me wi’ 
twa pund of your strongest tea, and dinna 
mak it owerweight, as usual! It puts me 
out o’ my reckoning i’ the brewing. 

Miss MATTIE (weighing out tea): With 
pleasure, dear Lady — Mrs. —Glen— Hog — 

LADY GLENMIRE: Hoggins. ( 7akes lea 
and puts down money.) 1 find your tea 
agrees wi’ my mon Tam when the chiel is 
ca’ed out o’ nights——- (Going, sees Mrs. 
JAMIESON.) Aweel, sister-in-law, and why 
don’t ye come to call on me these days? 

Mrs. JAMIESON (shrieks): Sister-in-law! 
[Hait, faintly, supported by Miss BARKER 

and Mrs. Firz-ApAM. LADY GLENMIRE 

extts, laughing. Miss MATTIE, Miss 

PoLE, MRS. FORRESTER, fiands raised in 

agitation, say ‘‘ Dear, dear!”’ 


ot 


Miss PoLe: It comes of a woman getting 
married. At any rate, Mattie, you and I 
have escaped so far. 

Miss Matrie: True—still, I have some- 
times thought that a protector—as at the 
time of the rumored housebreakers. 

Miss PoLeE: Poof! What good would a 
man be at a crisis? My father was a man, 
and I know the sex well. Good-day! [A vit 
Miss POLE and Mrs. FORRESTER, fhe latter 
still saving ‘‘ Dear, dear!”’ 


Mary (who has been looking out of 
window): Oh, Miss Mattie—there’s a 


strange man looking at the house-—now he’s 
crossing, and I think he’s coming here. 

Miss MATTIE: Dear, dear—a man makes 
me so nervous. You wait on him, Mary, 
while I change my cap. [/xil in bedroom. 
[ Enter PETER —he looks about. 


MARY: I wonder if it is I do believe 
it is ( Goes behind counter.) To what 
can I serve you, sir? 

PETER: Is your name Mary Smith? 

Mary: Yes. And yours is 

PETER: ’Shi (fingers on lip). Youwerea 
good girl to write me. 

Mary: Signor Brunoni—Sam Brown— 
gave me your address. I didn’t know 
how to spell it 

PETER: C-h-u-n-d-e-r-a-b-a-a-d-a-d. I 
came as soon as the letter reached me. We 
must break it to her gently. 


ox 


[Znter Miss MATTIE, one cap on the top of 
the other. 

Miss MATTIE: Mary, have you served the 
gentleman? What is it you wish, sir? 

PETER (looks at her—aside): My little 
sister, Mattie! What do I want to buy? 
Well, all you have. 

{Miss MATTIE looks at PETER, bewildered. 
MARY removes MISS MATTIE’S evtra cap. 
PETER (looks at glass jars): What are 

these? Sweets? (Puts down banknote. ) 

Let’s give them to the children. 

[Runs to window with jar and empties con- 
tents into street. Cries of joy outside. 
Miss MATTIE: Oh, sir! It is so unwhole- 

some for the little darlings Here, Mary, 

throw them some peppermints to counteract 
the ill effects 

[MARY throws out peppermints. 

Miss MATTIE (/o PETER, who has returned 
to counter): About the tea, sir. It is a 
baneful beverage when drunk to excess. 

PETER: I wish to: give perpetual tea 
parties toCranford! (Runs todoor.) Here, 
girl, bring me that sign! 























Miss MATTIE (aside to MARY): Mary; 
I fear the poor gentleman is mad. 
MARTHA (enters carrying board sign, 


‘*Miss Matilda Jenkyns, 
Tea,’’ aggressively to PETER): I’ve brought 
it because you said you’d pay handsome-— 
but if you intend any disrespect, my husband, 
Jem Hearn, stands six foot three in his socks, 
and while Miss Mattie is our honored boarder 
we won’t stand no nonsense 
PETER: Bless your heart—and Jem 
Hearn’s inches! (Goes to Miss MATTIE. ) 
Mattie, don’t you know me, little sister? 
Miss MATTIE (whohas been gazing at him 
with growing recognition ): Peter! 
[PETER clasps her in his arms. 
seizes MARTHA and dances joyfully. 
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Ribbon Drawn 
Through and 
Mexican Stitch 
Both Sides. 











Licensed to Sell | 


PETER (disengaging himself): Ah! we've 


both changed a bit, little sister! 
Miss MATTIE: But white 
becoming to you, Peter. 
PETER: Come, there’s no time to 
Company will be here directly. 
chairs in rows. 
Miss MATTIE: Company ? 
PETER: Aye! You see I paid a few 
calls before coming here. (Voices heard. ) 
There they are now. [£vi/. 
Miss MATTIE: Peter come 
the dead —thank God! 


hair is very 


lose. 
[Arranges 


back — from 


MARTHA: I should have known the lad was | 


your brother anywhere, ma’am! 
ox 


[ Enterin greatexcitement MRS, FORRESTER, 
Miss POLE, Miss BARKER and MRS. FITz- 
ADAM. They congratulate Miss MATTIE. 
Enter PETER with MRS. JAMIESON on one 
arm and LADY GLENMIRE on the other. 
Great sensation. 

MRS. JAMIESON: And on top of the Hima- 
layas you really shot a cherub, Mr. Peter ? 

PETER: Really. And I had it stuffed. 

Mrs, JAMIESON: Oh, but don’t you think 
that was sacrilegious? 

PETER: Ah, but you must remember I was 
living among the heathen. (laces Mrs. 
JAMIESON, and LADY GLENMIRE Jbeside her. 
Addressing company: ) Ladies of Cranford, 
I have the honor to announce a little enter- 
tainment in sleight-of-hand by the world- 
renowned Signor Brunoni, under the distin- 
guished patronage of the Honorable Mrs. 
Jamieson and the equally Honorable Mrs. 
Hoggins. [Ladies applaud. 

Mrs. JAMIESON: Charming man, isn’t he, 
Jeanie! (/o LADY GLENMIRE ). 

LADY GLENMIRE: He’s almost as saucy as 
my ain gude mon. [ 7hey clasp hands 

PETER Silling cross-legged on floor at 
Miss MATTIE’S feet): Will you permit me 
to follow my Oriental habits? 

[Ladies murmur applause. 

Miss MATTIE: And you’ll never go away 
again, Peter? 

PETER: Never, little sister. 

Miss PoL_e: A man in Cranford! 
be a great experiment. 

MARTHA (atl door, announcing ): Signor 
Brunoni; which his real name is Samuel 
Brown! 

[Ladies applaud, looking toward door. 

CURTAIN: END OF PLAY. 


Little Plays in Handy Book Form 


“ The Wild Animal Play,” “‘ The ‘ Little Men’ Play” and “ The ‘ Little Women’ Play,” which have appeared in 
the JOURNAL, have been republished as little books, bound in stiff board covers, and adapted for easy handling 


when the different parts are being studied. 


Tue Lapies’ HOME JOURNAL will send copies of these books to any address, postage free, for fifty cents 
each. As the editions are limited it is asked that early application be made for any copies desired. Where 
twelve copies are ordered at one time they will be sent for Five Dollars ($5.00). 


Address THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Philadelphia 


It will 











SHEETS 


PILLOWCASES 


MADE BY THE 


Defender - Mfg. Co. 


Are the STANDARD in all grades 


Made in 50 sizes and in 5 styles, including Plain Hem, 
Hemstitched and Fancy Hemstitched, and Embroidered. 
Designed to dazzle the eye and fascinate the mind of 
woman, young or old. 


THE DEFENDER MFG. CO. 
Are the manufacturers of 
PALMA SELKIRK WEXFORD DEFENDER 
(BRAND) (BRAND) (BRAND) (BRAND) 


(Sheets or Pillowenses) all are durable, almost everlasting, no 
matter how roughly handled, and the oftener launde: the 
silkier they beeome. These Defender Sheets and Pillowenses 
will grace the finest bed in the land, and are truly accorded 


The Regency of Bed Elegance 


Packed in elegant cartons of one or six sets —each 
set being one Defender Embellished Sheet, for top 
sheet (for the under sheet eine Defender sheets are 
used), and one pair Embellished Pillowcases to 
match. For full-sized bed, 


PRICES for Defender Mfg. Co.'s 


Fancy Sheets and Pillowenses 
$2, $2.50, $4 $12, $15, $24 
PER SET PER 6 SETS 
(of 3 pieces) (of 18 pieces) 
If you want a booklet with fuil information and 


fancy styles, ask your Dry-Goods Dealer first and 
if he hasn't it, then write 


DEFENDER MFG. CO., NEW YORK 
At All First-class Dry-Goods Dealers. 


No. 224 


Embroidery 
Insertion and 
Hemstitch. 
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Fashion 


Flower 
of the 


Recognizing 
the sweet pea as the 

popular garden favorite, 
we offer for 1go1 five new 
and handsome sorts, for 
five 2c. stamps, together 
with a copy of our new 
seed book, the most mod- 
ern catalogue of modern 
times. Itissocostlya pro- 
duction we cannot afford 
to gratuitously distribute 
it. (Postage alone is 5c.) 
We send it postpaid for 1o 
cents, together with one 
packet of each of these: 


Five 
Grand New 


Sweet 
Peas 


Navy Blue. The best to date. 
Gorgeous. Unique and distinct. 
America. White striped carmine. 
Royal Rose. A blushing beauty. 
Salopian. Intense scarlet. 


Five separate packets 


Only 10c 


With our new seed book free. 


Features of our new catalogue 
for 1901 are 136 pages (9520 
square inches of reading and 
illustrations), 7 handsome col- 
ored plates. A list of novelties 
in vegetable, farm and flower 
seed to be had nowhere else this 
ear. 35 new sorts now offered 
r the first time, and a com- 
plete list of standard seeds, bulls, 
plants, fruits, etc. Other fea- 
tures, full cultural directions and 
many cash prizes. If you want 
an up-to-date garden and the 
best you ever had you must plant 
Maule’s Seeds. Send 10 cents 
for catalogue and these new 
sweet peas to-day. Address, 


WM. HENRY MAULE 


1711 Filbert Street 
Philadelphia 
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inquirers must give their mames and addresses. 
All correspondents who inciose stamps or ad- 
dressed stamped envelopes will be answered by mad, 


Mildew on Roses. This disease —for such it is, in 
a sense—comes from draughts of cold air admitted 
directly on tender plants, or from defective ventila- 
tion. In the amateur’s greenhouse sulphur is the 
principal remedy depended on, Dust it over the 
plants while they gre moist. If there are draughts 
move the plants out of them. Never allow the cold 
air to strike them. Avoid sudden changes of tem- 
perature, and aim to keep the plants strong by feeding 
them well. Weak plants are most susceptible to its 
attack. It isa good plan to removeall injured foliage 
as soon as it is discovered. 


The Holly Fern. I believe the proper name for this 
Fern is Cyrtomium falcatum. Some botanists differ as 
to this, but most of them agree on the above. It is 
easily grown, and fine specimens are very beautiful. 
Its foliage is thick and waxlike, and has a shining 
surface like that of the Holly—hence its name, the 
Holly Fern. The fronds are produced very sym- 
metrically around the plant and are about twelve or 
fifteen inches long. A well-established specimen will 
have from ten to fifteen of them at a time. For par- 
lor decoration this variety is very desirable because 
the thick texture of its foliage enables it to stand the 
effect of dry air well. 


Browallia is Not a New Plant. I grew it at least 
fifteen years ago. But it has been allowed to drop 
out of cultivation, as many other very meritorious 
plants have. Lately, the demand for a blue winter- 
flowering plant has recalled it to the attention of the 
florists, and the result is that they have given a new 
form of it, much superior to the old variety —e/a/a. 
The new kind, Speciosa major, has large dark blue 
flowers, which are produced freely and constantly 
during the entire winter. It is of easy culture, there- 
fore well adapted to the use of the amateur. Young 
plants may be obtained of the florists in the fall, or it 
may be grown from seed. 


Gloxinias in Winter. Let the tubers remain in the 
soil over winter. After their foliage has ripened and 
dropped off withhold water until the soilis quite dry. 
Then set the pot away in a quiet place, and allow it to 
remain there until the last of February or the early part 
of March. Then shake the roots out of the old soil, 
repot them in fresh earth and water well. Do not 
give much more water until growth begins. Thesoil 
should be an open, fibrous one, containing consider- 
able sand, and it should be well drained. This is 
very important. In a soil too retentive of moisture 
Gloxinias very often fail to perfect their blossoms. 
Keep the plants in good light, but not in sunshine. 


Ants on Peonies and Roses. It is not the ant that 
does the injury to these plants, as many suppose. In 
most instances where their presence in large numbers 
is discovered, a sort of aphis will generally be 
found on the plants. This deposits a sweet, sticky 


| substance on the plants that attracts the ants, which 


often attack the aphides and kill them, in order to 
devour the fluid stored somewhere about their bodies. 
Ants seldom injure any plant. They, onthecontrary, 
are often of great benefit in ridding plants of the 
aphides, which, if not disturbed, soon suck away the 


| sap which is their life-blood. Therefore, instead of 


advising the application of something that will drive 
the ants away, I would say, let them alone, they are 
doing a good work. 


Hardy Vines for Northern Exposure. The 
Ampelopsis— American Ivy, or Virginia Creeper — 
is one of our best vines, and does well on the north 
side of a house. So does Celastrus scandens, or 
Bittersweet. Both are rapid growers, requiring 
almost no care after they get a good start. The 
Wistaria is not hardy enough at the North to give 
general satisfaction. If it can be laid down for four 


| or five years, and protected, it acquires a hardiness 


which enables it to stand a severe winter fairly well 
after that in many localities; but, because of its ram- 
pant growth, it is not an easy matter to give it this 
attention after the first year or two. Still, it can be 
done if one sets about it, and the vine is well worth 


| the effort expended on it. 








The “Ramblers” as Hardy Roses. The class of 
Roses sold as ‘‘Ramblers”’ is said to be “entirely 
hardy”’ by many florists in their catalogues, but I 
find that they are not so in many localities at the 
North. To make sure of taking them through the 
winter successfully, I would advise bending them to 
the ground and covering them with leaves or litter 
to the depth of eight or ten inches. It is worth while 
to treat all comparatively hardy Roses in the same 
manner. Protection may not be absolutely necessary 
for them, but it is advisable, for it assists them to 
overcome the depressing effects of a long, cold win- 
ter without severe loss of vitality. Our hardiest 
Roses, left unprotected, often come out in the spring 
half-dead. Such plants, while they may recover dur- 
ing the season, are never in proper condition to pro- 
duce good flowers in early summer. 


Rex Begonias as House Plants. Some persons 
report excellent success with these plants. Others 
speak of partial success, but most persons admit utter 
failure. I cannot advise the amateur to undertake 
the cultivation of them unless he is willing to experi- 
ment. I would give them a soil of leaf-mould and 
sand, drain it well, keep the plants rather dry and 
always out of the sunshine. The smooth-leaved va- 
riety, Manicata aurea variegata, will be found much 
easier to grow, and quite as beautiful — indeed, a well- 
grown specimen is much more attractive as a general 


| thing. On a ground of dark, rich green there will 


be variegations of cream, pale yellow, soft and dark 
pink, and interblendings of these colors. The effect 
is most pleasing. The habit of the plant is spreading 
rather than upright, and by a little training and tying 
down of the branches it is an easy matter to secure a 
specimen whose foliage entirely covers the pot. 
This variety retains its leaves for months in perfect 
condition—something that cannot be said of any of 
the Rex sort. It is one of the most beautifully varie- 
gated plants we have, and it ought to be more exten- 
sively grown. It certainly would be if its many 


| merits were fully understood. It is of the easiest cul- 


tivation. Give it the same kind of soil advised for 
the Rex, water moderately, and keep it close to the 
glass, but not in strong sunshine. It has large, 
spreading panicles of small, pearly-white flowers, 
which are very pleasing. 
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century. Our 1901 Catalogue of 


“EVERYTHING FOR THE GARDEN” 


Is the grandest yet — really a book of 190 pages —700 engravings and 8 superb colored 
plates of Vegetables and Flowers. A perfect mine of information on garden topics. 


To give our Catalogue the largest possible distribution, we make the following liberal offer: 
EVERY EMPTY ENVELOPE COUNTS AS CASH 


To every one who will state where this advertisement was seen, and who incloses 10 Cents (in stamps), 
we will mail the Catalogue, and also send free of charge, our famous 50-cent ‘‘ Garden’’ Collection 
of seeds, containing one packet each of Jubilee Phlox, Giant Victoria Aster, Giant Fancy Pansy, Pink 
Plume Celery, Mignonette Lettuce, and Lorillard Tomato, in a red envelope, which when emptied 
and returned will be accepted as a 25-cent cash Payment on any order of 


Catalogue to the amount of $1.00 and upward. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


835 and 37 Cortlandt Street, New York 
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“Your Grandmother's Garden,” we are 
sure, contained many rare flowers and de- 
licious vegetables, which doubtless came 
from our house, as we have supplied the 
most discriminating people for over half a 
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goods selected from 








. . ‘ “ 
Giant Pansies, Sweet Peas, Mayflower 
Did you ever see seven straight or circular rows of Pansies or 
Sweet Peas side ly side, each a different color? If so, you know 
that the effect is charming. Did you ever see Childs’ Giant 
Pansies and Sweet Peas, marvels in beauty and true to color? 
If not, you have not seen the best. 
As a Trial Offer we will mail for 80 centa,14 Pkts. 
Giant Pansies and Sweet Peas as follows: 


Pansy Giant — Snow White | Sweet Pea— Navy Blue 
ns ™ Coal Black es ‘* Black Knight 


- sa Cardinal « ** Golden Yellow 
o “ Yellow ** Orange Pink 
o sd Azure Blue " ** Cream 

“ Violet sa ** ‘Scarlet 

i * Striped ; = “Pure White 


One Packet of each, THE MAYFLOWER Magazine until 1902 
(devoted to Flowers and Gardening, Elegant Cuts and Colored 
plates), and our Great Catalogue, all for 30 ceuts. 

Our Catalogue for 1901.— New Century Edition— 
Greatest Book of Flower and Vegetable Seeds, Bulls, Plants 
and New Fruits, 152 pages, 500 illustrations, 12 colored plates, 
will be mafled free to any who anticipate purchasing. Scores 
of Great Novelties. 


John Lewis Childs, Floral Park, N. Y. 


éxepen For 16 Cents 


Last year we started out for 200,000 new 
customers, We received 270,000, Wenow 
have on our books 1,110,000 names. We wish 
$90,000 more in 1901, making 1,500,000 full, 
hence this great offer. 

20 kinds of rarest radishes 




































12 magnificent early melons 150 
16 sorts glorious tomatoes KINDS 
25 peerless lettuce varieties 16¢ 
12 aplendid beet sorts 


65 gorgeously beautiful flower seeds 
In all 150 kinds, sure to please and capti- 
vate your hearts, together with our great illus- 
trate! Piant and Seed Catalogue, postpaid. 
All for 16 Cents and this notice 
OF Catalogue, telling all about Billion Dol- 
lar Grass, Peaoat, Teosinte, Bromus, Spelts, 
Onion Seed at 60c. a Ib. and up, Potatoes at 
$1.20 a barrel, etc., positively worth $100 to 
any planter of garden and farm seeds. 


JOHN A. SALZER SEED CO. 
600 La Crosse, Wis. 














protect, preserve, beautify. Guar- 
anteed to wear well for five vears. 
We counsel and advise /ree on 
all paint questions, and send 
our book of paint knowledge 
without charge. Writeto-day. 


PATTON PAINT COMPANY 
P. 0. Drawer 15, Milwaukee, Wis. 











| Planting Time 




























Is not far off. Planning time is here. De- 
cide now, what you want to plant when 
the frost leaves. Send at once for 


Vick’s Garden and Floral Guide 


It’s more than a seed catalogue — 
it’s an illustrated book of infor- 
mation, helpful to every one 
who plants for pleasure, es- 
sential to every one who 
plants for profit. Sent free 
to those who mention what 
they wish to grow. 


JAMES VICK’S SONS 
181 Main St. E., Rochester, N.Y. 


* St. Joseph, Mo., a r 

Western Fruit Grower, devoted 4 Catadben bet 
connected with any nursery. 

Send 10c. for three months’ trial subscription, including triple- 
size January number, with description of all new fruits, flowers, etc. 
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A high-class 
self-regulating 
incubator on a 
small scale. 
Fifty egg ca- 
pacity. Heat, moisture and ventilation 
automatically and perfectly controlled. 

Price only $7. 

Send for the Wooden Hen Book ; mailed free, 
together with a book about the EXCELSIOR 
INCUBATOR, to those who name this magazine. 


GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Illinois 









T’S A WONDER that anybody would trust 
eggs to a hen, with all the chances of breaking 
and leaving the nest, when an Ertel Incubator 
. is so cheap. The simplest, most 
effective small hatcher is the 


HATCHING 
WONDER 


Has all the improvements of 
: famous Vieter Incubator, 
and built just as well. Hatches 
every egg that can be hatched. Send for the 
free book of facts and photographs. 


GEO. ERTEL CO., Quincy, Ill. 
























FOR AN INCUBATOR "(2235/2 

lar demand fora 
low-priced incubator we have put 

out Reliable 50 EGG BANTLING , 

SPECIAL, The equal of any hatch- 

ing machine made, only smaller. 

Works perfectly. Results guaranteed if in- 

structions are followed. Send 10 cts. for our 

20th Century Catalogue and Poultry Book. 


Reliable Inc.& Brdr.Co., Box B67, Quincy, Ill.” 
TO LAST TEN YEARS 


Without repairs. We warrant our Cyphers 
Incubators to do that and guarantee them 
as follows: To require no supplied moisture; 
to be self ventilating and regulating; to 
operate with less oil and expense; to be 
fire proof; easiest to operate; to produce 
Stronger chicks; to out-hatch any other 
machine or money refunded, Circulars and 
prices free. 192-page book, “ Profitable Poultry 
Keeping,” 200 new illustrations, for 10 cts., stamps. 
Ask for book 165. Address nearest office. 


CYPHERS INCB. CO., Boston, Mass., Wayland, N.Y., Chieago, Ills, 


DOES IT HATCH ? 


That is the beginning and the end of the Incubator 
problem. This Bantam Hatcher hatches 
every hatchable egg. 50 chicks 
from 50 eggs not unusual. 80 Days’ Free 
Trial, Send 4 cents for Catalog No. 77. 


Buckeye Incubator Co., Springfield, 0. 
























Largest Nursery. OTHERS FAIL. 


Fruit Book Free. Result of 76 years’ experience. 


TARK BROS.. Louisiana, Mo.; Dansville, N.Y. 


o) KK TREES SUCCEED WHERE 
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326 | SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE 
pense Prairie State Incubator Co. 
PREMIUMS Homer City, Pa. 














RUNS ITSELF! ¥30",." 
operation as a 
gentle summer shower. You strike a light and 
the PETALUMA INCUBATOR does the rest. 
No worry. Noloss, Hatches every fertile egg. 
4sizes. We pay the freight. Catalogue free. 
Petaluma Incubator Co., Box $1, Petaluma, Cal. 


POUL’ | "RY PAPER, ijlustrated, 

20 pages, 25 cents per 
year. 4 months’ trial, 10 cents. Sample Free. 64- 
page practical poultry book free to yearly subscri- 
hers. Book alone 10 cents. Catalogue of poultry 
books free. POULTRY ADVOCATE, Syracuse, N.Y. 


FARM-RAISED POULTRY 


PAYS BEST. Always strong and vigorous, and 
breeds healthy stock. We ship only farm-raised stock. 
Get our new Poultry Guide and make big money with 
poultry. A very valuable book, sent for only 15 cents. 


JOHN BAUSCHER, JR., Box 161, FREEPORT, ILL. 
Pot Oranges, ete. 


Free Jessamine Gardens, Jessamine, Fla. Flowers 
eee 
DON’T SET HENS 27,229 ian tens 3001. 


100 Egg Hatcher costs only $2. 67,000 in use. Thousands 
of testimonials. 5000 agents wanted, either sex. Big cat- 
alogue and 25¢ Lice Formula FREE if you write to-day. 
NATURAL HEN INCUBATOR €0., B 39, Columbus, Nebraska. 


VIRGINIA FARMS FOR SALE 


Good land; neighbors, schools and churches convenient. Mild, 
healthy climate. Low prices and easy terms. Write Sor free 


catalogue. BB. CHAFFIN & CO. (Inc.), Richmond, Va. 
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A Catalogue of Rare and 
Choice Palma, Dwarf 
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BURPEE'S- ‘ 
FARM Si AND HINTS Qi) | 


BY EBEN ERE a | 


be 
ANNUAL Inguirers must give their names and addresses. 


All correspondents who inclose stamps or ad- 

dressed stamped envelo ill be answered b Z 

‘ ’? Edi s ip pes wi 4 swere 'y mail, 
Quarter-Century ition | pikes 


| 
| 











The Aspidistra needs a soil of only ordinary rich- 
ness. In a very rich soil it often loses a good deal of 
R re / its variegation. Nearly all of its new leaves will be 
Ke mx * green. Let it become root-bound if you want it to 
ps Zs me NN NVA, do its best as a variegated foliage plant. 


: 
1) QUARTER-C 


RY EDMION 3 Begonia Trouble. Gas often causes serious trouble 
| among these plants. They will not do well where 
it is used for heating purposes. It may not escape 
in sufficient quantity to be appreciable by the 
persons in the room, but the plants will detect it 
immediately and refuse to flourish unless it is dis- 
pensed with. 


The Lily-of-the-Valley is not very well adapted to 
house culture. In order to bring it into bloom it 
must be kept in a very high temperature— 100° or 
near it—and in a very moist atmosphere. It should 
be kept out-of-doors or in a frozen condition until 
the time comes to begin forcing it. The imported 
German “pips’’ are more satisfactory for forcing. 
Any of the leading florists can furnish them. 


Our 1901 Designs 


Leaf-Mould is composed of rotted leaves and is Wiel : = FS ad oo N. W Read 
found in the woods, in hollows and about old logs m3 a8 me, Oo y 


and stumps. The wind blows the leaves there and 











after a time they decay and form a very rich, black, ft: . 3 : SAMPLES MAILED FREE 
spongy soil, generally full of fine, fibrous roots. ar » Aiea | ' s 
=), Dg This is an ideal soil for Ferns, Fuchsias, Gloxinias i nore wes sans ait UR line this year represents the hand- 
ay C, and Tuberous Begonias. Generally some sharp, ; ; ch aenantt ss poy tye ap 
TT, ‘ ii coarse sand is mixed with it. A good substitute for Pee ae Re ’ room to decorate, write for samples of 
D) |RPEE'S-SEEDS) G VU leaf-mould is turfy matter taken from under old sods Mitte 2 ; our new designs and colorings, Youcan- 
WA J B —_ ’ . in pastures and roadsides. ; 1459) i not ory t py atyies in your a 
VATLEE URPEE & kd HIA. Pa. = ey - : 5 a ‘ oat mar et or buy ha so cheap. ur prices 
O..PHILADELPHIA. P. The “ Best” Shrub for the Yard is, in my opinion, se tien phe are 560 per cent. lower than last year, and 
the Lilac. Others might prefer the Weigelia, or the ) \ We f 
ae , aE - ¢ Pay the Freight 
GRAND NEW BOOK of two hundred and Snowball, or the Hydrangea — it is purely a matter of . 4 Pigored Sige PB. y 9 
as > | taste, I would choose the Lilac because of its per- ? >UET | ‘4 Everywhere 

twenty pages. Entirely rewritten at fect hardiness, its ease of culture, its certainty to Vv seartang rh 30 AY ae 
our famous FORDHOOK FARMS —the | bloom, its early flowering habit, its beauty and its > a RRA Se mt WE WANT AN AGENT 
largest Trial Grounds in America. New | delightful fragrance. It will flourish for years with - Bee iy: « Se cvoew tere tu tilis iii iiels ae 
Directions for culture, New Leaflets, New | very ordinary treatment. But it pays to take good ; —S a friends and nelabbora, iar which oo win 
Novelties of unusual merit in both Vegetables | cate of it. The better you treat it the greater satis- i . pay liberal omneaunatees p by wa feces 
; ore Meas an : _ faction it will give. There are several i sorts, , you with large sample-books to sell from 
and Flowers, Elegant New Colored Plates. but none are sleee } the ebé-tenhiecnd wotiehe if f showing hundreds of beautiful patterns — 
The Quarter-Century’s Record of Progress, . “ vs 1 ; every coulgn new. pies wall aves A 
J “as izes. ¢ lew F . . a \ ; our method is a dignified and artistic busi- 
New Cash Prizes, and other New Features. Mealy Bug and Aphis. The best remedy for the : . ness, suitable for either men or women, and 
The largest, most complete, and BEST SEED | mealy bug is Fir-tree oil soap. It is a standard ' 7 \ requires no capital or experience. It pays 
CATALOGUE ever published. Mailed for ten | preparation used by the leading florists. For the \ well fucm the s6ast, Ses ne. ous: ms Sale 


: : P \ te with you in variet uality or price. 
aphis I would advise the use of one.of the Tobacco ie ay f nF pay 


cents, which is less than cost per copy. Over 13,000 agents now selling our papers. 


Name this magazine, send ten cents (silver or | Preparations, which have only to be put in water to nth i 
stamps) and a this great catalogue we | be available. The best method of application is in “Ne Ee: eee For samples or particulars about the agency, 
stamps » ores aes | the form of a bath. Prepare enough of it ina tub to 4. v. Wis write to our nearest store 


S , 

shall send a 15-cent packet of either Burbank’s | cover the infested plants. Then dip them, allowing 
Unique Floral Novelty or Burpee’s wonder- | them to remain submerged for a minute or more. 
ful, new, dwarf, solidly meaty, bright-red, | Allow the infusion to dry on the plant. This is much 
earliest Tomato,— ‘‘OQuarter-Century.”’ | easier and more agreeable than fumigation and quite 
7#¥ Should you object to paying ten cents | as effective. These preparations are vastly superior 

for a seed catalogue (even though it is worth | ' the old Tobacco tea application. 
a dollar), then write a postal card for Burpee’s New Pots. Never use a new flower-pot until you 
““SEED-SENSE” for 1901,—a ‘‘strictly busi- | have given it a thorough soaking in a tub of water. 
ness’’ catalogue of ninety pages,— mailed free. | Because of its great porosity it will absorb a large 
amount of moisture. If unsoaked pots are used for 


W ATLEE BURPEE & CO. young plants they often rob the roots of the moisture 
° 


they need, and before the real condition of things is 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. discovered the plants are severely injured. If the 
pots are soaked before using this will not take place. 


A short time ago a lady called me in to see a sick 














3 FLOWERS 3()* 


Worth $1.25, delivered free. 
SPECIAL OFFER — Made to introduce our goods, 

all SURE TO GROW 

20 Pkts. SEEDS and BLOOM this year 
1 Pkt. Pansy — Sunshine, 10 cols. 1 Pkt. Double Chinese Pink. 
* Beautiful Hybrid Begonias. * Carnation Marguerite. 














“* Washington Weeping Palm. ** Hellotrope, mixes. 
| Pz T 2 P 2 , * Mary Semple Asters, 4 cols. “ Poppy — New Shirley. 
| Palm. ; The plant had been perfectly healthy. *  gigiemm, Lintie Gem, saeet. “ Urebeslle Plant. 
Thinking it required a larger pot she had putitintoa “ Boquet Chrysanthemum. “ Giant Verbena, mixed. 
P « — ate SE gues «  Porget-me-not —Vietoria. ** Japan Morning Glory. 
new one, and had neglected to soak it. She Rave the «California Gelden Bells. «Petunia Hybrid Mixed 
plant as much water as she thought it needed. Soon «Lovely Butterfly Flower. “ California Sweet Peas. 


















it began to look bad. Ina short time several leaves ; de iat hee 
had to be cut off. When I was called in half of the FFASSRS bee —s 


- 2 Grand Pea- 
plant had been cut away. I found that the pot had ? Packets FLOWERS 15 Bulbs 23 BULBS—*..i Iris, 1 Dbi. 
If not entirely pleased with the extracted nearly all the moisture from the soil at the SEEDS. . Peart Tuhevese. 8 Buturty Clodious. 








, . 2 Hybrid Gladiolus. 9 Fine Mixed Oxalis, 
aa time of repotting, consequently the roots of the Palm For 25c. we will send the f 25 post- 2 Rainbow Lilies. 1 Elegant Spotted 
appearance of your floors, its pretty had been allowed to become, and remain, very dry at following choice collection: or Cc paid. Calla, 2 Climbing Sweet Mignonette 
: — ‘ the time when moisture was most needed. Had the | ! Pkt. Kudzu Vine (great novelty), hardy climber. Vines. 9 Splendid Wow Canna Litas, 2 
certain Liquid Granite was not used. pr Pratey Aue | 1 Pkt. Primrose. Greatly used for cut flowers, Crimson, 1 Gold. 
Se . | pot been given the soaking it should have had before | 1 pit, Perilla. Prettier than Coleus; grows very easy. Return Cheek Good for 25 Cents 
Drop us a line and we will send putting the Palm into it, it is not likely that the plant ; A a Seses, Sande pereanial, blooms very late. aa On next esder; alee cus 
2 “et q imi a Pkts. Pansies, striped, black, brown, red; separate colors. 

Gnished anecimens of wood would have received any injury by the change. | 3 ae Walldoner, 1 Pkt. Smilax Vine. NEW FLORAL GUIDE, 126 pages, 

you nishec specimens J ’ 6 1 Pkt. Sweet Pea, navy blue. 1 Pkt. Petunia Giant. Free with above 30c. collection. 

. Diseased Geraniums. Several specimens of | 1 Pkt. Chrysanthemum. 1 Pkt. Carnation Pink. THE NARD & JONES 

. r rs ve) i > , p * Swee « Ss Sez ° 

and tell you things useful to know | | Geraniums have been sent to me which indicate a | } fet Sronitavender,,, | Pet Salva Sari ae 

about floor finishing. | very unhealthy condition of things. In many of | 1 Pkt. Verbena, Creeping. | 1 Pkt. Ranunculus Poppy. Box A, West Grove, Pa. 





them the lower side of the leaves looks as if scarred 15 Bulbs Italian Lily flowers a foot long, Begonia, 
: : Spotted Calla, Hyacinth, Scarlet Freesia, 
BERRY BROTHERS, Limited and partially eaten through, though their owners | Anemone, Gladiolus, Madeira Vine, Amaryliis, Montbretia, and 
, write that no insects have ever been found upon | 5 other ceciee bethe. 50 Pachete Soots and 16 Bulbs, and our mew 

i | them. The leaves take on this appearance and soon | Colored-Plate Catalog, all for 25 cents. 
Vesntch Manufoctuass setter tow @8 J. ROSCOE FULLER & CO., Floral Park, N. Y. 

ICHI N turn yellow and fall off, and little by little the whole 

DETROIT, MICHIGA plant seems affected, its foliage becoming smaller 















NEW YORK, 252 Pearl St. CHICAGO, 15 and 17 LakeSt. and its flowers inferior. This unknown disease A Wonderful 

BosTON, 520 Atlantic Ave. CINCINNATI, 304 Main St. seems more prevalent among Geraniums of the Ivy- Flower Garden Free 

BALTIMORE, 22 E. Lombard St. ST. LOuIS, 112S. Fourth St. | | leaf class than among the Zonales. I noticed this and $50.00 wean 
PHILADELPHIA, 26 and 26 N. Fourth St. trouble among my own Geraniums last year and could Send 6c. and addresses of two 
SAN FRANCISCO, 12 Front St. not account for it at first. But after reading about others who grow 





flowers, and I will 
mail you my cata- 
log and a mixed 
packet (guaranteed 
500 seeds) contain- 
ing 30 of the 400 
kinds of Choice 
Flower Seeds de 
scribed in my cata- 
log, and allow you 
to compete for 















bacterial diseases among Carnations and Roses I 
came to the conclusion that Geraniums were affected 


Changed | inthesame way. Microscopical examination showed 

oors and Tf ers From | that this surmise was correct. Specimens were also 

“Old Floors Like New."* te Any Sentecal tites sent to prominent horticulturists for examination, 
r ») ' t . | 


' - and they reported that I was correct in my conclu- 
LOOR-SHINF 
ENAMEL FLOOR COLORS 


Ferry’s Seeds are known 
the country over as the most 
reliable Seeds that can be bought. 
Don’t save a nickel on cheap seeds 
and lose a dollar on the harvest. 
1901 Seed Annual free. 


D. M. PERRY & CO. 
Det 

















sions. Knowing the efficacy of solutions of copper in 
all fungoid diseases I experimented and found that 
Bordeaux mixture, which is sulphate of copper com- 











. . . 250.00 IN CASH 
OAK, ¢ HERRY, MAHOGANY, ete. bined with lime, soon destroyed the fungus which | ppyzes (30 prizes, $50.00 to $5.00) which I will give 
eo trouble te appty. by —e made the trouble among my Geraniums. The old | away to those who grow flowers from this packet. 
tolosae tapun oranelee. © ‘aut | | diseased leaves fell off, but the new ones came out | Full particulars in the catalog. I will send you also a 
F senda gape ‘ee ~ may ian ‘fies : certificate for 8c. to apply on any future 50c. order. 
aa yf aga i ~~ ye healthy in size and color, and the plants soon began This offer is limited. Write at once HOEMAKER’S 
stores. c. size cove et; . P : ‘ ‘ . ° 

$1.00 size 160feet, Takenoother, | to make a vigorous growth. The only objection | Migs EMMA V. WHITE, Plower-Seedswoman ST BOOK on POULTRY 
] 


none just as good. Free Booklet that could be urged against the preparation was that 


and Sample Card. Write to Sto fn oD f sediment on the plants which 
FLOOR-SHINE CO., St.Louls, Mo. the lime in it left a se P 





my 


i No. 818 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 
“It's in the Qi 


and Almanac for 1901. 160 pages, over 100 
illustrations of Fowls, Incubators, Brooders, Poultry 





sality."’ 

















: * Houses, etc. How to raise chickens successfully, 
l ‘ $sC 

Une  Faaseamiees” Pacem Onsen en Lieckemn end spoiled the appearance of the foliage. Professor PI nts helr enoae a aad dies. Diagrams with 

to refresh) Hardwood Floors, Furniture and Woodwork. Goff, of the Agricultural Department of the State ee . a t full descriptions of Poultry houses. All about 

University at Madison, Wisconsin, suggested the use ‘ Incubators, Brooders and thoroughbred 

. nase Roses, Bulbs, Vines, Shrubs,Fruit | Fowls, with lowest prices. Price only 16 cents. 

HENS LAY Double the eggs when fed | of ammoniated copper carbonate. This was tried. ca - «sacar Senos, The bast mS ¢.¢. SHOKMAKER, Box 166, Freeport, Ill. 
inbtinameeammntes: on Green Cut Bone | The effect was as good as that of the Bordeaux no GY waeet tent 1000 cain 
MANN’S NEW BONE CUTTERS prepare bone in the best | mixture, and the plants were not discolored by it. y ye saa ’ 

and cheapest way. Cut fast, fine, turn easy. Mann's Clover 


40 in Hardy Roses, 44 Green- 
houses of Plants and Ever- 
blooming Roses. Mail size 
postpaid, safe arrival guaran- 
teed. ‘Try us; our goods will 


It is a fact that bacterial diseases prevail among 
nearly all outdoor plants at the present time, espe- 
cially among fruit-bearing plants and garden vegeta- 
bles, and it is not to be wondered at that they should 


Cutters, newest, fastest, §8 and $10. Mann's Swinging Feed 
Tray and Granite Crystal Grit make the business profitable. 
Catalog free. F. W. MANN CO., Box 45, Milford, Mass 


N kinds that cannot be had elsewhere. ally as they fight insects, and it is probable that we | 


All on own roots. Describes all have introduced fungi among our plants by buying 
Send for free trial packet (20 seeds) Nasturtium, 


C = —— Fa seen infested stock. Being a rather obscure disease it is 
on request, sample copy of the lead- 7 ae hi 
ES ero ean te ie tae oon a he So Madam Gunther's New Hybrids—the latest flower 


| 
j 
with Flowers." plant life is heir to, because we are likely not to do | novelty —and our unique illustrated catalogue. 




















| 
The 32d annual edition of our New me » f house and window garden. : a a os Ph cnn 
Guide to Rose Culture—the /ead- attack plants Lee the grow ' ab ogg oon please you and direct deal will save you money | 
ing Rose Catalogue of America — Our commercial florists have to figh ese dis ‘ THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 


free on request. Describes 100 dif- among their Roses and Carnations quite as energetic- | 


ferent varieties of roses —many rare Valuable 168-page Catalogue Free. Box 11, Painesville, Ohio 


Free Flower Seeds 





Kokomo Ornamental Fence 
Twenty different designs, cheaper than wood fence. 
Special price for oe and CHURCHES. 

. OKOMO FENCE MACHINE CO. 
Catalogue free. 498 Worth St., Kokomo, Ind., U.8. A. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO. | thing to check it. But I am fully convinced that JESSIE KR. PRIOR 
West Grove, Pa. anything ¢ Flower Seed Specialist, Minneapolis, Minn. 














in the copper solutions we have a sure remedy. 
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Crisp Del 
Ginger} 


Are particularly tempting 
and require less Spice to 
make when 


TONE 
PURE 
SPICES 


Are used. They are 
ABSOLUTELY PURE 


Mrs. Hiller’s receipt for these 
Ginger Snaps, and enough Gin- 
ger to make them, sent for 


Two 2-Cent Stamps 


For your convenlence Spices are 
ground realy for use in flavor- 
retaining packages. 


“Tone’s Spicy Talks” 


A book containing the famous 
$150 Ginger Cake Kecipe and 
many others; lessons in spice 
blending, prepared by Mrs. 
Hiller, + — of Chicago 
Domestic Scienc Training 
School, with a full package 
of any spice you select, sent 


Ing gracer’s name and SOC 
TONE BROTHERS 
Des Moines, Iowa 


Any Kind 
Always 10 Cents 





| turers. 
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BREAKFAST FOOD 
cause we like it 


Children’s likes and dislikes are always 
most pronounced. Parents know that 
Ralston Breakfast Food builds strong and 
robust bodies. Kept regularly on well-regu- 
lated tables because its delicious flavor de- 
lights the whole family. 

A sample free for your grocer's name. 
If wheat is not your preferred grain, ask your grocer 
for Ralston Health Oats, Ralston Hominy Grits, or 
Ralston Barley Food, also Purina Pankake Flour and 
Purina Health Flour (whole wheat), which makes 
“Brain Bread."’ All products are hygienically 
milled at 


PURINA MILLS, 
** Where Purity is Paramount ’’ 
870 Gratiot Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Pree. SES EPS 
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CAKE SECRETS 


OUR 24 PAGE BOOK FREE 
FOR A LEADING GROCERS NAME 


IGLEHEARTS SWANS DOWN 
PREPARED CAKE FLOUR 


Unequaled for finest cakes, puddings, pastry, etc. Not 
a selerising flour, but good all year round in all climates. 
cents’ worth makes a enke. We will make you a special 
offer for a leading grocer’s name if he does not keep it. 
Address Department A, 


IGLEHEART BROS., Evansville, Indiana 
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THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 
ABOUT HEALTH 


By EDWARD B. WARMAN end MRS. WARMAN 





Health questions will be answered in this column— 
Mr. Warman writing to men and Mrs 
Women. 


Warman to 


Postage must be inclosed Jor replies by mati, 


The Acid of Lemons and Oranges is fatal to the 
cholera bacillus. Even if placed upon the rinds of 
the fruit the germs will not survive longer than a 
day. 

Physical Work for Development. Thirty years of 
age is not too late to begin physical work for develop- 
ment, but the progress will not be so marked as if you 
had begun earlier in life. 


The Obesity Tablets of Vichy and Kissingen or the 
granular, effervescent salts may be had of any first- 
class druggist, or they may be had of the manufac- 
The waters are not essential. 


The Brown Streak About the Neck, caused by wear- 
ing high collars, may be removed by frequent use of 
the juice of cucumbers, or by tying on thin slices of a 
cucumber about the neck when retiring. 


Mastication is Essential even with food that appar- 
ently does not require it, such as cereals, mashed 
potatoes, etc. All foodsshould be thoroughly mixed 
with the saliva before deglutition takes place. 


Liquids at Meals, if taken too often ortoo carelessly, 
are liable to dilute the gastric juices. Take noliquid 
of any kind when food isinthe mouth. ‘Take as little 
as possible until the close of the meal. The digestive 
agents themselves being fluids it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that an excess of liquids taken with the food will 
have a tendency to dilute and thereby weaken the 
digestive juices. 


Digestion Begins in the Mouth. It is there where 
the starches are changed into sugar (ptyalism). This 
is accomplished by the saliva, which contains the 
amylolytic ferment (ptyalin), being thoroughly mixed 
with the food. When the food is bolted this is not 
properly performed, hence one cause of indigestion. 
Mr. Gladstone, it is said, masticated each mouthful 
of his food not fewer than forty-two times. 


Conservation of Vital Force is an essential factor in 
obtaining health, strength and longevity. You can 
lay hold of the forces about you, and thus strengthen 
those forces within you, when you bring yourself in 
right relationship with your environments. Your 
strength comes from the food you eat, the water you 
drink, the air you breathe. Breathe deeply of the 
sun-magnetized air, hold the inhalation a few mo- 
ments, and, while doing so, think health and strength 
to every nerve, fibre, muscle and organ of your body. 
When standing or walking insulate your body from 
the earth by non-conductor insoles, and at night 
insulate your body by insulating your bed with glass 
ball casters. Keep calm. All undue excitement is 
an undue expenditure of the very force you so greatly 
need, Don’t worry. 


A Diabetic has written to me something concerning 
diet which should be of interest and profit to every 
fellow-sufferer. It is another instance of practice 
versus theory: ‘‘ For several years | have not eaten 
bread, potatoes, beans, candy or sugary things, nor 
mecaroni; nor have I drunk sugared drinks, or 
beer or sweet wines. But I have eaten all the meats 
I wanted and all the cheese I desired. I managed 
the bread question at first by eating gluten bread. 
Later, I used bread, toasted brown through and 
through, and to this day I never eat a bit of white 
bread, cracker or cake. As to the sweetening of 
foods and drinks, I use saccharine. I miss potatoes 
most of all, but manage very well on green things in 
summer — tomatoes, asparagus, string beans — never 
white or Boston beans —artichokes and spinach; in 
the winter, onions, salads and fruits.” 


The Bones are Benefited by Exercise. The bones, 
insensible as they may seem, possess all the attributes 
of living and organized parts. They are all provided 
with blood-vessels, nerves, exhalent and absorbing 
vessels, and they are constantly undergoing the proc- 
ess of decay and renovation. Proper and sufficient 
exercise, therefore, is as essential to their well-being 
as blood is to the heart, air to the lungs, light to the 
eyes. When that condition is not complied with the 
bones become feeble, diseased and unfit for their 
functions, just as do the softer parts of the body. 
Then, again, the exercise must be followed by a suffi- 
cient amount of nourishment to counteract this 
waste. See to it, then, that the daily ration con- 
tains enough of nitrates and phosphates to supply 
the demand. These may be had from lean meats, 
fish (fresh), codfish, eggs, cheese, peas, beans, lentils 
and good cereals. 


Lung Expansion is never equivalent to one’s lung 
capacity, inasmuch as the latter is seldom put to the 
test. We may not determine the capacity although 
we know that within the lungs are fourteen hundred 
square feet of vascular membrane filled with capillary 
blood-vessels, and about seven hundred and twenty- 
five millions of air cells. Ordinarily we do not fill the 
lungs sufficiently to absorb the oxygen that is needed 
to freely eliminate the carbonic acid. As I have 
before stated, a man at rest consumes five hundred 
cubic inches of air a minute, but when he rides a 
bicycle nine miles an hour the air consumption jumps 
up to sixteen hundred cubic inches; twelve miles an 
hour, twenty-three hundred cubic inches; eighteen 
miles an hour, three thousand cubic inches. Yet this 
is not the limit of air consumption, nor does it indi- 
cate the lung capacity or expansion, but plainly 
shows how much more we might do; how much more 
we should do. 


Animal or Vegetable Food. The compounds con- 
tained in animal foods are, of course, very much 
like those of our bodies, and therefore need but little 
change before they are ready for use. The vegeta- 
ble compounds, on the other hand, require much 
greater changes before they can be assimilated. 
They are less readily and less completely digested 
than the animal foods. This is due, in part, to the 
fact that the nutrients of vegetable foods are often 
inclosed in cells with woody walls, which resist the 
action of the digestive fluids; and, in part, to the 
action of the woody fibre in irritating the lining of 
the intestines, and thus hastening the food through 
the intestines before the digestive juices have time 
to act thoroughly upon the food. Indeed, the 
presence of the woody fibre frequently prevents the 
complete digestion and absorption not only of the 
nutrients contained in the vegetable foods, but also 
of those contained in the animal foods eaten at the 
same time. 























WHEN -HIS -TEETH:-COME 











Sample for 2-cent stamp. 


Begin with RUBIFOAM and half the battle of tooth-care is won. Children, like 
older ones, take to it readily and enjoy its use. It 
that the permanent set comes sound and regular. Price 25c. 


It keeps the temporary teeth so 


E. W. Hoyt & Co., Loweii, MAss. 














































pms oS SHAVING 
KEEPS THE © So, © 
oe KIN % 
é SOFT ano SMOOTH. % 


Ithas that CREAMY feeling so delight- 
Jul to all those who have delicate skins. 


A Single Turn 


gives enough soap to thoroughly wash the hands, 


we 











PREPARED WITH TWO PERFUMES 


HAW THORN VIOLET 


(The Original Perfume) (A New Perfume) 


Sample Cake mailed 2c.; Full-Siwed Cake, 1 5c. 










Address Department L, 


THE J. B.WILLIAMS CO. 


Glastonbury, Conn. 











GROCER} EVERYWHERE: 


















10 CENTS PER CAN 





wm Brose 
pu DDIN 


Our Plum Pudding ts a very handy, delicious, wholesome, 
absolutely pure Dessert. Ask Your Grocer. Try a Can. 


GREENABAUM BROS., Seaford, Delaware 
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NO MORE DARNING 


Racine Feet 


A New Pair Hose for 10c. 


Cut off ragged feet, attach “Racine 
Feet’’ to legs of hosiery by our 
new Stockinette Stitch, and you 

have a pair of hose as good 
as new. Cost only 10c = 
anda few moments’ time. = 

Racine Feet come in cot- 
ton, sizes 5 to 11, black or 
white. Price, 10 cents a pair; 
prepaid. 
Booklet, ‘The Stockinette 

Stitch,’ tells everything. 

Sent free. Agents wanted. 
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STOP STAMMERIN 


Write for our new illustrated 2()-page book, “The Origin and Treatment 





of Stammering.”” Sent FREE to any person who stammers. with full par- 
ticulars regarding treatment, for 6 cents in stamps, to cover postage 


The Lewis School for Stammerers, 40 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 
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BORAX 


A Necessity in Every Home. 


If you don’t know what Pure Powdered 
Borax will accomplish for you in Kitchen, 
Sick Room, Laundry, Bathroom, Nursery; and 
in toilet uses for hair, hands, eyes, teeth and 
general beauty purposes, 


Send for the New Free Book— 
“Borax in the Home” 


to our Chicago office, and be grateful to us 
ever afterwards. If our name is on the box 
of borax you buy of your druggist or grocer 
it is pure. Our book tells you how to detect 
the adulterated product. Write for it to-day. 


PACIFIC COAST BORAX CO., 
San Francisco, Chicago, New York, 
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BORATED| 
TALCUM 







A positive relief for 
PRICKLY HEAT, CHAFING 
and SUNBURN, and all atilic- 
tions of the skin. 

“A little higher in price than 
worthless substitutes, but a reason 
for it." Removes all odor of per- 
spiration. Delightful after shaving. 
GET MENNEN’S (the original) 


Sold everywhere or mailed for 25c. Sample free. 


























PATTERNS for 82 different artic les —long clothes with full 
sent postpaid for only 25 cents. 

free with every order. Send 

We have 25 kinds of Instruments to Assist Hearing 
FAY For Ladies and Children 

‘I'wo separate parts. Buttonsto waist. No 

THE FAY STOCKING €0., 21 °T St., Elyria, Obie 


GERHARD MENNEN C®O., 837 Broad St., Newark, N. 4. 

directions for making, showing nec- 

essary material, etc., or 10 pat- 

‘ 4 large illustrated booklet, 

5 showing everything necessary 
. silver or stamps. Address 

MRS. C. E. ATSMA, BAYONNE, NEW JERSEY 

Sent on approval. Write for catalogue. 

WM. V. WILLIS & €O., 124 South 11th Street, Philadelphia 
TRIED AND NOT FOUND WANTING 

The ideal stocking for summer or winter. 

garters. Try them the next you buy and 

he pleased. Sent en approval where not 

‘Yo write for our 260-page free book. 

Tells how men with small capital 

can make money with a M AGIC 

LANTERN or STEREOPTICON. 

McALLISTER, Mfc. Optician, 49 Nassau St., New York 











DAINTY JUNKET 








Send 10 cents for 10 
Junket Tablets to make 
10 quarts ot delicious 
desserts. Send silver. 

Chr. Hansen's 
P.O. Laboratory 
Box 1055, Little Falls,N.Y. 





Baby Wardrobe Patterns 
terns for short clothes, either set 
for mother and infant, sent 
Are You Deaf? 
Ilygienic. Satisfactory and economical. 
kept by dealers. Write for circulars. 
] PRINT Card Press $5 





Larger, #18 
My Own Money sor, maker. 
Cards Type setting easy, 


rules sent. Write for 
catalog, presses, type, 
paper, etc., to factory. 
THE PRESS CO. 


Meriden, Conn. 


Circulars 
Books 
Newspaper 
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These are the sort of 
people who buy and eat 





the creamy pulp of a tender, high flavored variety 

of sweet corn, with all the coarse, indigestible hull 

left on the cob. It can be served ina variety of ways. 
Grocers who keep the finest goods sell Kornlet. 
Ask yours to get you our booklet. If he does 
not sell Kornlet, send us his address and yours, 
and we will mail booklet, at the same time 
telling you how to get a can of Kornlet free. 


Cleveland, O. 


> Burnette 
\ 


The Haserot Canneries Co., 





) Burnett's 
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Purity and strength are 3 
| combined in the world-famed JK 4 
Burnett’s Vanilla Extract & 
} Insist upon having the gen- 4 
/ uine Burnett’s. I. 
i] Joseph Burnett Co. “A F 





Boston, Mass. oo é 
ZA 7) ‘ 
Vanilla its growth.” \Y: 
culture ---a valuable 
0ok-Send your addressA4: 
\/ cos ZZEEZEM 
Why do you use a vanilla ex- 


tract that is not satisfactory 
when you can always have ‘ 


Burnett’s Vanilla Extract V/A 


By insisting upon it ? 
Joseph Burnett Co. 


Boston, Mass. 
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“Silver Plate 
that Wears” 


Every housewife should be 
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familiar with the latest 
designs in silverware. Our 
Free Book 
f Til 
of illustrations 
is just what is needed. 


Send for a copy, asking 
for Book No. 61 R. 


International Silver Co., Successor to 


Meriden Britannia Company, Meriden, Conn. 
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With COX’S Gelatine 
The Cox’s is Distinguished by a 

Checkered Wrapper 
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The cost of a package of Gelatine is but a trifle ; but 
if, after adding wine and other ingredients, the result 
is unsatisfactory, the expense has proved material. 
Risk is avoided by using Cox's Gelatine. A number 
of novelties in simple desserts may be found in 

** Desserts, by Osear, of the Waldorf-Astoria” 
Copies forwarded without charge on application to J. & G. Cox, 
Ltd.,E*t.1725,105 Hudson St., New York. 
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THE LADIES’. HOME JOURNAL 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 
ABOUT HEALTH 


By EDWARD B. WARMAN and MRS. WARMAN 





Health questions will be answered in this column — 


Mr. Warman writing to men and Mrs. Warman to 


women. Po sed for replies by mail, 


loge must be inclo 


There are Two Forms of Phosphates—organized 
and deorganized —the former aud better being found 
in grains, fruit, fish, etc. 


Cereals are All Right when properly cooked and 
properly served. Outside of the protein contained 
in it the cereal is digested in the duodenum, not in 
the stomach. 


Rope Jumping is an excellent thing to shake up a 
torpid liver. This is especially to be recommended 
to middle-aged and elderly people of both sexes, pro- 
vided that the heart is all right. 


Massage ‘‘plumps up”’ the face or reduces it; the 
same with the abdomen and all parts of the body. It 
is merely a question of tearing down or building up 
tissue. If the roller is used it should be across the 
tissue, to tear it down; with the tissue, to build it up. 


While All Life Originates in some vegetable, and 
all deorganized matter is unfit for food, neverthe- 
less, salt and distilled water do not come under 
this heading. Salt is a mineral and water is a food, 
and as much an essential element of life as is the air 
we breathe. 


Exercise Does Not Increase the size of the waist 
but of the chest. Proper exercise of the waist 
muscles burns out the adipose tissue that naturally 


gathers on the most inactive part of the body. Itis | 


this mistaken idea that causes so many women to 
shrink from a course in physical training. 


Thin Hair May be Strengthened and loss of hair pre- 
vented by daily massaging the scalp. The main effi- 
cacy of any tonic is by virtue of the treatment neces- 
sary to apply it. A healthy condition of the scalp will 
produce a better result for the hair, and natural oil 
will be in proportion to the amount of care bestowed 
upon the hair. It is only dead hair that comes out, 
and it is better out than in. 


A Man Might Live on Bread Alone or meat alone, 
but it would be a very one-sided and imperfect diet. 
Meat and bread together make the essentials of a 
healthful diet. Blood and muscle, bone and tendon, 
brain and nerve—all the organs and tissues of the 
body are built from the nutritive ingredients of food. 
With every motion of the body, and with the exercise 
of thought and feeling as well, material is consumed 
and must be resupplied by food. 


The Following Comparative Table answers your 
query as to the effect of the sun heat on the human 
body according to the color of clothing with which 
the human body is clothed: 


White ; . WF Dark green . ° . WHF 
Pale straw . ‘ 102 Turkey red ° . 168 
Dark yellow ; . 0 Light blue. ° . ‘198 
Light green ‘ 155 Black ° . 208 


This is the table as prepared by Pettenkofer. 


Consumptives May be Cured without drugs (they 
are never cured with them), while remaining at their 
own homes, in their own climes, merely by utilizing 
the blessings that God has placed within reach of 
all His creatures. Higher altitudes mean rarefied 
air; rarefied air means increase of lung activity; 
increase of lung activity results in supplying the blood 
with more oxygen, and that means health to body 
and mind; all of which can be had anywhere. The 
breath is the life. 


Toilet Soap should be selected with great care. It 
should be a soap of the mildest quality, should not 
contain any free alkalis, free fats or oils; neither 
should it be perfumed or colored. Perfumes are fre- 
quently used to disguise the rancidity, and colors to 
conceal impurities. Nor should toilet soap contain 
any irritating medicinal ingredients. While soap 
should contain antiseptic properties the germicidal 
agents should be powerful but non-irritating, and 
chemically pure, and mild and soothing to the skin. 


Cooked Foods are not Essential for the sustenance 
of life, but there are food stuffs that must be cooked 
before they are in proper condition to eat. Grains, 
uncooked, are not adapted for human food. Asa 
rule, they should be cooked many hours in order to 
convert the crude starch into a digestible substance ; 
whereas, on the other hand, uncooked fruit is an ideal 
food. Thesalts in which the fruits are sorich greatly 
aid in building up bone, blood cell and muscle. The 
starch of fresh fruits, through the action of the sun, is 
ready for immediate assimilation ; it is, practically, 
predigested. 


The Swelling of Finger-Joints may be greatly 
reduced, relieved and sometimes cured by dipping 
the hands, alternately, in very hot and very cold 
water. A German physician suggests the use of a 
deep glass or tumbler of quicksilver —the glass about 
two-thirds full. The hand or hands should be 
plunged in and drawn out of the glass not fewer 
than twenty-five times during each treatment. A 
marked diminution of the swollen joints may be 
evidenced after two or three treatments. The 
philosophy is simple enough: the mercury exerts an 
equal pressure on every part of the fingers, and this 
is greatly increased the deeper the fingers are thrust 
into the glass. 


Food Values. In answer to the many inquiries 
along this line I shall make a general summary, as 
follows : 


MUTTON AND LAMs furnish about the same amount 
of protein and have the same fuel value as the 
fatter cuts of beef. 

CANNED CORNED BEEF has a large amount of both 
protein and fats. It furnishes more protein, 
pound for pound, than most kinds of fresh beef, 
and stands very high in fuel value. 

CHICKEN AND TURKEY have less fat than the 
fatter meats, and furnish large quantities of pro- 
tein, 

FisH have so much refuse and the flesh contains 
so much water that the proportions of nutrients 
are smaller than in ordinary meats. 

Oysters have about the same proportions of 
nutrients as milk. 


CHEESE MADE OF WHOLE MILK contains nearly all 


of the nutrients of the milk except the milk sugar, 
hence comes very nearly being a concentrated 
form of milk. 

CHEESE MADE OF SKIM MILK has less fat, therefore 
relatively more protein. : 
BEANS AND PEAS contain the largest proportions 
of protein; cornmeal, rice, potatoes, turnips and 
beets, the least. Among the cereals wheat is the 

richest in protein. 








20 Varieties 
CURTICE BROTHERS CO. 


ROCHESTER, NY.USA 









Mail us the round label on end of acan of our Blue Label Soup, with your grocer's address, and we will send you our Art Calendar, 
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Bazigrms:) 


BLUE [ABEL 








LEA & PERRINS' 
SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE WORCESTERSHIRE 
Makes all Chafing-dish cookery palatable and 
digestible.— Gives a delicate flavor to Welsh 
Rarebits, Lobster-Newburgh, Oysters, etc. 


on every baie oka hare Karz on Soin Dencans Seng 



























fee FREIGHT PAID 


For years our catalogues have 
told their story aptly, but our new 


sAct mama / lithographed book, which shows 





ac:sTimoy . . 
* pore 4, 8 — p' 
, \ arpets, Wall Paper, Rugs, Ar 
Men's ereizji Squares, Draperies, Blankets, 
Made-to- Ve ot Comforts, Framed Pictures 
Order come“. and Specialties in Uphol- 
Clothing Oo. Me stered Furniture—all in 


Catalogue, nA their real colors, will be 
with samples Ka 


etached, mows P. * desired byall mail buyers 
Suits and Over- for the realistic manner 
coats from $7.95 \JG \. in which we display 
upwards. | our products—the 
We guarantee to book is free. 
Jit and prepay ¢x- We prepay freight on 
pressage. all the above, sew ear- 
Ladies’ Dress Goods pets free and farnivh 
Catalogue with 60 sam- wadded lining with- 
ples ranging from 15 cts, out charge. 











to $1.50. : Our me es are very 
small,quality co 

We Prepay %: shlefed~ Carpets 

Ps g 34 cts. to $1.17. 

Transportation Wall Paper, up- 


wards from % 
‘ cts. per roll, 
We sell 


* >, 

‘ Py’\ everything 
"FD at 40 10 60 
WIe per cent. 
WS . below 

s retall 


\y prices 
J . 


Both catalogues are free. 


Our Maminoth 480-page Catalogue 
of EVERYTHING TO EAT, WEAR 
AND USE tells about all you buy at 
every season of the year. With this 
book in your possession you buy 
cheaper than the average dealer. 

Send 10 cents for this catalégue, as 
each copy costs us $1.25 to print and mail. f ) 

3 * 

You deduct these 10 cents from i) 

your frat order of $1.00 


RX 


5 
~ 


Why pay retail prices when you can buy of 
us? Which book do you want? te 9 
Address exactly this way : 








JULIUS HINES & SON | 


BALTIMORE, MD. Dept. 425 














FOR THE 


CHAFING 


«MORE THAN 
DISH: 


60 WAYS 
TO COOK 
MACARONI”’ 


Edited by 
Foremost Cooking Authority 


FREE for Your 
Grocer’s Name 


These recipes have been collected from all over 
the world by a member of the Marvelli Company, 
and this booklet contains the choicest recipes of 
the leading Chefs of Europe and America. 

Marvelli Macaroni is an ideal food — easy to 
prepare, nourishing and digestible, with a rich 
deliciousness of flavor. 

Packed in air-tight packages, insuring its 
purity and freshness. 

For ten cents in stamps and your beat 
grocer’s name we wi// send sample of 
Marvelli enough for meal for six people, 
THE MARVELLI COMPANY 
111 W. Larned Street, Detroit, Mich. 
Per Cent. 


333 to Saved 


ONLACE CURTAINS 


We sell direct to consumer 


Call at our sample room or send 
2c. stamp for booklet and price 
list, containing 150 illustrations 
of staple and up-to-date win- 
dow draperies. 


NEW YORK 
CURTAIN MFG. CO. 
396 and 398 Broadway, N.Y. 


LOVE IS DELIGHT—Waltz. sis. "scx: 


te you, together with my up-to-date Catalogue of Popular, 
Standard and Classic Music, for 20 cents. 


C. F. BRIEGEL, 242 Sixth Avenue, New York 
KER AMIC STUDIO $3.50 per year. The leading monthly 


Magazine of China and Pottery. Ar- 
tistic designs and Coler Supplements in every issue. Collectors of 
OLD CHINA will find articles with illustrations never before pub- 
lished; also list of pieces for sale or exchange. 114 EB. 28d St., N. ¥. 
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Lablache Pefse: 


**An Exquisite Toilet Necessity ’’ 


Freshens, clears, beautifies the complexion. 
Restores and preserves its natural softness 
and purity. For over thirty years the Stand- 
ard Toilet Powder. Avoid all substitutes. 
Flesh, White, Pink, Cream Tints, 50 Cts, per box. 
Druggists or by mail, 
BEN, LEVY & CO., French Perfumers 
125 Kingston Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 
Sold by all the best Chemists in Europe. 














An Ocean Delicacy with a Sea-Breesze Freshness. 


McMENAMIN & CO.’S 





Keep in all Climates 

Quickly prepare: 
for any emergency. 
Served in their nat- 
ural shell makes a 
ratefiul change in 
the family diet. Found on Menus of First-Class Hotels, Ke-tan- 
rants and Clubs, A Royal Sujper Dish. A Delicious Entrée 
Ask your grocer; if he does not keep them write us. 


McMENAMIN & CO., Hampton, Va. 





ONGEVITY is pro- 
moted by friction; 
» declining energy and ce- 
cay follow decreasing 
circulation. A vigorous 
use of 


Bailey’s 
Rubber 
Bath and 
Flesh Brush 


Every morning restores 
energy to all parts of the 
body, writes a prominent 
physician. 


etal suds F 
¢ %P te WW 
e* a 
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BRUSH | 


Found at dealers or sent 
on receipt of price. 


C. J. Bailey & Co. 
22 Boylston St. 


Size 3x6 in. Boston, Mass. 








SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


For reliable information, enclose five-ceut stamp to 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, Los ANGELES, CAL. 


A New Idea in Trunks 


The STALLMAN DRESSER TRUNK 
is constructed on new principles. 
Drawers instead of trays. A place 
for erenyeng ane everything in its 
place. The bottom as accessible 
as the top. Defies the baggage- 
smasher. Costs no more than a good 
box trunk. Sent C.O.D.,with privi- 
lege of examination. Send 2-cent 
stamp for illustrated catalogue. 


F, A. STALLMAN 


41 West Spring Street, Columbus, 0. 
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AS BILL NYE CALLED 
HIS REVOLVER: 


‘*Iver Johnson’s 
Little Work on 
the Ventilation 

of the Human 


For over a quarter of 4 

century we have manufactured 

Fire Arms. Thirty years ago a uy 

Revolver —a reliable weapon that could be used wit 
absolute safety by any one, anywhere, was a necessity. 
Iver Johnson invented and produced such a weapon, 
and from that time on the same mind that conceived it 
improved the same, adding other successes to the first, 
until the name and ime ¢ of Iver Johnson Arms have 
reached around the world, making them known and 

demanded everywhere. 


IVER JOHNSON 
SAFETY HAMMER 
AUTOMATIC REVOLVER 


ts all that science, art and mechanics could de- 

nag or the longest experience could formulate. 

The Truth in a Nutshell: You can’t pay more and 
get your money's worth; you can't pay less 
and get satisfaction. Ours are the goods $4. 50 
you want —at the price you ought to pay. 

Retail dealers of fire arms, hardware and sporting 

neds handle them, or sent, prepaid, on receipt of price, 
fi the United States, try the makers, 


Iver Johnson’s Arms and Cycle Works 
FITCHBURG, MASS. 


Established Boston Headquarters 
to 1871. 163 and 165 Washington Street 
Makers of the Famous lver Fohnson 
Bicycles and Guus. 
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‘BEST &CO 
ug 
Waists for Girls 


Mothers who have not patronized the 
Children’s Store cannot realize how 
much more satisfactorily than else- 
where Children can be clothed where 
their Outfitting is the exclusive busi- 
ness till they have given a trial order. 


This Dainty Underwaist, made of fine cam- 
bric, neatly trimmed with embroidery, double 
row pearl buttons, 6 mos, to 12 yrs., . . 50c 


Girls’ Guimpes, 
made of fine lawn; 
front of waist has 
clusters of tucks with 
hemstitching be- 
tween; back tucked; 
neck has high tucked 
band with finish of 
embroidery, 4 to 12 
Nis 0 o'c « OF 
(Either by mail, postage 

paid, 4 cents extra.) 
Catalogue with over 1000 illustrations, sent 

for 4 cents postage. 


60-62 West 23d Street, New York 











This $12 Table 2s" $6 





FREIGHT PAID 


If you want the 
(until March 1) Plate or Book 
pt an oint Shelf (shipped 

~ f Esasee with table, freight 
ona north of paid), add 25. 


Tennessee 
points beyond on equal basis. | 14x 24, French ak add $5.00, 


TABLE is finely mace and finely finished in Flemish, Golden 


or Hall mirror, 


Oak or Birch Mahogany. Has French legs, bottom shelf, silver 
drawer, side recesses and plate, envelope or glove rail. Top is 
3 in. by 17 deep. Lvery house has a place for this hand- 
as and artistic table. Remember this special price and freight- 
doubler isa Paha. neg which closes March1. Guaranteed worth 

ble or back. Ask your dealer or order direct to-day, 


. LINN SENBAY, Designer and Maker, Grand Rapids, Mich. 








Trim Waists 


A shirt-waist may be as 
trim and stylish as 
a tailored gown if 
it is worn properly ; 
but it must not draw 
up behind, nor can 
the skirt sag. 


The 
Priscilla 


Pra , B Skirt and Waist 
Hokier-keeps 
them securely 
oes not make irregular fastenings, nor tear, like 
walized strain assures perfect ony 4 and a 

nsist on Thee ng the PRISCILLA — no other is‘as good. 
not at your dealer's send his name and 15 cents for sample =. 


The Safety Skirt Placket Co., 715 Main St., Ann Arbor, Kich. 



























| popular sport for the warm weather. 
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its Mother 


By ELISABETH ROBINSON SCOVIL 





addresses. 
stamps or ad- 
will be answered by mail, 


inquirers must give their names and 
All correspondents who 


dressed stamped envelopes 


inclose 


The Fairy Handkerchief is a new one designed for 
children. It is printed in colors with the legends 
of Old Mother Hubbard, Puss in Boots, Little Red 
Riding Hood and Rip Van Winkle. Four handker- 
chiefs illustrate each story. 


A Vaccination Shield, which may be procured from 
any druggist and is like a very large corn plaster, will 
protect the arm from pressure and prevent the crust 
which has formed from ‘being knocked off prema- 
turely. If the arm is very much swollen, and is 
inflamed and painful, bathing it in hot water outside 
the part covered with the shield will give relief. 


Jersey Knickerbockers, which are very convenient 
for little boys from three to five years old to wear 
with sailor blouses or under the skirt of a kilt suit, 
may be obtained both in navy blue and white, ready 
made, from one dollar to a dollar and a half, accord- 
ing to size and quality. Drawers of fleecy cotton, or 
the usual woven underdrawers, may be worn with 
them for the extra warmth. 


A Perforated Chamois Vest, with cr without 
sleeves, is a warm garment for a girl who is obliged 
to drive a long distancetoschool, It may be covered 
with scarlet or blue flannel and lined with silk or 
alpaca if it is desired to make it warmer. As it is 
close-fitting it does not take up much room under the 
outside jacket. One costs three doliars and a half 
with sleeves, and fifty cents less without. 


Long-Waisted Dresses with very short skirts, not 
more than eight or niné inches in length, are made in 
white lawn and nainsook for children from two to 
three years old as a change from the Mother Hubbard 
yoke dresses that have so long been popular. The 
waists are made of hemstitched tucking and the skirts 
tucked to correspond, or the waists are trimmed with 
lengthwise rows of insertion and the skirts with four 
horizontal rows of the same. 


A Bassinet Quilt may be made of white or cream 
silk and wool flannel, embroidered with forget-me- 
nots or rosebuds, as blue or pink predominates in the 
baby’s belongings. The upper end is turned over 
about six inches, and on it is embroidered the motto 
that ornamented Oliver Cromwell’s baby cap in 1599, 
more than three hundred years ago, ‘‘ Cry not, sweet 
babe.”” The quilt may be buttonholed with washing 
silk, or lined with sateen and bound with ribbon. 


Doll-House Towels. Let your little girl hem towels 
about six inches square of crash and glass toweling 
to wipe the doll’s dishes. Show her how to mark 
them with her initials in cross-stitch, and teach her 
to like to wash dishes by showing her how to do it 
daintily. The towels for the bedrooms may be made 
of a fine huckaback or damask towel that has been 
retired from service, the ends being fringed or hem- 
stitched, and one large initial in old English worked 
in the middle of one end. 


Coats for Babies from one to four years old may 
be made of ladies’ cloth or broadcloth, trimmed with 
silk soutache braid, beaver or narrow bands of any 
fur preferred. There is a wide choice of color in 
these cloths: cadet blue, navy blue, royal blue, red, 
old rose, sage green, tan, castor, dark green and 
brown. Many of the new baby’s coats are made with 
perfectly plain skirts and deep fanciful collars reach- 
ing to the waist-line; while others are made with one 
wide or two narrow box-plaits in the back, 


Table Croquet is a game which may be played 
indoors in the winter evenings and give as much 
pleasure as its lawn namesake does out-of-doors in 
summer. It is said that archery is to be revived asa 
In the mean 
time the young people may practice in the house with 
a harmless vacuum pistol, which shoots an arrow ata 
target. Counting the points makes it a most exciting 
game. A combination carom board is even more fas- 
cinating than crokinole used to be, and still is to 
those who like to play it. 


Theatre-Going is not advisable for young children. 
Whatever may be thought of dramatic representa- 
tions for older ones there is no question that little 
children should stay at home until they are old 
enough to take an intelligent interest in a good play. 
They derive very little pleasure from the acting of a 
drama that they cannot understand, while the heat, 
the glare and the atmosphere of excitement are dis- 
tinctly bad for them. If they are taken to the thea- 
tre when too young they discount their pleasure 
beforehand ; their familiarity with the stage destroys 
its charm before they are old enough to feel it, and 
they lose the thrill of keen delight with which it 
affects those who do not sce it until they are suffi- 
ciently nvature to appreciate it. 


Sunday Afternoon for Children. Hearing a Bible 
story and learning a text should form part of 
the children’s employment every Sunday afternoon. 
However busy the mother may be in the week she 
should take time on this day to gather her children 
about her and teach them herself. She cannot dele- 
gate this duty to the Sunday-school without serious 
loss to them and to herself. It is said that children 
nowadays do not know the Bible. They are so un- 
familiar with it that Biblical allusions in conversation 
or in other books are not understood, and its lan- 
guage is strange to their ears. Only the mothers can 
remedy this, as the Bible is not read in the schools. 
The rising generation will never know their own 
sacred Book unless the mothers bestir themselves 
and teach it. 


A Penwiper Table is a very attractive one at a 
children’s fair. There are so many dainty and pretty 
devices which may be used for this purpose that it is 
not difficult to fillit. Among the many designs are 
atiny fur muff filled with shreds of cloth on which 
the pen is wiped ; a jockey cap set on several thick- 
nesses of cloth for the same purpose; a brown 
autumn leaf cut out of cloth and veined with bright- 
colored silks; a silk butterfly with black pins for 
antennz, and whose wings hide the penwiper; a 
glove with the fingers stuffed, and a gauntlet wrist 
filled with clippings of cloth; a Tyrolese hat with a 
cord around it, a tiny feather on one side, and the 
penwiper inside; a Rough Rider’s hat cut out of 
felt; a Tam o’ Shanter, crocheted or made of cloth. 
There are many other designs which will suggest 
themselves to clever brains and fingers. 
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Guide to 
Watch 
Buyers 
Sent 
Free 








“Accurateto-ihe Second” 


DUEBERHAMPDE 
WATCHES 








A GIFT THAT 
LASTS A LIFETIME 








Made in the only factory in the world where a complete 
watch (both case and movement) is made. 


Look for these “ trade-marks 
** John Hancock,’’ 21 jewels, ° 
“ The 400,”’ P 
** Special Railway,” 21 and 23 ‘ewels, for Railway Men, etc. 


DUEBER-HAMPDEN WATCH WORKS, Canton, Ohio 


* Lever Set” and cannot “ Set” in the Pocket 
” engraved on movements. 


the Gentleman’s Watch 
the Ladies’ Watch 


Send for our ‘‘Guide to Watch Buyers.’’ 














The reputation of the INGERSOLL DOL LAR WATCH is tala established as an accurate, reliable 
“ The test of time "—in both senses of the phrase—has demonstrated be yond a doubt 
that the watch is not a toy, but a practical timepiece, conventional in size 


timepiece. 


ance and guaranteed to keep accurate time for one year. 
in U, 8. and Canada for $1.00, ROBT. Il, INGE 


For sale by 10, 000 dealers, or postpaid 
ILL & BRO., Dept. 6, 67 Cortlandt Street, N.Y. 











» handsome in appear 














KITTENS AND PUPPIES. 


any address, for only 25 cents, a 
shown above. 


Oil Colors. 


10% 35. §0¢.tf sold singly. 
To introduce THE ART INTERCHANGE into new homes, and that every 
JOURNAL reader may see the high character of our work, we will send to 
specimen copy, with the charming picture 


SPECIAL HALF-PRICE OFFERS 


FE $ You will receive THE ART INTERCHANGE 
or for six months, beginning January, and will get 
in addition, FREE, the July, Aug., Sept., Oct., Nov. and 
Dec., 1900, numbers, accompanied by all the beautiful color 
and other supplements. By taking advantage of this offer 
NOW, you get 12 months for §2. 


F We will enter you for the entire year of 1901 
or $4 and send you, FREE, the 12 coaadine complete 
for 1900, thus giving you two years for $4 (Jan., 1900, to Dec., 
1901), with all color and other supplements. 


j6-page Illustrated Catalogue FREE. 


THE ART INTERCHANGE, 7 West 18th Street, New York 

























see 


$1.00 


PER SECTION 
(without doors) 


And upwards, 
according to 
style and finish. 
Shipped 


“On Approval” 


Subjectto return 
at our expense 
if not found in 
every particular 
positively the 
most perfect 
bookcase at the 
lowest prices 
ever offered. 


SECTIONAL 


The “MACEY” sooxcase 


Is the ONLY kind having ABSOLUTELY 
Non-Binding and _—_ (Patented) 
Self-Disappearing Doors 


Will not stick or bind in any climate. Dust- 
proof — Moisture-proof. This is only one of 
several features that make the “‘ Macey” posi- 
tively the best Sectional Bookcase in point of 
Construction —Convenience—Style— Finish and 
Price evermade. Write for Catalogue “G 1.” 


The FRED MACEY CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Branches: New York, Boston, Philadelphia 

















Photographer, Mechanic, Artisan, Urator and Debater, Turning 
Points ina Boy's Life, American History by Months, Boys in 
the Animal Kingdom, Science, Travel. 
the American Boy, the biggest and best organization of boys in 
America, i 
morals. 
the thing for your boy. 90,000 subseribers in iis first year. 
$1.00 a year. 


SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO., 214 Majestic Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 





Send ten cents to-day for three 
months’ trial subscription to 


THE 
AMERICAN BOY 


$2 to 40 page (beautifully illus- 
trated) practical magazine for 
Boys. Departments: ShortStories, 
Successful Boys, What Boys are 
doing, Talkson Business for Boys, 
Boys as money-makers an 


money-savers. The boy in the 
office, store, factory, home, 
church and school, Games and 


Sport, The Boy's Library, The 
Boy Journalist, Printer, Collect- 


1AGUR, or— (stamps, coins, curios, etc.), 


Represents the Order of 


teaching patriotism, good government and good 
Interesting, instructive, pure, elevating, inspiring, just 











ARTISTIC STATIONERY 


We will engrave your monogram, choice of TEN designs, and 


furnish two quires finest paper, stamped, and two packs envelopes 
in a bmn box, delivery charges paid, at these prices, with 


pogrom Stamp = in any Plain Color, $1.25 
= Gold, Silver, er or Green Bronze, 1.40 
In Handsome Tilunn nated Work (2 colors), 1.50 


Send 10 cents for Sample Book, including Sheet of Monograms. 


SCRIPT ENGRAVING . 
ROMAN ENGRAVING. 
TINTED OLD ENGLISH, 
Including Copper Plate. 


Finest Quality Engraved Visiting Cards 


75 Ota. for 5 $1.00 for 100 
$1.50 for 50, 2.00 for 10 
2.00 for 50, 2.50 fer 100 


Samples Free. Engraved Welding 


Invitations andi Announcements in Script, Roman or Ol 


English. 
ARTISTIC ENGRAVING CO., 155 N. 16th 81, _St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








Samples on request. State style of engraving desired. 














“DO 


“>°Stammer” 


Mrs. John Wells Simpson, 
whose husband is cashier of 
the National Bank of Spartan- 
burg, S. C., writes :—‘* In 1890 
I was cured of stammering at 
the Philadelphia Institute and 
never relapsed into the habit, 
even for a time.” 


Send for new 67-page book 
to the Philadelphia Institute, | 
103% Spring Garden Street, 
Philadelphia, Established 17 
years. Edwin S. Fohnston, 
Founder and President, who 
cured himself after stam- 
mering gO years. 


EDWIN 8. JOHNSTON 
Founder and President 















Thorough, scientific course by mail, adapted 
to individual needs. Long established. 
Responsible. Successful. Practical. 
Instructors experienced and competent 


Editors of 5 popular publica 
tions. Our students’ 


contributions given Students 

prefe rence at successful 

liberal and pleased. 

rates Descriptive cata- 
‘ \ logue free. Address 


SPRAGUE corre. 
SPONDENCE SCHOOL OF 
JOURNALISM, No. 126 
Majestic Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 


LEARN Photography 


Taught according to the most approved 

methods, in the shortest possible time 

and at smallest expense. For full par- 

ticulars and finely illustrated catalogue 

ADDRESS DEPT. D 
Iilinols College of Photography, Effingham, Ills. 
High Grade Photography Taught. 

Good Positions Secured for Graduates. 


For Your Wedding 


We are prepared to furnish 
Correct in style, 
| Sendtedions and Announcements, (cciity and peices. 


Our work is the result of study and experience. We will send 

samples, prices and booklet, * Wedding Customs,"’ free on appli- 

cation. State whether printed or engraved goods are desired. 
Write us before ordering. 


THE FRANKLIN PRINTING CO., Louisville, Ky. 




































HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS | 


Over 40 











Are perfect in action. 
years’ experience guides the 
manufacture. Get the improved. 
No tacks required. To avoid 
imitations, notice script name 
of Stewart Hartshorn on label. 


OTHER 
PEOPLE’S 
BRAINS 





Can help you rise in the world. 
If you possess a fair education, 
why not utilize it by 
Learning Proofreading ? 
Weare the original instructors by mail. 
Home Correspondence School, Philada, 








Dunlop Pneumatic Tires 


() 4 For Bicycles 
: 


For Carriages 
For Automobiles 

Send for Booklet. 

The American Dunlop Tire Co. 
THESE ARE THE ONLY pe in ip 
TOOLS YOU'LL NERI Belleville, N. J. Chicago, Ill. 

GOO who learn Book-keeping, 
Shorthand, Office Work,Civil Service, English or 
other courses BY MAIL, or at our school. 46 YEARS’ SUCCESS. 
It will pay. Send for FREE CATALOG, Trial lesson, 10 cents. 
BRYANT & STRATTON, 402 College Bldg., Buffalo, N.Y. 


Metal Doll Heads 


Combine Durability of Metal 
with Beauty of Bisque 
and do not break. 
IMustrated Catalogue mailed free by 
A. Visecher & Co., Department J 
11 Warren Street, New York 


“Oakdale” Macramé ana Knitting Twine 


IS THE BEST. SAMPLE BALL WILL BE MAILED 
ON RECEIPT OF 10 CENTS IN STAMPS. 


BRUCE R. WARE & 00., 73 Federal St., Boston, Mass., Manufacturers 
20 minutes a day in th dy of advertisi 
LEARN will ft — ioe seesnanand peeteaiae ne we 


Employed graduates prove it. We teach every 
practical feature by mail. Write for evidence free. 


Page-Davis (o., Suite 7, 167 Adams St., Chicage 
SEEDLESS ctmstice ant cactel calendar. 
CHERRY ROLLMAN MFG. CO., 


101 Penn Ave., Mt. Joy, Pa. 
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POSITIONS Secured by Young People 














TO WRITE 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
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FLEXIBONE 
MOULDED Measure for 
CORSETS $1.50 


Made to 





The New Figure Flexibone Moulded Corset, as any 
modiste can tell you, is now admittedly the standard 
of good taste. 

It makes a difference in the form that surprises 
pleases every stylish woman who tries it. 

And itis the best, too, on grounds of good sense, 
economy, wear and comfort. | 

There’s only one Corset this Spring for bright women. | 
It's the new “ Flexibone Moulded 


The Flexilone Moulded, Straight Front Corset affords perfect 
and unrestrained breathing, developes a poise that is charming | 
and yraceful in so much as it affords a slight bending forward at 
the hips, the chest supported and braced trom below, which pro- 
motes a throwing of the shoulders backward and the head upward, 
hy which the lungs and chest are thrust forward, so essential to 
the long, straight lines from shoulder to bust and bust to 


THE PRICE, $1.50, | 


(to be had from all principal dealers) for such a matchless value 
stonishes every purchaser. 


and 





more than the ordinary, remem- 


But 50 cents ber, and it is a source of endless 


gratification and comfort. 

If your correct model is not procurable from your local dealer 
A FREE (Copyrighted) FLEXIBONE MOULDED 
MEASURING CHART 
Will be forwarded, together with a measuring 
blank, which when returned to us with $1.50 post- 
office order enclosed, will secure you a perfect 
fitting, stylish, perfectly made corset which will 

afford absolute satisfaction. 


{ 625 Broadway, New York 
Address Box 27, \ Factory Jackson, Mich. 


CORONET CORSET CO. | 
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THE = CENTURY 





RETAINER 


Patent applied for. 
A Hair Retainer that Retains the Hair 
PERFECTED AT LAST! 


The ‘‘New Century’’ Hair Retainer is the 
only practical one in existence. otso muchasa 
straggling hair or a stray lock is visible when 
adjusted, 

It’s aComb. It’s an Ornament. 
It’s a Hair Retainer. 


No “new thing’? was ever awaited with sucha 
phenomenal demand as has marked the introduc- 
tion of the ‘* New Century ’’ Hair Retainer. 

For sale in all leading dry-goods stores, or sent 
prepaid on receipt of 50 cents. 


ESCHWEGE & COHN 


[HAIR 





Patentees and 
* Manufacturers, 





598 Broadway, Dept. 2, 





New York City 
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‘That table is 
well adorned which 
is set with 


“1835 R.Wallace” 


Silver. Every piece is unique 
and beautiful in richness of design 
and finish, and will wear a lifetime. 
Our Catalogue No. 75 E free 
on postal request to lovers of fine silver. 
R. WALLACE & SONS MFG. €0, 
Wallingford, Conn. 
Stores in New York, Chicago, San Francisco, 
London. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE 


as. one 


binge 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 









its M. ot of er 
By ELISABETH ROBINSON SCOVIL 


Inqguirers must give their names 
All correspondents who inclose 


dressed stamped envel 


and addresses. 
stamps or ad- 
pes will be answered by mail. 


A Roll-Top Desk is one of the latest novelties for 
the doll’s house, so that literary dolls may pull down 
the top and leave their manuscripts in safety as well 
as their human grandpapas and grandmammas in 
the real library. 


A Silk Toque, woven in stripes of bright colors and 
fleece-lined so as to be warm and comfortable for 
winter, is a suitable cap for a little boy from three to 
five years old. It may be pulled over the ears to pro- 
tect them in frosty weather. One of these toques 
costs a dollar and a quarter. 


A Quaint Dutch Bonnet for a little girl from two to 
three years old fits close to the head and has a revers 
made of bias folds of silk, turned in square corners 
over each ear. The headpiece is gathered into a 
round crownpiece at the back. It may be made of 
faille, or Bengaline silk, in any color desired. A net 
ruching surrounds the face, and the bonnet is tied 
with broad ties of silk or ribbon. 


California Blankets make excellent bath-robes for | 


girls and boys; they have polka dots in either red, 
tan, gray, blue or brown on a white ground. If 
these are thought too light to be useful a gray blan- 
ket with a red or blue striped border may be chosen, 
or a checked or striped one in which the predomi- 
nating color is brown, tan, blue or red. These blan- 
ket robes of course do not require lining. 


Warm Caps for Boys. A Tam o’Shanter with a 
double band at the back to pull over the ears is made 
of gray Oxford tweed, or blue cloth. The Klondike 
golf cap has a headpiece fastened to it which fits 
closely around the face, thoroughly protecting head 
and ears; it is made of a navy blue all-wool cloth. 
These caps cost a dollar and a quarter each, and 
are admirable for wear in very cold weather. 


Children’s Furs. A cluster scarf is a soft, round 
length of fur encircling the neck, finished with a 
cluster of four or more taiis hanging down in front. 
They are made in all the furs appropriate for chil- 
dren’s use: gray krimmer, Japanese krimmer, chin- 
chilla, nutria, beaver, mink, stone marten, a light 
brown fur, black marten and Russian ermine, and 
vary in price from two dollars and fifty cents totwenty 
dollars. A muff to match is the same price as the 
collar it accompanies. 


Birthday Presents. Instead of spending money on 
a number of toys, which will be played with for a 
short time and then broken, or in trifles which give a 
momentary pleasure but have no intrinsic value, it is 
wise to spend it on some article which may be kept 
for years and be useful in after life, as a spoon or 
other piece of silver, a quaint box that may be the 
receptacle for a girl’s treasures — something that will 
be taken care of for its own sake and increase in 
value as the years go on and associations cluster 
around it. 


Study to be Quiet is a precept whose application to 
daily life every mother should teach her children. A 
home should bea quiet, restful place, and unnecessary 
noise should not be permitted in it. A good romp 
occasionally does not come under this head. Active, 
healthy children must work off their surplus energy 
in some legitimate way, and if for any reason they 
are debarred from outdoor exercise for a time they 
must be allowed a little noisy play in the house. 
Loud talking, shouting, slamming doors, tramping 
noisily through halls and up and down stairs should 
be prohibited. These noises serve no good end and 
are extremely trying to the nerves of the elders, 
who have a right to a quiet home. 


A Desk Pad. A useful addition to a young girl’s 
desk is a blotter, or pad, large enough to be of real 
use. Take a strip of white or blue butcher's linen, 
twelve inches long by six wide, double this in the 
middle lengthwise, turn in the edges and work an 
eyelet hole at each corner ; tie these together on each 
side with baby ribbon, forming a kind of pocket 
when it is finished. On the front of this strip em- 
broider forget-me-nots, if the linen is white, with the 
motto ‘‘ Forget not thy friend,” or daisies if blue 
linen is chosen, with ‘‘ Love is the only ink that 
does not fade’ etched on it in India ink. Cut four 
sheets of white, blue or pale buff blotting-paper, six- 
teen inches long by nearly twelve wide, and slip the 
pocket over the top as they lie together. 


A Daughter of the Revolution is an appropriate 
character for a fancy dress party to be given on 
Washington’s Birthday. She may wear her every- 
day dress, or an evening dress. The former might 
consist of a homespun skirt and bodice, the latter 
opening over a white lawn neckerchief and laced 
down the front to show the white underneath. The 
hair should be rolled back, but not powdered. The 
evening dress might be a white embroidered Swiss 
muslin, made with a very short full waist, about five 
inches in length, and a straight, flowing skirt, over a 
slip of pink or blue sateen. If it is desired to cover 
the neck a fichu of the muslin may be worn, trimmed 
with a ruffle of the same, or a spencer of point 
d’esprit net, made like a guimpe and put on under 
the dress. If the evening dress is worn the hair 
should be dressed high and powdered. 


A Valentine Party. 


nant 


Hearts should be the predomi- 

valentine party. The hostess 
should paste Turkey red cotton on pasteboard and 
cut from.it as many hearts as there are guests. 
These should be pierced near the top, a loop of red 
baby ribbon tied in each and strung on a gilt dart. 
One is presented to each guest on entering the room, 
to wear in the buttonhole or fasten to the dress. A 
number of different inexpensive valentines are pro- 
vided. Each is cut in two and the halves put in sepa- 
rate envelopes sealed and numbered for boys and girls. 
The two who have the halves of the same valentine 
are paired for the evening until the refre shments are 
brought in. The game of ‘ Telegrams’’ may be 
played. Each telegram must contain the word 
Cupid or Valentine. ‘‘ Hunting Hearts” is another 
appropriate game. Tiny sugar hearts are provided 
and hidden in different parts of the room beforehand. 
Whoever finds the largest number receives a trifling 
prize. The sandwiches are cut in the shape of 
hearts with a tin heart-shaped cutter; the ice cream 
is served in a heart-shaped mould, and the cakes are 
the same shape. Red hearts should decorate the 
white candle shades, and the souvenirs should be 
tiny gilt bows and arrows. 
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Save 33c. on Every Dollar 





onds or mill ends 


able for 


any length desired. 


Cheviots, Oxfords, Homespuns 
and Broadcloths 


of the finest quality, fresh-made goods — 
direct from the loom. 
especially adapted for shirtwaists. 
and a larger line to select 
from than offered by any storeif you buy your 


Dress Goods 


DIRECT FROM THE MILL. 


Samples Mailed FREE. 


54 in. wide, from 90c, to $1.50 per yard —at 
least one-third less than store prices. 


Golf, Outing, Bicycle and Tailor-Made Suits 


You judge the quality yourself. 
Save middlemen’s profits 
by sending to-day for our free samples. 


Our broadcloths are 
No sec- 


Suit- 


We cut 








101 Mill Street 





TILTON WOOLEN MILL 





TILTON, N.H. 
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will send (express charges prepai« 





Do you appreciate the true luxury of really fine 


Toilet Paper 


Thousands never saw so fine a paper as A. P. W. BRAND—the 
triumph of the largest makers in the world, 
of Tollet Paper in rolls. 
Sample Sheets Mailed Free 
With our handsome booklet—simply send your address. 
f to any express point in the U. S. a case containing an 
ample supply. for any average family for a whole year. 


A. P. W. PAPER COMPANY, 31 Colonie Street, Albany, New York 


Like 
Satin 


and the originators 


Or, inclose One Dollar and we 




















Quick at Figures? 


If not, you may easily be- 


come so, and have lots of 
fun besides, by playing the 


Game of 


Arithmetic-Play 


A fascinating game by which addition, subtraction, 
multiplication and division become mere play. 
Teachers and parents will benefit young people 
lacking in their arithmetic by playing this game 
with them. Endorsed by leading Educators and 
Superintendents, Sample pack, 25c. prepaid. 

OTHER EpuCATIONAL GAMES:—“ Artists,” 

the world’s most famous paintings, 35c.; 

“The Mayflower,” illustrating Pilgrim life 

and scenes, 25c.; “In Dixie-Land,”’ scenes in 

the Sunny South, 35c.; “ Fireside Authors,” 

52 different portraits, 25c.; “Young Folks’ 

Favorite Authors,” 25c. 


Sold by dealers, or postpaid on receipt of price. 


** Education by Play,’’ a booklet with colored illustra- 
tions, descriptions and price list of games, sent free 
on request. Address Department A, 


THE CINCINNATI GAME CO., Cincinnati, O. 


Agents Wanted 


Ladies’ Tailor-Made Suits 
and Cloth by the yard 
at wholesale. 

Bright and active agents, men 

or women, to take orders and 

measures for Ladies’ Tailor- 

Maile Suits, and to sell Cloth 

Suitings by the yard. We will 

SJurnish, free, complete outfit 

Jor the Spring of igo, con- 

sisting of book containing 300 

cloth samples and fashion 

plates of the newest tailored 
costumes. REMUNERA- 

TIVE EMPLOYMENT for 

ENERGETIC PHROPLE. 


The Standard Com- 
bination 





























Every Dressmaker 
and Ladies’ Tailor, 
and all persons tak- 
ing measurements 
for ladies’ garments, 
Postpaid, with full instructions, on receipt 


should have one. 

of 25 cents in postage stamps. Write to 

STANDARD LADIES’ TAILORING COMPANY 
266 Franklin Street, Chicago, IIL 

















. 99 . 
“‘Mizpah’’ Valve Nipples 
WILL NOT COLLAPSE 
And therefore prevent much colic. ‘The 
valve prevents a vacuum being formed to 
collapse them. ‘The ribs inside prevent 
collapsing when the child bites them. 
The rim is such that they cannot be pulled 

off the bottle. Sample Free by Mail. 


WALTER F. WARE, BIZ Arch Street, 


Philadelphia, Va. 


9 for 10 Cents 


We will send to any one 9 handsome T-in, 
Lattenburg designs, all different, stainped 
on colored cambric. Also our new 100-page 
catalogue of Fancy Work Novelties and 
Handkerchiefs. All for 10 cents. 


C. 8. DAVISSON & CO. 
391 Broadway, New York. Dept. 61 


Pat. Apr. 10, 1888 

















LADIES! It is so easy to hook 
your dresses when you use 


PEET’S INVISIBLE EYES 


Peet's 
INVISIBLE Eve 


They take the place of silk loops, 
make a flat seam, and prevent ga- 
ping. Indispensable to every 
dress. An ideal fastener for plack- 
ets. 2 dozen eyes, 5 cents; with 
Hooks, 10 cents. Black or White. py. wet? "ieue- Oot a1 





May 7,1806-Oot.27 1690 
Al all stores or by mail. 


PEET BROS., Philadelphia, Pa. 





SAHLIN PERFECT FORM 
and CORSET COMBINED 


Is identified by hovigg: no hooks, no clasps, no lace, no siri 
no heavy steels, Avoid imitations and accept no substitutes ! 


The Sahlin Perfect Form and Corsei Combined 
retains all 
the good and 
avoids the 
evil of the 
ordinary 
corset. 
Nothing is 
lost in style 
or shape. 
Bust will 
not cave in 
and there- 
fore pad- 
ding or in- 
terlinin is 
avoi fed ° 
The effect as 
here shown 
is an exact 
reproduction 


of a perfect 


ed only by 
wearin 
“THE SAHLIN 3” no corset is necessary as it is a Corset 
and Form combined. Approved and endorsed by physicians and 
health reformers. 





Pateuted July 26, leds, 


and Feb. 20, 1v0c. 


Only to be worn to be appreciated. Every garment guaranteed. 
Made in Corset Coutil, white and drab, also White Summer 
Netting. Price, $1.50 and $1.00. 

Ask your dealer; if he cannot supply you, order direct, adding 
18 cents for postage. Write for free catalogue. 

SAHLIN CORSET COMPANY 
258 Franklin Street, Chicago, Iii, 


Rubens Infant Shirt 








No Buttons 


Pat. Nos. 528,988 — 550,238 


A WORD TO MOTHERS 


The Rubens Shirt is a veritable life preserver. It 
affords full protection to lungs and abdomen, thus 
preventing colds and coughs, so fatal to a great many 


No Trouble 


children, Get them at once. ‘lake no others, no 
matter what your unprogressive dealer says. Ie he 
doesn’t keep them write to us. the Kubens Shirt 
has gladdened the hearts of thousands of mothers, 
therefore we waut it accessille to all the world, ar 
no child ought to be without it. 

They are made in merino, wool, silk and wool, and all silk, to 
fit from birth to six years. Sold at Dry-Goods Stores. Circulars, 
with Price-List, free. Manufactured by 


E, M. MARBLE & CO., 90 Market St., Chicage, lil. 


6 HHULY CU 


Of KNIT Fabric Will Win Every Mother’s 
Heart. Send for Free Descriptive Catalogue. 
NOVELTY KNITTING CO. 

310 BROADWAY ALBANY, N. Y. 
CLASS PINS & oo a ‘_ two, or three 
—— O, 02, 03 
in one or two 

cy colors, sterling silver. 25 cents omht rr 50 a dozen. 


Catalogue free. WASTIN BROTHERS, Rochester, 5. Y. 
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Mrs.Rorer’s 
1 Answers 


LZ Zi STASI 


Inqgutrers must give their names and addresses. 
Correspondents inclosing stamps or addressed 
stamped envelopes will be answered by mail. 














Cracker-Crumbs may be used for rolling, but bread- 
crumbs are less expensive. 


Light Housekeeping. In these days you can buy 
almost everything partly or wholly cooked. Break- 
fast cereals come nicely put up all ready for use. 


infant Feeding. A child cannot easily digest 
starchy food until he cuts his first four teeth, and 
even then only a very small quantity of such food, 
well cooked, should be given. 


Dried Beef is a Relish and may be cooked in brown 
sauce, or with butter and milk. It should never be 
eaten raw. All animal foods must be cooked to 
remove the dangerous germs. 


Tissue-Building Foods. Foods rich in nitrogen are 
tissue builders. Starches and sugars are fuel foods, 
containing, as they do, hydrogen and oxygen in the 
same proportions as they are found in water. The 
fats contain more hydrogen, hence burn with greater 
force, producing much more heat. 


Spanish Stuffing for Turkey. Chop a quarter of a 
pound of salt pork rather fine, mix it with one pint 
of breadcrumbs; add a tablespoonful of sage and 
haif a pint of strained tomato, a teaspoonful of salt, 
two tablespoonfuls of grated onion and a saltspoonful 
of pepper. After this is thoroughly mixed work into 
it one pound of sausage meat. Stuff this into the 
turkey. 


Use of Soup Meat. In making soup the flavor and 
some of the nourishment are, of course, drawn from 
the meat; but the fibre which contains the greatest 
amount of albuminoids is left unharmed in the meat ; 
hence, it is rather extravagant to throw away soup 
meat. Being without flavor it should be made into 
some highly seasoned dish, as curry or hash flavored 
with onion, or into pressed meat highly seasoned 
with onion and parsley. I never throw soup meat 
away. 


Orange Sherbet. Boil together for five minutes a 
quart of water and a pound of sugar with the grated 
yellow rind of two oranges. Strain; when cool add 
a pint of orange juice and the juice of two lemons. 
Turn into the freezer; stir slowly at first, and then 
more rapidly after the mixture begins to freeze. 
When frozen beat the white of one egg until light; 
add a tablespoonful of powdered sugar and beat 
again. Remove the dasher of the freezer ; stir in the 
meringue ; repack, and stand aside for one or two 
hours to ripen. 


Masked Chops. Select for these the French chops 
and have them neatly trimmed. Broil quickly for 
about two minutes on each side, then season with salt 
and pepper and put over a little melted butter. Have 
ready either some mashed white or sweet potatoes 
nicely seasoned; put a tablespoonful of the potato 
on each chop, heap it up in a sort of pyramid form, 
dip the whole in egg and then in breadcrumbs, and 
fry in smoking-hot fat. Arrange these neatly on your 
chop-plate, put around a goodly quantity of hot, nicely 
seasoned peas, and pour over cream sauce. 


Keeping Canned Goods. Where a family is small 
it is much better to use pint jars; then there is little 
waste. In cold weather a can of tomatoes will keep 
for five or six days if removed from the can and kept 
in a cool place. They need not all be used when 
opened, If a tomato soup is needed, or a Spanish 
dish, use the remainder of the can for a soup the next 
day. Yeu will find the tomato conserve, sold at the 
average Italian shop, a much cheaper way of buying 
tomato. A ten-cent can will last for a long time, as a 
tablespoonful will be sufficient for seasoning. 


Potato Salad for a Church Supper is better and less 
expensive when made with a cooked dressing. To 
make potato salad for fifty persons, boil half a bushel 
of potatoes. When just soft drainand slice. Sprinkle 
while hot with celery seed and vinegar. Stand aside 
over night ~r until cool. At serving time cover with 
a dressing made as follows: For half a bushel of 
potatoes allow two quarts of milk, eight tablespoon- 
fuls of cornstarch and a dozen eggs. Put the milk in 
a double boiler, add cornstarch moistened in a little 
cold milk ; cook until thick; take from the fire; add 
the yolks of the eggs. Cook another moment; take 
from the fire and add a quarter of a pound of butter, 
two teaspoonfuls of salt, two tablespoonfuls of onion 
juice, a saltspoonful of pepper. When cold it will be 
ready for use. 


Leg of Mutton Cooked in Cider. Secure a large 
leg of mutton two or three «lays before you wish to 
serve it. Wipe it nicely on the outside and rub 
with a mixture of spices, using half a teaspoonful of 
cinnamon, half a teaspoonful of allspice, the same of 
cloves, pepper, nutmeg and ginger. Rub these in 
thoroughly and hang the mutton in a cold place for 
two days. When wanted for use put it into a large 
baking-pan; add four onions chopped fine and a cup- 
ful of seedless raisins. Pour over it two quarts of 
sweet cider, and cover the leg of mutton with oiled 
paper or another pan. Put it in a quick oven and 
when the meat is half browned reduce the heat, and 
cook slowly for two hours, basting every ten minutes. 
When it is half done add a level teaspoonful of salt. 
At serving time dish the mutton and put around it the 
raisins. Boil down quickly the cider until you have 
a thick, rich sauce; strain, remove the fat from the 
surface, and turn it into a sauce-boat. 


Macaroni with Tomato. Macaroni is 4 most 
admirable food. It is, or should be, made from 
strong glutinous flour. When served with cheese it 
will always take the place of meat. The first prepa- 
ration of the macaroni is always the same no matter 
how it is dressed. It should be put into a goodly 
quantity of water. A pound of macaroni will take 
four quarts of water for boiling. It must be boiled 
rapidly fortwenty minutes, then drained and thrown 
into cold water for at least half an hour, and it is then 
ready to cook. The boiling, however, may be longer 
or shorter, according to the after method of prepara- 
tion, The Italian fashion is to boil the macaroni for 
fifteen minutes, and blanch it, then cook it in good 
stock ; or one may put it in a saucepan with bones or 
a piece of meat, cover, stew for twenty minutes, then 
drain.. Then put the macaroni into a double boiler. 
Boil down stewed tomatoes until they are almost as 
thick as paste ; add them to*the macaroni with half 
a teaspoonful of beef extract and a little of the stock 
in which the macaroni was boiled ; add a tablespoon- 
ful of grated onion, a level teaspoonful of salt anda 
dash of pepper. Cover the boiler, and cook for five 
or ten minutes until the macaroni is nicely seasoned. 
Serve with cheese in a separate dish. 
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A Reputation 


has only two uses : 


Lived UPON 


or 


Lived up TO, 


B.'T. BABBITT’S 


It may be 


BEST SOAP 


has a Reputation that has been lived up TO and con- 
stantly improved for Generations. 
Do not ask whether this policy has been changed 


after 64 years of success: 
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Rather give “BEST SOAP” a trial and discover 


that it is without question 


The Purest Soap. 


It hurts neither hands nor clothes. 


The most Economical Soap. 


It is the easiest to work with, does the work best, and 
in addition, it Lasts the Longest. 


Made by B. T. Babbitt, New York. 


Sold by Grocers Everywhere. 
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Mrs.Rorer’s 
Answers 














Inqguirers must give their names and addresses. 
Correspondents inclosing stamps or addressed 
stamped envelopes will be answered by mail. 


Sandwiches. One pint of chopped meat will make 
twenty-five good-sized sandwiches. 


Salt Meats. All salt meats have parted with some 
of their nourishment, and are difficult of digestion. 


Small Gas Stoves, with all the utensils needed for 
them, may be purchased at almost any house-furnish- 
ing shop. 


Fuel Foods. These are first the fats, then the 
sugars and starches. Such fats as butter, cream, 
olive oil, nut butters and nuts themselves are to be 
preferred. 


Coffee for Church Supper. Allow one pound of 
finely ground coffee to each thirty persons. Hot 
milk is better than cream and much cheaper. Donot 
boil the milk ; simply heat it. 


Eating too Much. Diabetes usually comes to those 
who eat too much, and can be relieved only by diet. 
Avoid all foods containing sugar or starch, and such 
as pickles or underground vegetables, as they tax the 
digestive organs. 


Mush Bread. Sprinkle half a pint of cornmeal into 
a pint of hot milk. Cook for a moment until partly 
thick. Take from the fire and stir in the yolks of four 
eggs. Fold in the well-beaten whites; turn into a 
baking-pan and bake in a moderate oven for twenty 
minutes. . 


Southern Rice Bread. Beat three eggs without 
separating ; add one pint and a quarter of milk, one 
cupful of cold boiled rice, one tablespoonful of melted 
butter, a teaspoonful of salt, and two cupfuls (one 
pint) of white cornmeal. Beat well and add two tea- 
spoonfuls of baking powder. Bake in a shallow pan 
in a quick oven for half an hour. 


Angel Food and Sunshine Cake. If the eggs in 
either one of these cakes are beaten until they are 
very light the cakes will shrink. They will always 
shrink a little, but if they are exceedingly light when 
they go in the oven a certain number of air cells will 
rupture, and the cakes will not be as light as they 
should have been. Beat the eggs until light, not dry; 
then fold in quickly and carefully the sugar, and then 
the flour. Bake in a very moderate oven. 


Fish Creams. For twelve guests you will require 
one pound of halibut. Boil and pick it apart, then 
with a wooden spoon mash it quite fine; add two un- 
beaten whites of eggs ; mix thoroughly; season witha 
teaspoonful of salt, a dash of white pepper and add 
two tablespoonfuls of cream. Pack these into small 
cutlet moulds and steam for twenty minutes; turn out 
on to a heated dish and pour over sauce Holiandaise. 
If these are served on a round dish, pile in the centre 
of the dish, cannon-ball fashion, plain potato balls. 


The Use of Sour Milk. A cupful of sour milk may 
be used for making a cold-slaw dressing, or, with 
soda, it may be made into muffins or biscuits. To 
make muffins, separate two eggs. Dissolve half a 
teaspoonful of soda in two tablespoonfuls of warm 
water; add it to half a pint of sour milk; add this 
to the yolks of the eggs; add a tablespoonful of 
melted butter and a cupful and a half of flour; beat 
thoroughly; add a level teaspoonful of baking 
powder, and then stir in the whites of the eggs. 
Bake in hot greased gem-pans. 


Philadelphia Scrapple. Procure a hog’s head and 
feet; cleanse thoroughly. Cut them apart; cover 
them with cold water, and cook slowly until the 
meat falls from the bones. Then with a skimmer 
remove the bones. Add four tablespoonfuls of 
powdered sage, the same amount of salt, a teaspoon- 
ful of pepper, a tablespoonful of thyme leaves. Then 
stir in sufficient cornmeal to make a thick mush. 
Cook slowly for two hours. Turn into square pans; 
stand away tocool. There must be sufficient water 
added to the meat at first to more than cover it. 


Simple Layer Cake. Beat a quarter of a cupful of 
butter with the yolks of two eggs until light; add 
gradually a cupful and a half of granulated sugar. 
Measure two and a half cupfuls of pastry flour, and 
sift with two teaspoonfuls of baking powder. 
Measure a cupful of water. Beat the whites of the 
two eggs to a stiff froth; add the water and flour 
gradually until you have about half added; then 
begin to add the whites of the eggs, and continue 
with the flour and water. After the ingredients are 
all mixed beat thoroughly for about five minutes. 
Bake in three layers. 


Menu for Pink Luncheon. The following menu 
will answer when it is desired to have a pink 
luncheon: 


‘Tomato Soup 
Lobster in Bouchée Cases, Cream Sauce 
Rolls 
Broiled Spring Chicken with Tomato Cream Sauce 
Pink Wafers 
Frozen Strawberries, Whipped Cream 


Mayonnaise of Tomato 


Angel Food with Rose Icing 


Chocolate Pudding with Breadcrumbs. Rub suffi- 
cient stale bread to fill a dozen timbale cups. These 
may be previously brushed with butter. Put a pint 
and a half of milk in a double boiler; add half a cup- 
ful of sugar and three ounces of grated chocolate; 
stir until the chocolate is dissolved and thoroughly 
cooked. Take from the fire, and when cool pour 


into four eggs that have been well beaten. Baste this 
carefully over the crumbs in the cups. When well 
soaked up stand in a pan of hot water. Cover with 


greased paper, and bake in the oven for fifteen or 
twenty minutes. These may he served with vanilla 
or chocolate sauce. 


Tomato Ketchup may be made from canned toma- 
toes. Put two gallons of canned tomatoes iuto a 
porcelain-lined kettle; boil for twenty minutes, and 
press through a sieve to remove the seeds; return it 
to the kettle, and boil down until vou have a very 
thick paste, being careful not toscorch. Adda pint 
of vinegar, two tablespoonfuls of salt, a tablespoonful 
of celery seed, a tablespoonful of ginger, a saltspoon- 
ful of red pepper, a teaspoonful of white pepper, balf 
a teaspoonful of cloves, a teaspoonful of allspice, and 
half a pint of grated horseradish. Cover, and cook 
carefully for thirty minutes. Strain through a sieve; 
reheat. Put into perfectly clean bottles that have 
been washed, put into cold water, and brought to 
boiling point. Cork quickly; seal with sealing wax, 
and put away ina cool, dry place. 
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A booklet of Choice Recipes sent free 


WALTER BAKER & CO., Ltd., DORCHESTER, MASS. 
Established 1780 
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ALL MERCHANTS SELL THEM : 






© BONING DOUBLE 
oF IFE-OF A CORSETS 


nh: PLIABLE, PREVENTS 
STAINING OF CORSET, 
AND UNDERLINEN = 
MADE ONLY IN HIGHEST GRADE 
a hen Ae Ale eat EXOUVISITELY TRIMMED. 


HT FRONT DESIGN 
THE STRAIG! OR ELEGANCE AND EASE sg 
ARE UNSURPASSED ,; 
women THEY GIVE THE UPRIGHT POISESLOPING BUST, 
ete) Thacty\ Tl bids 
2 EXTENDED WAIST LINE, WITH FLAT ABDOMEN , 
RUST-PROOF CORSET AND HIPS GRACEFULLY ROUNDING — 


“WARNER'S BONED WITH RUST-PROOF” STAMPED ON EVERY PAIR, | 


A FEW OF OUR MORE POPULAR STRARTTRONT STYLES 
HILDA THALIA OPHELIA 
poy = ” long length. pny ' bea length, Sepa aetensta, 


" -RUST-PROO 


ee | 


SHAPES 
TO FIT ALL FIGURES, 


tein a aS” 


$1.00 19. #3,00 


Extra ae ot bust. 
skirt. Medium or long length. 


White, Drab, Black ~—$1.00. White, Drab, Black —$1.50. White, Drab, Black —§$2.00. White, Drab, Black —§$2.50. 
Ask your merchant for booklet giving the different styles, or send to 


4 THE WARNER BROS. COMPANY 
New woes 632-634 Sroetuay Chicago: 207-209-211 Jackson Boulevard San Francisco: 526 Market Street 


[EVER EVERY PAIR GUARANTEED — 
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HOW TO PREPARE 


! | Cook’s Flaked Rice 


\ Y 
' ff J. Pour the dry flakes from the package into a colander. 
AI 2. Put a liberal amount of salt into a little boiling water. 
WY 3. Pour the boiling salted water on the rice, through the colander. 
y 4, Drain, shake slightly, and turn out on a hot dish; serve with sugar and 


Ar milk. That is all—and the rice is perfectly prepared in less than a minute. 


uy ABSOLUTELY NO COOKING 


py COOK’S FLAKED RICE has the endorsement of the family physician, the 
4 specialist, and the athletic instructor as a perfect food for every member of 
the family. Light, nourishing, and easily digested. 





aly COOK’S FLAKED RICE tempts the most capricious and satisfies the 
; strongest appetite. 
y. COOK’S FLAKED RICE is not advertised specifically as an infants’ food, 
(0 nevertheless it is a perfect one. 
AVY COOK’S FLAKED RICE is not a new food, simply the very best rice steril- 
; f ized and steam cooked. 








fy TESTED RECEIPTS ALL GROCERS 
IN EVERY LARGE PACKAGE 
PACKAGE 15 CENTS 
A, 











WE KRAST. 
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Among life's Pleasures 
Hiel-1o my La dy,are you my baby Are youmy gir! sagay Take off that mask Tpray And [it love you al-way, If you 
are truly sweet, Ilifeed you Cream of Wheat, Then youll bemade for life.Oh ba by tell me Youre my darling télme true. 


Cream “Wheat 


Rich in gluten. and phosphates is the most appetiz- 
ing and invigorating ofall cereal foods 


With each purchase of two packages your grocer gives you an elegant 
gravure Sy Northwestern Scenery ISX1I7 thches, mounted without mark of 
dny kin 


Cream ef Wheat Co. Minneapolis, Minn. 
































Premium 


SWI {ts utelensiustelee 





All Hams, Bacon, Lard and other meat products branded ‘‘ Swift’s ’’ receive the utmost care in every detail of 
preparation. No expense or effort is spared to make each product the finest of its kind. Twenty-four years of 
continuous success have given us the uninterrupted confidence of the world’s best and most exacting markets. 


SWIFT’S PREMIUM HAMS AND BACON are selected fancy meats—cured and smoked to please epicures. 


SWIFT’S SILVER LEAF LARD is put up in 3, 5 and ro-pound air-tight pails, guaranteeing the consumer 
against substitution and impurity. Swift’s Products are sold in every country: on the globe. 


Swift & Company 


Packing Plants at Chicago, Kansas City, Omaha, St. Louis, St. Joseph and St. Paul. 
OVER TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY BRANCH HOUSES IN THE UNITED STATES 


























